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| tering Taos, where we were again detained for 


| day morning following. 
| there I visited most portions of the town, which, 


similar reasons from Saturday until the Tues- 
During our sojourn 


| beyond the fact of its having suffered in former 
| days from the chances of intestine warfare or 
foreign invasion, has little to commend it to 
| the notice of the traveler. Its inhabitants ex- 
hibit all the indolent, lounging characteristics 


| of the lower order of Mexicans, the utter want 


both of moral and mental culture making itself 


| every where apparent. These people, who know 


s | 


| 


J C. FREMONT. 
(By Permission, from a Daguerreotype by Brapy.) 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN NEW MEXICO. 
BY G. DOUGLASS BREWERTON. 


AS those who have followed me in my wan- | 
derings through the wilds of the Rocky | 
Mountains, and amid the sands of the Great | 
American Desert, may not feel altogether unin- | 
terested in the continuation of my journey to | 
the frontiers of Missouri, I will resume the | 
thread of my narrative from the point where | 
it was interrupted by our arrival at the village | 
of Taos,* in the Territory of New Mexico. 

In concluding my “Ride with Kit Carson” 
in the August Number, I stated that the way-| 
worn condition of our animals, as well as the | 
weariness of the men, caused a day’s delay at 
the rancho at which we encamped before en- | 





* Though I give this place the name by which it is gen- | 
erally known among the Americans in that section of | 
country, it is geographically incorrect, there being, in | 
reality, no such town The appellation of ‘‘ Taos” refers 
more particularly to the “ Vaile de Taos,” so called in 
honor of the “ Taosa” tribe of Indians ; the remnant of 
which (as stated by Gregg) yet form a “ pueblo” in the | 
northern part of the “‘valle” In this, the most beautiful | 
district of New Mexico, are situated several towns and | 
minor settlements, of which Fernandez and Los Ranchos | 
are the most important. | 
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no higher duty, and acknowledge no purer rule 
of conduct than a blind compliance with the 
exactions of a corrupt priesthood, regard honest 
labor as a burden, and resort to it only when 
driven by their necessities. Sleeping, smoking, 
and gambling consume the greater portion of 
their day; while nightly fandangoes furnish 
fruitful occasions for murder, robbery, and other 
acts of outrage. I speak of the courtry as it 
impressed me at the period of my passage 
through it, some years ago, when these re- 
marks were applicable to a large majority of 
its male population. It is but just, however, 
to state, that the women of New Mexico toil 
harder, and in this respect are more perfeet 
slaves to the tyranny of their husbands, than 
any other females, if we except the Indians, 
upon this continent. They are literally “hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water;” but,.unlike 
their cowardly and treacherous lords, their. 
hearts are ever open to the sufferings of the 
unfortunate. Many have borne witness to the 
fact; for the wounded mountaineer, the plun- 
dered trader, and fettered prisoners dragged as 
a triumphal show through their villages by men 
who never dared to meet their captives upon 
equal terms in the field, have experienced sym- 


| pathy and obtained relief from these dark-eyed 


daughters of New Mexico. 

The houses of Taos, like those of Los Angeles in 
California, are for the most part built of adébes, 
with walls of great thickness, the windows be- 
ing narrow, and strongly barred with iron rods, 
which, while they afford a greater degree of 
security to the residents in times of danger, give 
the place a gloomy, prison-like appearanee, 
which is far from agreeable. In the arrange- 
ment of the interior of their dwellings, as well 
as in the character of the furniture which they 
contain, the New Mexicans differ greatly from 
any of the Spanish race whom I have hitherto 
seen. The sides of their rooms are provided 
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with huge rolls of “sarapes” (a kind of coarse 
blanket, which forms one of their principal ar- 
ticles of trade with the adjoining provinces, be- 
ing largely manufactured by the women of the 
country). These rolls answer the double pur- 
poses of beds by night and lounges by day. With 
the exception of these changeable conveniences, 
the one apartment, which serves as kitchen, par- 
lor, and bedroom for a whole family, boasts no 
other movables, unless, indeed, some aristocratic 
“rico” indulges in the luxury of a bench or 
table fashioned of native wood, and so rudely 
carved and put together that it would have 
done no great credit to the skill of our friend 
Robjpson Crusoe, if found in his island habita- 
tion. 

Both rich and poor, however, agree in appro- 
priating one end of their dwellings to a sort 
of family altar or chapel, where rude engray- 
ings of saints, images intended to represent 
the Saviour, or “La Madre de Dios,” sacred 
relics, and consecrated rosaries, are displa-red 
around a huge erucifix, which oceupies the cen- 
tre of the wall on that side of the apartment. 
These images, particularly upon high “fiestas” 
and holidays, are decked out by the females 
of the family with all sorts of tawdry orna- 


ments; and on such occasions it is by no means | 


uncommon to see a doll representing the Virgin 


Mary arrayed in a muslin frock, trimmed with | 
artificial roses, and festooned with ribbons of 


the gayest hues, Here and there are oil paint- 
ings; a worse copy of a bad picture, or, it may 
be, a veritable “ Old Master,” occupies the post 
of honor, and portrays saints, angels, and de- 
mons in every possible and impossible attitude, 
and engaged in every improbable avocation. 
As an instance of the singularity of these pro- 
ductions, I need only give an example of one of 
the ludicrous modes of depicting Scripture his- 
tory which came under my own observation. 


or rather hangs, a picture which I was request- 
ed by its owner to examine. He remarked that 
it was held to be uncommonly handsome, and 
valuable withal. After some little difficulty, I 
managed to penetrate the vail of dust, varnish, 
and asphaltum with which time and the picture 
cleaners had kindly shrouded it, and was re- 
warded for my trouble by the discovery that 
the artist (whose ideas upon perspective seemed 
somewhat eelestial) had chosen for his subject 
the sacrifice of Isaac. Abraham—who stands 
upward of six feet—in a yellow uniform coat 
and blue striped pantaloons, with cavalry boots, 
spurs, and mustaches to match—is about put- 
ting an end to Isaac (whose dress, with the ex- 
ception of the mustaches, is got up in nearly 
the same military style as that of the patriarch) 
by blowing out his brains with an old-fashioned 


blunderbuss, the muzzle of which is close to | 


Isaac’s right ear. The angel, however, has ar- 


rived just in the very nick of time; for as 


Abraham, with averted head, is pulling trig- 


ger, the celestial visitor discharges a torrent of | 


water from a huge squirt directly into the prim 
ing of the gun, thereby saving the brains of the 
intended victim. As regards the coloring of 
this precious “ work of art,” I will only obserye 
that it would probably, with a little smoking 
bring a high price in the New York market as 
a most undoubted ‘‘ original.” 

The concluding paragraphs of my Rocky 
Mountain narrative chronicled the fact that 1, 
friend Carson had a wife who was then residing 
in Taos. Now it was evident that Kit felt dis 
posed to linger by his own fireside to the last 
moment which duty would permit; and wher 
we remember the long and weary days of peril 


eer must necessarily undergo before r visiting 
his home, few of our lady readers will wonde 
at the wish, however strange it may appear t 
those unfortunate Benedicts who have found 
the silken chains of matrimony grow heavier 
in the wearing. To carry out his de-ign, it 
was mutually agreed that I should depart for 
Santa Fé with the greater number of our men 
and there await the arrival of Carson, who. 
with fresher animals, purposed accomplishing 


| the distance—upward of seventy-five miles—i: 


about one third of the time which would be 
consumed by our tired and foot-sore beasts i: 
reaching their destination. 

It was a pleasant morning in the month of 
June, at about 10 o’clock—judging by the 
shadow of an old adébe church, which serves 
as a sort of town clock or sun-dial to the deni 
zens of Taos—when I bade Kit a final good-by, 
with a hearty shake of the hand, flung myself 
into the saddle, and turned the face cf my 
“little gray,” and mine own in consequence 
toward that portion of our party who had al 
ready lessened the distance between themselves 
and “La Ciudad de Santa Fé” by a good Mex 


| ican league—which I take to be the longest in 
In the “‘casa” of a New Mexican “rico” stands, 


the world. 

I had searcely cleared the town by a couple 
of miles, when, while jogging soberly along 
with a greater feeling of security than I had 
hitherto experienced during my recent travel 
I made my mule’s laziness an excuse for relaps 
ing into my old habit of day-dreaming; for the 
better enjoyment of which I got an easy posi 
tion in the saddle, at the same time loosening 
the reins. It was not long—counting by min 
utes—before my sagacious “little gray” discos 
ered that she could loiter, for the time being 
with impunity. Having settled this fact to her 
own satisfaction, she next proceeded to slacken 
her gait from a dead march to a shuffle, and 
finally halted outright, to devote herself to th: 
more profitable diseussion of the grasses fring 
ing the roadside below, while her master “ chew 
ed the cud of sweet or bitter fancy” above. W: 
might have passed a half hour in this stationary 
way, the mule botanizing and I ruminating. 
when, just as I had finished peopling a little 
imaginary world of mine own, I found myself 
“brought up all standing,” nautically speak 
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ROAD SCEN 


ing, by the sudden report of an escopéta fired 
by some unseen hand from the thicket-skirted 
bluff overhead ; which, coupled with the sharp 
whiz of a ball within any thing but a pleasant 
proximity to my right ear, astonished me not 
alittle. But the voyageur through the wilds 
of the Far West soon learns to think and act 
promptly, and my two months upon the road 

id already given me some slight experience: 
+0, Without waiting for a verbal explanation, I 
sent a ball and half a dozen buckshot, as near- | 
ly as an off-hand aim would permit, to the 
probable whereabouts of my unknown antag- 
onist, and then, finding myself contending sin- 
gle-handed with an ambushed enemy, and con- 
sidering the chances of a fight under existing 
circumstances decidedly hazardous, I plied | 


whip and spur with right 
good-will until my “little 
gray” brought me safely 
up to the rear-guard of our 
party. Upon relating my 
adventure, our mountain- 
eers “allowed that a greaser 
wanted to raise my har ;” 
which, being translated 
into plain English, signi- 
* fies that I had that day 
served as a target for some 
prowling Mexican. 

In traversing the old 
road between Taos and 
Santa Fé, the eye of the 
traveler is oftentimes ar 
rested by rude wooden 
crosses half imbedded in 

\ stone-heaps. These cross- 
es mark the spot where 
some one has been murder- 
ed by hostile Indians, or 
the equally formidable Ja- 

drones—as the banditti of Mexico are usually 
called. The stone-heaps which encircle the 
base of these rude structures are, as I am told, 
accumulated by a custom of the country which 
requires each Mexican who passes them to add 

a stone to the pile already gathered, and mutter 

a prayer for the repose of those who slumber so 

dreamlessly below. If the frequent recurrence 


“4, tiaoe 


v- 


| of these sad memorials of crime be taken as a 
! . ° 
| proof, the number of persons who die a violeit 


death in New Mexico must be very great. 

It was nearly sunset, when the close of our 
first day’s travel brought us to the banks of a 
clear but rapid brook, which wound its way 
through the narrow street of a little Mexican 
village. Here we encamped; and while still 
engaged in removing the saddles from our 
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weary beasts, we received a deputation of the | 
inhabitants, who sent a fair representation, in 
the shape of some half a dozen seforitas, who 
brought eggs, goats’ milk, and tortél/las—the sum 
total of the products of the place. Each and 
all of these they were willing to dispose of to 
their ‘‘ amigos,” Los Americanos, for a pecuni- 
ary consideration. But, as their “American 
friends” were just then decidedly deficient in 
funds—five silver dollars being a large estimate 
of the amount of ‘circulating medium” in the 
hands of our party—and, moreover, as we con- 
fidently expected that the same state of things 
would continue until relieved by the pay-mas- | 
ter, their traffic prospered poorly. 

But. our inability to trade seemed in no wise 
to lessen their sociability, for our visitors con- 
tinued to come in until every man, woman, and | 
child in the rancho had favored us with their | 
company. Among others, the village priest | 
figured most conspicuously, and, from his cler- 
ical dress, to say nothing of his ample rotundi- 
ty of figure, attracted no small share of my at- 
tention. Were I to attempt a description of 
Father Ignatio, I should say that his style, 





though peculiar, was not unlike that of Saint | 
Nicholas of Christmas holiday memory, for 


** He had a broad chin, and a little round belly, 
That shook when he laughed iike a bow! full of jelly.” 


Indeed, I am inclined to suspect that the worthy | 
priest was a man of the world, who loved bet- 
ter to gather life’s roses than to encounter its 
thorns; preferring a good dinner and a long 
afternoon siesta, with other carnal enjoyments, 
to the performance of a penance or the keeping | 
of a fast. 

By nightfall our camp would have furnished | 
a rich subject for Wouverman’s pencil, as the | 
wild-looking figures flitted to and fro; now | 
strongly marked and standing out in bold relief 
against the ruddy glare of the fire-light, and 
then growing dim and shadowy as they retired | 
into the gloom. We were a motley group with- | 
al—here a blanket-covered Mexican, with his 
gaudy serape and broad-brimmed sombrero, and | 
there a “ Mountain man,” who, with his patch- 
ed and weather-stained hunting-shirt, long hair, 
and matted beard, looked quite as uncouth in | 
our own fantastic garb; while at intervals amid 
the throng laughed a bevy of dark eyed sejio- | 
ritas, with ftowing hair and coquetish scarlet | 
petticoat, just long enough to display a taper | 
foot and faultless ankle; who chatted and | 
smoked their tiny cigarritos with a sang froid 
and freedom from restraint which would have 
rivaled even the assurance of our fashionable | 
beiles. And now, though it be a digression, per- | 
mit me to say that I like the style of these same 
daughters of New Mexico. There is little of the 
affected fine lady about them, it is true. They 
are nothing more or less than women; and, | 
better still, woman as she comes from her Crea- 
tor’s hands, with eyes, teeth, hair, and figures 
—ay, and for that matter, hearts too, occasion- 
ally—founded upon the very best models—| 


Dame Nature’s own. Ina word, they are wom- 


|en unstayed and unpadded, who have gained 


nothing from eonventionalism, and have grown 
up to their full estate in blissful i ignorance of 
milliner’s modes. 

As I stood gazing upon the busy scene, think. 
ing to myself that it would have seemed passing 
strange to some of my polished city friends, | 
was interrupted in my meditations by the fat 
fingers and unctuous voice of Father Ignatio, 
wh» tapped me upon the shoulder, at the same 
time whispering an invitation to drink a quiet 


glass of. aguadiénte with him at his own partic- 


ular sanctum, which stood, as its jovial occupant 
kindly observed me, at no great distance from 
our camp, near the end of the cdile. 

I have hinted that the Friar was a “jolly 
dog.” I will now go farther, and declare that 
his notion of a supper—a supper for two—was, 
to a man who had spent twelve hours in the 
saddle, by no meansa bad one. True, we lacked 
deviled turkey and oysters; but the chocolate, 


; and the omelette, and a “ hotch-potch,” savoring 


strongly. of red peppers—prepared as my rey 


| erend host assured me, with an indescribable 


roll of his e ye, by one of the pre attiest ni has in 
the vill: age—proved rather appetizing; nor was 
this by any means the ultimatum of the feas* 
for, with a sly glance from the window to dis 
cover if any prying loiterer was near—not 
(as the good father explained to me) “for fear of 
scandal ; for a Mexican priest—grdcias a Dids’— 
(here the old sinner smacked his lips) 
pretty much as he pleased ;” but lest some thir 
neighbor should drop in to share the liq 
My host unlocked a hidden closet in the wall, 
and brought forth a weighty flask, whose cob- 
webbed sides and well-sealed mouth gave fair 
promise of a good thing to come. The Padre's 
Bardolphian nose grew a shade rosier as he un- 
corked it; and his little black eyes fairly twink- 


| led as, with a laudable desire to prevent mis- 


takes, he carried it to his lips. 

“To your good health, my son; may you live 
a thousand years,” said the Priest, as, after a 
preparatory dusting, he proceeded to test its 


| contents. 


I watched my reverend friend’s movements 
with some degree of anxiety; for the receptacle, 
large as it was, was well tilted ere, with a long- 
drawn sigh and a look of fond regret, he lowered 
it to pass it to his guest. 

And now, though the “ Brick Lane Branch of 
the Grand Junction United Ebenezer Temper 
ance Society” stood in the breach and forbade 
| its utterance, I will say that that Friar was 
most assuredly a trump; for tHe flask, instead 
| of containing the execrable aguadiénte of the 
country, as my first invitation had led me to 
suspect, was fragrant of as fine old Cogniac as 
ever slumbered in the cellar of a gouty peer. 

But as “enough is as good as a feast,” and 
as I did not desire to follow too strictly the 
example of my reverend friend, who took his 
liquor in its primitive state, I poured a portion 














into a little tin ‘‘convanieney” which usually 
accompanied me upon my travels, and having 
added an equal quantity of a weaker beverage, 
drank, with all the ceremony which the grav- 
ity of our acquaintance ship demanded, to his 
Church, and its worthy representative. The 
ice being now fairly broken, the friar came out 
gloriously, and told more good stories than my 


limited stock of Spanish would enable me to | 


appreciate. 
I have a recollection of assisting him some 


time after midnight in the performance of La | 


Ponchada, the national air of Mexico, when, be- 
ing a firm believer in the virtues of temperance 


and sobriety, and finding that my new friend | 
was in a fair way to make a night of it, I rose, | 


and plead my long day’s march as an apology 
for so early a leav e-taking—to the necessity of 
which the Padre most reluctantly assented, a 


an offer which the unsteadiness of his legs might 
possibly have interfered with his fulfilling. 

Had the Padre been wise, he would most cer- 
tainly have followed my discreet example. But, 
so far from seeking repose, I caught, as I walked 
lown to my camp, a glimpse of the reverend 
man, as he passed between the window and the 
light, with the bottle clasped lovingly in one 
hand, while the other kept time to the chorus 
of a melody which, so far as I could judge, 
savored more of punch than prelacy. 


get, 
a 





FATHER IGNATIO MOVED BY THE SPIRIT. 


I must not forget to remark that the Padre’s 
assistant (a little dried-up Mexican, the very | 
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antipodes ot the priest) said something i in the 
morning of a sound like that of a person dane- 
ing in the Father’s room near day break. But 
this latter clause must have been a seandal. At 
all events, his reverence professed himself un- 
able to account for it, unless, indeed, it might 
have been “a deception of the author of all evil, 
| who was ever on the watch to take advantage, 
by interrupting the devotions of a Christian 
like himself.” I give the priest's explanation 
in his own words; and for mine own opinion in 
the matter, I can only say that I should be sorry 
to differ with him in a thing of such trivial im- 
portance. 


We were up betimes upon the ensuing day; 
but as I felt, after my vestry supper, by ne 
means anxious to hasten our departure, it was 
fully ten o’clock ere we had repacked our mules 


t | and were once more ready for tht road. 
the same time proffering his services to see me 
safe home (he had drank thrice to my once), | 


The bill of fare at breakfast was—thanks to 
the kindness of my reverend friend, the Padre, 
| who came down to share it—considerably im- 
| proved by the addition of some of the odds and 

ends of our last night’s entertainment, to say 
nothing of half a gallon of goat’s milk, and a 
couple of dozen of new-laid eggs, sent in by 
“particular request.” And then, for pleasant 
company and instructive conversation to season 
it, | will back the jovial friar (who looked as 
rosy and good-humored as if there were no such 
sins as old brandy and midnight revels in his 
deecalogue) against any six-bottle parson in all 
Christendom, the English fox-hunting districts 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Long life, say 

I, to jolly Father Ignatio, wherever he may be. 

But every thing comes to an end at last in 

this sublunary sphere, and so did our break- 
fast, and with it mf acquaintance with the 
priest, who showered upon me every blessing 
of the Church as he stood by the wayside upon 
that memorable morning, with his bald pate 
shining pleasantly, like a mirror in the sun, 
| waving his clerical sombréro in the air, and 
| shouting lustily after me until a sudden turning 
| of the road hid our party from his view, and 
| separated us forever. 

Our journey for the day was marked by no 
| particular incident, except that many of our 
| mules showed symptoms of giving out; and 
even my indefatigable little gray, who had 
borne up amid all the privations of hard travel 
and short rations, threatened momentarily to 


: drop down upon the road. But as we expected 


| to reach Santa Fé upon the evening of the mor- 


: | row, we felt any thing but despondent; and 


| good stories, sly jokes, and pleasant allusions 
| to our adventures by the way seemed the oceu- 
| pation of all. 

| Having completed our allotted distance, we 
| encamped for the night at a rancho where a 
Mexican “ Alcalde”—a very different sort of 
person from my friend the Priest—gave me a 
crusty invitation to supper, and nearly com- 
| passed the destruction of my digestive organs 
| through the medium of over- -done eggs and raw 
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aguadiénte. 1 was the gainer, however, by his 
surliness, for it induced me to make a virtue of 
necessity, and retire at a seasonable hour. As 
I pronounced a benediction upon the servant 
of the Church, so will I record my malediction 
against the representative of the civil authority. 
That he may fall a victim to the miseries of his 
own society is the very worst evil which I could 
wish Setor Alcalde Don Antonio Guerrara. 
Our start upon the third, and, we hoped, final 
day’s travel between Taos and Santa Fé, was 
anu early one. It was just sunrise by the lumin- 
ary in question; not to mention an authority 
which, as threatening clouds were darkening 
the eastern horizon, might have been consider- 
ed an equally reliable sign—I refer to the Al- 
calde’s chicken-yard, a preserve well stocked 
with fowls, as I am inclined to suspect my un- 
scrupulous follower Juan had ascertained during | 
the night, or else whence came the raw mate- 
rial for the stew on which we breakfasted ! 
Perchance it was an inquiry after one of his 
missing family that induced an elderly rooster, 
of corpulent dimensions and pompously martial 
air, to assume so elevated a position upon the 
posts of the corrdl, and vociferate his peculiar 
reveillé so noisily, asour party filed into the 
main road. Let me advise the reader, if he 
should ever become a traveler in the provinces 
of Mexico, to instruct his servant in the art of 
foraging; for if he prove an adept, it shall be 
well for his master, who might otherwise go 
supperless to bed. To do my “ treasure” just- 
ice, he was no fool, at least fn that respect. 
By noon we had reached a Mexican village, 
where, as Little Gray, my “ultimatum” in the 
way of transportation, was now upon her last 
legs, being scarcely able to carry herself, to say 
nothing of a rider, | concluded to tarry and dine, 
intending to push on and overtake the party, 
or, at all events, reach Santa Fé that night. 
I must confess that I was not a little influenced 
in this determination by the bright eyes of two 
new-made acquaintances—very pretty seiori- 
tas, who, in obedience to the orders of their papa 
(Don Alphabet I shall call him, for his names 
seemed legion), were then busily employed in 
cooking choice specimens of the usual products 
of the country—eggs, kid, and goat’s milk. 
Apropos to which, it appeared to me, in trav- 
ersing New Mexico, that the bill of fare in this 
primitive region would have suited Alexander 
Selkirk admirably ; for to that hard-headed ani- 
mal, the goat, the New Mexicans are indebted 
not only for their food and bedding, but occa- 
sionally for the very raiment which they wear. 
Having finished my repast, which I took sitting 
a la Turgué, using my hunting-knife and those 
yet earlier inventions, the fingers, as a substitute 
for the ordinary table implements, I lit a cigar, 
the scle survivor of a treasured few; and with 
the aid of a huge roll of “ sarapes” by way of a 
lounge, and the Don’s amiable daughters for 
society, I smoked and complimented the young 
ladies in bad Spanish, thus passing the time until 


| English 
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siésta@ in a highly satisfactory manner. This 
same siésta—which, by-the-way, means in plain 
an afternoon nap—was a luxury which 
I had been wise to have omitted; for I shumnber. 
ed so soundly that it was not until the length. 
ening shadows betokened the sinking of the sun 
that I recollected the weary leagues between 
myself and Santa Fé yet to be accomplished 


| Then, with somewhat of reluctance, I ordered 


out my mule, who had been dining in the corrdi, 
and now came most unwillingly to the door 
Upon offering money in payment for the atten- 
tion which | had received, it was, much to my 
surprise, and for the first time in my campaign. 
ing experience, declined by my host. So I had 
no alternative but to make my “ adios,” adding 
a “mille grdcias’—thousand thanks—as a re- 
ceipt in full. 

Once more upon the road, I experienced so 
much of that chilly uncomfortable feeling which 
is connected with a departure from pleasant 
quarters, and the undertaking of a long and 
lonely ride, that I determined to shorten its 
duration, if it were possible, and with this in 
tention halted to consult a peasant who was 


| lazily working upon one of the numerous irri- 


gating ditches which are the inseparable assist- 
ants of New Mexiean agriculture. This fellow, 
upon understanding that I was in haste, recom- 
mended “el seior” to take a certain by-road, 
which he pointed out, assuring me that it 
would be the nearest by more than a league 
It was in an evil hour that I listened to his 
advice, and departed from the beaten track t 
follow an almost mused bridle-path, which the 
gathering shadows of evening rendered yet 
more indistinct. But, buoyed up by hopeful 
anticipations of rest, and a gay time in Santa 
Fé, I kept jogging on while daylight and twi- 
light, and the pale radiance of a cloudless moon 
worked their changes in the aspect of earth and 
sky; changes which succeeded each other with 
a rapidity best accounted for by my own im- 
patience and the solitary weariness of the way. 
By midnight I had become a firm believer 
in three conclusions: First, that 1 wast lost. 
Secondly, that “ Little Gray” and myself were 
exceedingly tired, and hungry withal. And 
thirdly, that the sooner we made camp the bet- 
* In accordance with this latter determina- 
tion, I halted at the first pool of water, relieved 
my weary mule of her saddle and bridle, fasten- 
ed one end of the reata round her neck, though 
there was no particular fear of her stampeding 
as she was, in mountain parlance, “‘ pretty much 
give out;” and then, with the rope twisted 
round my arm, for want of a better picket pi: 

I lay down to sleep, having my saddle for a 
pillow, and a sandy piece of soil—I always pre 
fer that kind of ground for a mattress. How 
gloriously I rested that night! You may talk 
of your sound sleepers on feather-beds in well- 
ceiled chambers, you city bred people, who 
fancy you are enjoying robust health, and 
slumber like dormice! What do you know of 


ter. 
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«Nature's sweet restorer?” Why, I would not 
give one hour of that dreamless repose beneath 
the open sky, with the star-lit heavens above, 
and the pare night winds as they come surging 
over the dew-laden grasses—or, perchance, in 
lieu of these, a whisper of pattering leaves for 
alullaby, and the dim forms of bending foliage, 
waving to and fro like gigantic plumes, until 
the whole grows shadowy and ghost-like as it 
fades with increasing drowsiness, for all your 
feverish visions, born of indigestion and an im- 
pure atmosphere. 

The sun was at least an hour high ere his 
beams had gained sufficient power to recall 
me to the realities of this waking world, among 
the first of which I realized, as affecting myself 
personally, the facts that I had neither supped 
aor breakfasted, and, what was worse, stood 
little chance of doing either until my arrival at 
Santa Fé. 
another, this latter reflection brought me very 
naturally to the question, Where was Santa Fé! 
Was I in the right road or in the wrong? or—- 
which seemed quite as likely—in no road at all? 
Should I retrace my steps, or continue on? 
All very proper queries, but somewhat diffi- 
eult to answer, for the best of reasons—that I 
was very much in the dark myself. I had 
pondered these matters without arriving at any 
better result than a more intense degree of 
mystification, when, just as if to solve them all, 
down came a couple of Mexican wood-cutters, 
with a little drove of “ durros,” alias jackasses, 
some of which were laden with wood to an ex- 
tent which left only their heads and tails visible, 
while others trotted loose, with but a saddle 
apon their backs. 

Having my mule already for a start, I mounted 
and rode down to the pool, where the new- 
comers, both bipeds and quadrupeds, were then 
watering. Upon reaching the place, I first 
gave my mule a drink, and then advanced to 
exchange the usual good-morning, determined 
to obtain what information I wished, and, at 
the same time, impart as little as I conveniently 
could tomy new acquaintances. Buta Mexican 
is a shrewd talker, and in this particular in- 
stance they out-Yankee’d me completely; for 
in ten minutes time I had learned no more than 
{ had guessed at first—that they were wood- 
cutters going to Santa Fé with their cargo; 
while they had discovered that I was an Amer- 
ican—a stranger in a strange country—and 
badly lost to boot. As these people purposed 
taking a short cut, or what they called a “ca- 
mino cerca” —near road—though I would have 
defied any one but themselves or an Indian to 
follow it, I concluded to bear them company ; 
the more so as the elder of the two was a 
curiosity in his way, with a spice of humor in 
his composition, which exhibited itself in the 
caustic speeches which this dried up little 
anatomy jerked out occasionally, generally con- 
eluding a remark by the personal application 
of a pointed stick te the ribs of his donkey, 


Now, as one idea generally suggests | 





which never failed to call forth an indignant 
remonstrance from the injured beast. As we 
journeyed on in great good fellowship, I tried 
to beguile the tediousness of the way, which 
was just then leading us through a most unin- 
teresting region, by arguing the question of 
Roman Catholicism, and its influence upon the 
inhabitants of New Mexico. Upon this topie 
I found the old fellow excellently disposed 
to agree with me; for the money, “which, with 
the assistance of Saint Joseph, he expected to 
receive for his cargo, would, Valga me Dios, be 
all expended upon his return in the payment 
of a certain debt, due for religious services 


|and indulgences which he had obtained from 


the village priest, who would most probably” 
(added my informant, with a terrible punch of 
his durro’s back, who resented the blow in- 
stanter by kicking out with a vigor which 
nearly dislodged its rider) “spend it at the 
‘ Monte’ bank, or lose it at the cockfights after 
mass on Sunday afternoon.” 

While traveling thus, I could not but fancy 
that a schoolboy fresh from the wonders of the 
“ Arabian Nights” would have likened my com- 
panions to Ali Baba and his son, and myself, 


| perchance, to the Captain of the Robbers. Even 


I, with no great exercise of my ideality, almost 
expected that some rock would appear before 
which we would stand and ery “Open, Sesa- 
me!” But my recollections of “ Morgiana” and 
the “Forty Thieves” vanished most suddenly 
as “ Little Gray,” fairly “give out” at last, came 
heavily down, almost pitching me over her head 
in so doing. Upon removing the saddle, I dis- 
covered that, at the best, I could only hope she 
could be driven along barebacked until we 
reached Santa Fé; and as her carrying weight 
was a thing impossible, I was fain to charter a 
jackass (which, for a consideration, Ali Baba— 
for so I shall call him—made over to me for 
my sole use and benefit), by renting him for the 
next fifteen miles. So, without more ado, I shift- 
ed ‘‘Gray’s” saddle to the “burro,” an ill-tem- 
pered, obstinate little brute, who looked as if I 
could have transported him with greater ease 
than he could have carried me. Having, by a 
great reduction of the girths, got the saddle 
upon the creature’s back, where it appeared, 
by comparison, large enough for an elephant, I 
then attempted to bridle it—a_ proceeding 
which called forth, so far as jackasses could ex- 
hibit it, an unqualified expression of disappro- 
bation and astonishment from the assembled 
drove, who brayed in concert; whereupon the 
animal more particularly interested, as though 
this flourish of trumpets had been intended as a 
signal, locked his jaws with a tenacity which 
defied my utmost efforts to unclose them. Ali 
Baba, who had been hitherto a quiet looker-on, 
now dismounted, and explained to me that jack- 
asses were an exception to all rules, being sad- 
dled, but not bridled. 

“ But how,” queried I, ‘am I to guide him?” 

“ Nothing easier,” was the reply. “You have 
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only to use one of these ;’ ’ here he exhibited a 
stick of hard wood some two feet in length, and | 
sharply pointed at one end. 

As I was still quite in the dark as to the man- 
ner of employing it, I took a few lessons in don- | 
key-driving from Ali Baba, who gave me the 
following rules for my guidance; which I, alas! 
in my stupidity, reversed in their practical ap- | 
plication, thereby getting into difficulties, as the | 
sequel will show. 

Firstly. 1 was to turn the donkey to the right 
by placing the stick before his left eye, the right 
optic being covered when he was required to go 
in the opposite direction, Secondly. To stop | 
the animal, I was to wave the stick before both | 
eyes; while to urge him forward, it was only 
necessary to punch him vigorously about the 
head and shoulders with the pointed end of my 
rod. 


Determined to carry out my instructions to | 


the letter, I got under way with the remaining 
quadrupeds, and Little Gray in front, while Ali 
Baba and his son brought up the rear of the 
party. For the first mile or two I got along 
remarkably well. But then my evil fortune 
took the ascendant; for, having had a slight 
misunderstanding with my jackass, who had 
thought fit to take advantage of my inexperi- 


ence by doing pretty much as he pleased, I | 


used my pointed stick to such good purpose, 
that the brute made off with a rapidity which 
fairly astonished me, and disgusted Ali Baba, 
who, in the innocence of his heart, imagined 
that I desired to run away with his property. 
Having hailed me, under the influence of this 
supposition, in no very complimentary terms, 
which softened into a piteous entreaty as they 
discovered that I was increasing my speed, both 


father and son joined in the pursuit of what | 


they appeared to consider a sort of American 
freebooter absconding with felonious intent. I 
was in a passion, of course. The idea was too 
preposterous—a lieutenant of infantry eloping 
with a jackass. But my mirth soon overcame 
my rage. It was a scene which would have 
excited the risibles of a Stoic. Just picture it 


ing in the wind, and mounted upon a stiff- 
necked and rebellious “burro,” who rushed in- 
sanely on, carrying his rider, nolens volens, into 
the thickest part of the pine woods fringing an 
abrupt hillside. Confound those same pines, 


say I. I have not yet forgotten how sturdily | 


they stretched out their long, unbending arms, 
as if to compass the annihilation of my devoted 
brains—a catastrophe which the speed of my 
“burro” rendered not unlikely. But, with all 
these drawbacks, laugh I must, and laugh I did; 
for in my rear thundered Ali Baba and the jack- 
asses, with Little Gray in their wake, whose 
familiar face was stuck knowingly out, with an 
expression which seemed to say, ‘‘Go it, mas- 
ter; this reminds us of our old times in the in- 
dian country!” 


Vv erily, it was a steeple chase, and ov over the 
roughest kind of a country at that—a race jp 
| which I should have come off winner or brokep 

| my neck, if it had not been rather apruptly 
| terminated by my motive powers getting into 
a sand-heap, where I came to anchor very in 
| geniously by planting both feet, which my ‘long 
| legs and “ burro’s” short ones rendered an easy 
| matter, in the sand. Here I was speedily ove 
| taken by my pursuers, whose ardor, now that 
the chase was ended, seemed greatly -cooled 
| Mutual explanations having satisfied all par. 
ties, except the ‘‘burros,” that it was entirely a 
| mistake on their part, and ignorance of the art 
of jackass-driving on mine, we once more pur. 
sued our way; though I deemed it most pru 
dent to keep within hailing distance of Ali 
Baba, whose experience might prove useful in 
| ease of another stampede, 

It was not far from noon when, as we emerged 
from the pine-clad hills, I beheld for the first 
| time our long-desired haven, “La Ciudad de 
| Santa Fé.” Impatient to get forward, I per. 

suaded my companions to urge on their “bur. 

| ros,” until, by the vigorous exercise of their 
sharp sticks, they had succeeded in punching 
them into a steady trot, which soon brought us 
to the outskirts of the town. 

Being not over anxious to exhibit myself upon 
a Mexican jackass in the principal plaza of Santa 
Fé, I halted at the Quarter-master’s stables 
where I turned over my jackass, with a due con 
sideration, to ‘‘ Ali Baba,” who made his “ @ dios” 
and departed. My next proceeding was to rid 
| myself of ‘Little Gray,” who was, at my re 

quest, duly installed in the Government stables, 
| where both the accommodations and the amount 
of forage on hand must have astonished her ex 
eeedingly. Nor was it without a sigh of regret 
that I thus parted from the trusty companion 
of so many weary miles of travel, who had car 
ried me safely from the distant plains of Los 
| Angeles, serving me faithfully amid mountain 
| snows and desert wastes; and—save in one sol 
itary instance, where she left me afoot among 


the California sand-hills—conducting herself, 
to yourself. Fancy a young man some six feet | 
high, dressed in buckskin, with long hair stream- | 


for a mule, with undeviating docility. Poor 
“ Little Gray,” I wonder upon what rough road 


| you finally laid down to die; for “ Uncle Sam” 
| has, to his shame be it spoken, no retreat for 


broken-down animals, worn out in service—a 
“Board of Survey” and a “ public sale” being 
their sole reward. 

Being entirely unacquainted with the interior 
economy of the city I was about entering, | 
thought proper to consult with one of the 
Quarter-master’s agents, whom I found lounging 


| before the gate, as to the whereabouts of the 


principal inn; which resulted in my receiving 
the information that the “ United States Hotel” 
upon the “ Plaza” provided “ chicken fixins and 
eorn doins”—or, if a “stranger” wanted “ Mex 
livin’, frijoles and tortillas to boot—in better 
style than any cther establishment in Santa 
Fé.” Thanking him for his advice, and taking 
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GRAND ENTREE INTO SANTA FE. 


the direction indicated, I walked slowly toward 
the town, holding up my sarape with one hand, 
while I grasped my rifle in the other, cogitating, 
as I went, as to the probability of the “United 
States” being willing to receive so ill-dressed a 
customer as myself. Really it seemed more than 
doubtful, nor did a glance at my habiliments 
tend to the relief of my apprehensions. I cer- 
tainly eut any thing but an insinuating figure. 
My boots, between bakings in the sun and 
drenchings in the rain, had changed their con- 
ditional black to a positive brown. My leathern 
breeches, as well as my fringed hunting-shirt, 
bore undeniable traces of hard usage, to say 
nothing of sundry rents which had been but in- 
differently remedied by Sefior Juan’s attempts 
at needle-work—in a word, they were greasy, 
blood-stained, and powder-soiled; and as for 
my head-gear, why, the simple appellation of a 
“shocking bad hat” would have been a com- 


plimentary epithet if applied to my private and | 


personal sombréro. All things considered, my 
case looked badly. “Well, never mind,” was 
my mental ejaculation; “I’m tired and hungry 
—that’s certain; and if the proprietor of the 
United States don’t appreciate a gentleman in 
disguise, it’s no fault of mine. I'll state the 
case, argue the point, and enter into all proper 
explanations. So here goes.” 

Having come to this valorous determination 
to face the enemy, I hitehed up my leggins, 
and, with a firm grip of my rifle, walked into the 
main Plaza, where I halted before the door of 
the “ Hotel,” a description of which may not be 
uninteresting. 

As I recollect the “United States Hotel” in 
the summer of 1848, it was a long, low adobe 
building, with white-washed walls, narrow win- 
dows, and earthen floors; its landlord and 
proprietor being a certain Mr. Ebenezer Spin- 
dle, a man whose long arms, long legs, huge 





nose, and cadaverous coun- 
tenance had made him the 
wonder of his neighbors, who 
had seen fit to particularize 
him in familiar discourse as 
“ Long Eben” —as they said, 
“for short’—a diminutive 
which I shall adopt in allu- 
ding to him. 
“Long Eben” was a “ Deéwn 
East” man originally—a fact 
which no one who had ever 
listened to his oracular re- 
marks would be disposed to 
deny. He had migrated to 
the “Far West” when at the 
age of some five-and-twenty 
years—here he had gained 
** By what he called hook and 
crook, and 
What the moralists call over- 
reaching, 
A comfortable living ;” 
or, in less poetic phrase, had 
| ruled a country singing-school, edited a provin- 
cial newspaper, and occupied the stump politic- 
al, where he made bad speeches for a candidate 
who was—not elected. How he got to Santa 
| Fé, his most intimate friends had been unable 
| to diseover. There was a vague rumor in re- 
| gard to certain ‘‘ wild-cat” banking operations, 
| wherein our long friend had been an unsuccess- 
| ful speculator to an extent which rendered him 
any thing but a favorite with the stockholders. 
There were even whispers of an indignant, but 
| somewhat informal meeting of the stockholders 
| aforesaid; and a moonlight ride, which was 
somehow connected with a rail—I don’t mean 
an iron one. But all this may have been a 
scandal. Suffice it to say, that he had ‘‘loca- 
ted” in Santa Fé, where he had ehartered the 
| ‘United States,” and “allowed to tarry a spell 
| if it should pay.” 

Upon entering the common room, I found 
‘‘Long Eben” engaged in the concoction of a 
curious compound beverage, known among the 
initiated as a “‘gin cocktail ;” which being duly 
discussed and paid for by the consumer, I beck- 
oned to mine host, and calling him aside, 
asked—with some trepidation, I must confess, in 
my blandest tones—if he could accommodate 
me with board and a room during my stay in 
Santa Fé. After a little hesitation, and not 
more than fifty inquiries as to my birth, parent- 
age, business, previous history, and future in- 
tentions, he ‘‘allowed they didn’t calkerlate on 
havin’ boarders to stop all night, but if I had a 
blanket he guessed they could manage to fix 
some kind of a shake down.” So far, then, the 
thing was satisfactorily arranged; but now 
came the most important request of all, which, 
as the dinner-hour was at hand, I felt my- 
self called upon to propound instanter. It was 
an awkward business, but with a preparatory 
hem to summon up my courage and decide upon 
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— | 

the best way of putting it. I blundered out the | “Long Eben,” if he were a looker-on, that I 
following query: | Should prove a most unprofitable lodger. Hay. 
Would it be considered decorous, or would I | ing satisfied my hunger, I yielded to the dictates 
even be permitted to appear among the guests | of an awakened curiosity, and entered upon 
at the “ table d’héte” in my present attire; or, in | series of mental note-takings in relation to the 
other words, was a greasy buckskin hunting-| dress, conversation, and manners of my new 
shirt, with continuations to match, the style of | messmates. It was, moreover, a favorable mo- 
dinner costume then in vogue at Santa Fé? and| ment for my observations. The first heat of 
could my host inform me of the whereabouts the onslaught was past. The clatter of knives 
(I had just one “réal” and two “médios” —| the rattle of plates, and the shouts of “ muchdcho” 
total, five-and-twenty cents, federal exvrrency, | and “hémbre,” with which they demanded the 
in my pocket at the time) of the United States | services of the Mexican waiters, had given place 
Paymaster!—an all-important personage to a| to a comparative calm. The fat German oppo- 
subaltern out of funds. It was an anxious| site had paused in his feeding, and the nervous 
moment for me as I waited for his answer; | little Frenchman on my right no longer cursed 
but my mind was speedily relieved by “ Long | the cookery. So far, however, as the jargon 
Eben’s” ready rejoinder: ‘As fur what yeow| of tongues was concerned, the scene was a very 
hev got on, I calkerlate yeéur things is as good Babel—French, English, German, and Spanish 
as mine, and ef they warn’t, I reckon yeéu could | being all volubly employed to render the con- 
go to table in—” (here he referred to the nether | fusion more complete. ” We were certainly 9 


extremity of a certain under-garment, which . 
shal] be nameless)—‘‘ without any body’s keiir- 
ing ef yedu did; and as to the Paymaster, why, 
he lives jest reéund the corner of the Plaza, and 
I'll send a young Greaser* with yeéu, after din- 
ner, to show yeu the way.” 

Here all further conversation was cut short 
by a furious solo upon a bell, which, in the 
hands of the ‘young Greaser” alluded to, an- 
nounced to the world in general, and the pat- 


rons of the “United States” in particular, that | 


“corn doins and chicken fixins were going, 
dog-cheap, at only fifty cents per head ;” and I 
may remark that, had its tinklings been a spe- 
eial and direct call from the ‘‘ Evil One” him- 


self—had an earthquake capsized the “ United | 


States” and all therein—or had an elephant 
(always supposing he could have got under 
the door) walked in when least expected, | 
verily believe that each and all of these phe- 
nomena would have created less excitement 
than did the simple agitation of that brass 
dinner-bell. Through the front door at the 
back entrance, from rooms whose existence I 
had not even suspected, the famished bipeds 
eame rushing in—the long and the short, the 
young and the old, all differing in their various 
externals, but all in pursuit of the same lauda- 
ble desire to fill an “ aching void” within. Find- 
ing that “self-preservation” was the order of 
the day, I pushed on with the throng, and se- 
eured a seat at a long and not very clean pine- 
table, whose wooden benches, earthenware 
plates, and ill-made cutlery might, to a less 
experienced man, have looked any thing but 
inviting. But 1 was too fully impressed with 
the consciousness of long fasting to be over- 
mindful of exteriors, and for the first ten min- 
utes devoted my attention to the edibles before 
me with a:zeal which must have persuaded 





* The nickname ‘Greaser” is very generally applied to 
Mexicans by the Americans residing in our *‘ new acqui- 


sitions.” It is almost needless to remark that it is no 
complimentary phrase, being intended as a set-off to the 
“Gringo”—plain English, greenhorn—by which they are 
accustomed to designate us. 





mingling; and for costume, I felt almost at ease 
in regard to mine own as I criticised the dress 
of the people about me. There were men in 


jackets, and men in their shirt-sleeves—here a 


black coat, which would have been a credit to 
its wearer even on the right side proper (going 
down) of fashionable Broadway—and there a 
“hickory shirt,” which had gathered the dust 
of five days’ travel. Nor was our choice in 
occupation or position in life a limited one. 
There were old Santa Fé traders, who counted 
their gains by thousands, and whose signatures 
were good in St. Louis to almost any amount; 
there were rough frontiersmen, who boasted 
no “possibles” beyond the good rifle made by 
“Jake Hawkins,” which always “shot centre:” 
there were—but 
‘Pll see no more! 

For fear, like Banquo’s kings, they reach a score.” 

‘‘Heéw are yedu, stranger?” was my first 
salutation as I re-entered the bar-room, labeled 
“saloon,” of mine inn, and on turning round to 
see who and what manner of man he might be 
who took so tender an interest in my personal 
welfare, I beheld a tall Missourian, who, with 
the assistance of a chair and three-legged stool, 
with the slight adjuncts of a small carpet-bag 
aud a large pine-table, was making himself as 
comfortable as the enormous length of his legs 
would permit. ‘‘Heéw are yedu, stranger!” 
he repeated, as I continued to stare at him, 
still mentally wondering who this quaint spe- 
cimen of humanity, with his wonderful legs, 
home-spun breeches, and cow-hide boots could 
be. Having satisfied my curiosity, I informed 
him that I was in my usual health; upon re- 
ceiving which gratifying intelligence he arose, 
and, after stretching himself until [ thought of 
asking him to suspend so unnecessary an oper- 
ation, finally remarked that “he allowed | had 
come eéut thar to see the elephant,” at the 
same time giving me an invitation to ‘take a 
turn round town.” Before starting, however, 
he sorely tested my friendship by inviting me 
to join him in a “horn of Monongahele,” as he 





was pleased to term some of the most execrable 


“eorn whisky” which it has ever been my mis- | 


fortune to taste. 
Far West too long not to know that a refusal 
to drink would be considered any thing but 
courteous to my new acquaintance, or, as he 
himself would most probably have expressed 
it, | should be open to the charge of having 
made “a large hole in manners” by so doing. 
Having, therefore, duly complied with the stern 
requirements of frontier etiquette, we sallied 
out together, my long companion taking strides 
which would have done honor to “Jack the 
Giant Killer’s seven-league boots,” thereby 
keeping me at once in a dog-trot and a profuse 
perspiration. 

Leaving the main Plaza, we traversed a com- 


But I had sojourned in the | 
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room which, besides a couple of billiard-tables 
and a very mixed assemblage of the “ genus 
homo,” contained a sufficiency of cut-glass de- 
canters, not to mention a villainous smell of bad 
brandy, to inform me that it was the “‘bar;” 
but, as my companion had already paid his re- 
spects to the “ Monongahele,” he did not tarry, 


| but glided through the throng, while I followed 


plication of remarkably dirty streets until we 
halted before a low adébe house, built some- | 


what in the form of the letter L, with a flat 
roof, and walls carefully whitewashed upon the 
outside—perchance as a satirical commentary 
upon the purposes to which it was devoted. 
But my guide was little given to moralizing, or 
did not then eare to indulge in it ; for, after beck- 
oning with his hand, and muttering an explana- 
tion to the effect that “they kept an elephant 
in this establishment, and the ¢adlest kind of an 
animal at that,” he made for the door, through 
which he effected an entrance by stooping not 
more than six inches. Following his lead, and 


closely in his wake. A moment more, and we 
had entered another apartment, where the 
sounds and odors were, if possible, worse than 
those which we had encountered in the vesti- 
bule without. I now discovered that I had 
been introduced into the principal gambling 
saloon of the city. It was, as the exterior of 
the building had indicated, a long, low room, 
with narrow windows upon one side, which 
lighted it but dimly, and an earthen floor, which 
seemed perfectly impregnated with the expec- 


| torations of its tobacco-chewing frequenters. 


On either side of this apartment were ranged 
three tables for the convenience of the “ banks” 
and their customers. These tables were strong- 
ly built of some hard wood, with a parapet 
upon the three sides most distant from the wall ; 
partly, I presume, to prevent the money from 
rolling upon the ground, and partly, it may be, 
to put a stop to any undesirable serutiny into 
the manipulations of the banker. Between the 
wall and the tables were placed chairs for the 
convenience of the dealer, or Jealers—for these 


keeping close to my conductor, I stepped into a| gentry usually hunt in couyxes; while upon 
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the board was displayed not only the dure in 
the shape of Mexican dollars and Spanish doub- 
loons, or “ ounces,” as they are called in that 
region, but a preventive to interference (or, as is 
sometimes the case, just complaints of unfair 
dealings) in the shape of Bowie knives, “ Derrin- 
gers,” and “‘six-shooters,” which latter weapons 
lay prepared for instant use, being loaded and 
capped so as to be ready to the hand. 

The amount of capital invested in these op- 
erations was certainly much larger than | 
should have supposed, several thousands of dol- 
lars being not unfrequently exhibited, with an 
assurance that even larger sums would be forth- 
coming if the player should desire it. The up- 
per end of this “ Pandemonium” was occupied 
by a “roulette-table,” the proprietor of which 
kept erying out at intervals, “‘Come up, gentle- 
men! Here’s the game for your money! Any 
time while the ball rolls! Hagle by chance,” 
and so on. 

Finding that my new companion had by this 
time forgotten me, and almost his own exist- 


ence, in the all-absorbing interests of the gam- | 
| tinues her favorite “amusement,” being now 


bling-table, where, if I might judge from his oc- 
sasional exclamations of “ Wal, neéw!” and 
“ Wonder if that’s far!” he seemed to be tempt- 
ing Fortune with but indifferent success. 1 


made the acquaintance of a young volunteer | 


officer, who was lounging about the room, and 
as both were but “lookers on in Venice,” we 
joined company, and took notes, which at that 


time I had but little thought of printing. 
It is @ wise and truthful saying that “Death | 


” 


levels all things;” and if there be a parallel to 
that equality, which is only found in its per- 
fection when we lie down “with kings and 
counselors of the earth,” it is that born of the 


ple, nay, even honor itself, being forgotten for 
the chances of a ecard or the hazard of a die. 
Nor was it less so here, for amid the excited 
throng I noticed more than one woman—yes, 
even child—who was risking money upon the 
fluctuations of that truly Mexican mode of 
gambling, “‘ el monté.” 

Among the females present, I remarked one, 
whose face—though she was by no means ad- 
vanced in life—bore most unmistakably the im- 
press of her fearful calling, being searred and 
seamed, and rendered unwomanly by those pain- 
ful lines which unbridled passions and midnight 
watching never fail to stamp upon the coun- 
tenance of their votary. I afterward learned 
that this person was the most notorious, if not 
the most accomplished gambler in New Mexico, 
where:she had obtained by her unprecedented 
successes a famous, or, rather, infamous reputa- 
tion. As her history is a peculiar one, I will 
give it inthe language of Gregg, who thus al- 
ludes to her in that excellent work, “The Com- 
merce of the Prairies.” 

“The following will not only serve to show 
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| to 


the light in which gambling is held by all class 
| es of society, but to illustrate the purifying ef 
fects of wealth upon character. Some twelve 
jor fifteen years ago, there lived, or, rather 
roamed in Taos a certain female of very loves 
habits, known as La Jules. Finding it difficult 
to obtain the means of subsistence in that dis 
| trict, she finally extended her wanderings to 
the capital. She there became a constant at 


tendant upon one of those pandemoniums where 


the favorite game of monté was dealt pro bono 
publico. Fortune at first did not seem inclined 


|to smile upon her efforts, and for some years 


she spent her days in lowliness and misery. At 
last her luck turned, as gamblers would say, 
and on one oceasion she left the bank with 


| spoil of several hundred dollars. This enabled 


her to open a bank of her own, and, being fa 
vored with a continuous run of good fortune, 
she gradually rose higher and higher in the 
scale of affluence, until she found herself in pos- 
session of a very handsome fortune. In 1843, 
she sent to the United States some ten thousand 
dollars to be invested in goods. She still con 


considered the most expert monté dealer in all 
Santa Fé. She is 
openly received 
in the first cir- 
cles of society. I 
doubt, in truth, 
whether there is 
found in 
the city a lady of § 
more fashionable 
reputation than 


be 


| this same Tules, 
inow known 
morally pestiferous miasmas of the gambling- | 
table, where the one great passion absorbs all | 
minor considerations—dignity, position, princi- | 


as 
Settora DonaG er- 
trudes Barceld.” 

The foregoing particulars were entirely con- 
firmed by statements made to me during my 
stay in Santa Fé. This woman has since gone 
to render her final account, and was, I am told, 
interred with all that pomp and ceremony with 
which ill-gotten wealth delights to gild its ob 
sequies. Alms were given to the poor, and 
masses performed for the repose of a soul which 
could claim but one mediator between itself and 
its Creator. When I saw her, she was richly 
but tastelessly dressed—her fingers being liter- 
ally covered with rings, while her neck was 
adorned with three heavy chains of gold, to the 
longest of which was attached a massive cruci- 
fix of the same precious material. 

Another “ noticeable” amid this motley as 
semblage, who attracted no small share of my 
attention, was a Mexican priest, who, in the 
clerical garb of his order, with cross and rosary 
most conspicuously displayed, was seated at one 
of the tables near me, where he seemed com- 
pletely engrossed by the chances.of his game, 
the fluctuations of which he was marking by 
the utterance of oaths as shocking and blasphe- 


LADY TULES. 





mous as ever issued from human lips. Unlike 
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THE PADRE WINS. 


my jolly friar, Father Ignatio(whom may Bac- 
chus defend), he sinned, not from carelessness, 
or out of a genial exuberance of animal spirits, 
but from the evil workings of the sin-blackened 
soul within. Yet this man was a minister at 
the altar, and a sworn protector of Christ’s 
flock; who held, aceording to his creed, the 
power to absolve and to baptize, to shrive the 
dying and intercede for the dead; who would 
go from the curses of g “hell” to the house of 
the living God, and there stand in his sacerdo- 
tal robes and say unto his people, “Go in peace, 
thy sins are forgiven thee!” 


As I was still following out the train of 
thought to which these matters had given rise, 
my meditations were interrupted by the sud- 
den reappearance of my Missourian guide, who 
had lingered about Madame 7wles’ bank until 


he had staked and lost his last dollar. I shall 
not soon forget his woe-begone expression as 
he planted himself direetly in front of me, ele- 
vating his tall form to its fullest altitude, while 
his right arm was gesticulating in the air. 
After looking full in my face for a moment, he 
addressed me in the following strain: 
“I brought yeéu hiar, stranger, to see the 
elephant; but J kinder expect [ve seen the 
eritter wuss than yeéu hev. If yeéu'll take a 
fool’s advice, yedu’ll leave hiar—sure as shoot- 
ing, and forgit the trail yeéu cum by. Darn 
the keiirds!” he added, in a sudden burst of in- 
dignation; “I allers wus a fool, and cuss this 
Greaser swindle they call Monté! I only wish 
the man that invented it had had his head tuck 
off with a cross-cut saw just afore he thought 
of it—wall, Ido, hoss !” Here he paused. I list- 
ened for something more, but he had “ said his 
say,” and, walking moodily through the crowd, 
which he elbowed with but scanty ceremony, 
he finally disappeared through the open door- 
way. The next time I saw him, he was seated 
upon the driver’s box of a heavy mule-wagon, 
en route for Chihuahua, where, as he informed 
me, “he allowed to make a raise,” being just 
then, “thanks to that cussed Monté woman, flat 
broke.” 
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Upon regaining the, by comparison, purer 
air of the uncleansed alley-way without, I could 
searcely avoid moralizing upon the scenes which 
| had so recently witnessed. Here were men, 
women, and children—the strong man, the 
mother, and the lisping child—all engaged in 
that most debasing of vices, gambling, an en- 
tire devotion to which is the besetting sin of 
the whole Mexican people. But yet these trans- 
gressors were not without an excuse. What 
better could you have expected from an igno- 
rant, priest-ridden peasantry, when those whom 
they are taught to reverence and respect, and 
who should have been their prompters to bet- 
ter things, not only allow, but openly practice 
this and all other iniquities? If there be a 
eurse (as who shall doubt?) pronounced against 
those who are instrumental in whelming a land 
in moral darkness, what must be the fate of 
those “blind leaders of the blind,” the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of New Mexico? 

On my way back to the “Hotel” I paid my re- 
spects to the paymaster, or, rather, to his clerk, 
from whom I received certain moneys due me 
from the United States for services rendered. 
Departing thence, I walked into a “store” upon 
the Plaza, where I purchased divers articles of 
elothing, with which, and a fit-out for my ex- 
tremities in the shape of hat and boots, I so 
metamorphosed myself that a little Mexican, 
who had both. my exit and entrance; 
grinned admiringly, which, coupled with the 
compliment of non-recognition paid me by 
“Long Eben” upon my return, was, all things 
considered, extremely flattering. 

As it wanted still at least an hour to supper- 
time, that meal being served at the very prim- 
itive period of sunset, I once more sallied forth, 
leaving ‘‘ Long Eben” lolling against his door, 
where he was busily engaged in completing 
what Dickens would have called “a magie cir- 
cle of tobacco juice,” to wander through the 
town. 

Of La Ciuddd de Santa Fé, as it existed in 
the summer of 1848, I can say little that is fa- 
vorable; but as I am unwilling to pass judg- 
ment upon so limited an acquaintance, I prefer 
adopting a description of that city which | find 
recorded in the narrative of Gregg, to advanc- 
ing my own hasty impressions. The more so, 
as I am satisfied that this description is not 
only the most correct, but the briefest which I 
have hitherto seen. He says, writing in 1844, 

“Santa Fé, the capital of New Mexico, is the 
only town of any importance in the provinee. 
We sometimes find it written Santa Fé de San 
Francisco (Holy Faith of Saint Francis), the lat- 
ter being the patron or tutelary saint. Like 
most of the towns in this section of country, it 
occupies the site of an ancient pueblo, or Indian 
village, whose race has been extinct for a great 
many years. Its situation is twelve or fifteen 
miles east of the Rio del Norte, at the western 
base of a snow-clad mountain, upon a beautiful 
stream of small mill-power size, which ripples 


seen 
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SANTA FE, FROM THE GREAT MISSOURI TRAIL 


down in icy cascades, and joins the river some | 
twenty miles to the southwestward. The pop- | 
ulation of the city itself but little exceeds 3000; 
yet, including several surrounding villages, 
which are embraced in its corporate jurisdic- 
tion, it amounts to nearly 6000 souls. The lat- 
itude of Santa Fé, as determined by various 
observations, is 35° 41' (though it is placed on 
most maps nearly a degree further north), and 
the longitude about 106° west from Greenwich. 
Its elevation above the ocean is nearly 7000 
feet; that of the valley of Taos is, no doubt, | 
over a mile and a half. The highest peak of 
the mountain (which is covered with perennial | 
snow), some ten miles to the northeast of the 
capital, is reckoned about 5000 feet above the | 
town. Those from Taos northward rise to a| 
much greater elevation. The vown is very ir- 
regularly laid out, and most of the streets are | 
little better than common highways, traversing | 
scattered settlements, which are interspersed | 
with corn-fields, nearly sufficient to supply the 
inhabitants with grain. The only attempt at 
any thing like architectural compactness and 
precision consists in four tiers of buildings, 
whose fronts are shaded with a fringe of portales 
or corredores of the rudest possible description. 
They stand around the public square, and com- 
prise the Palacio, or Governor’s House, the 
Custom-house, the Barracks (with which is con- 
nected the fearful Calabozc), the Casa Consis- 
torial of the Alcaldes, the Capilla de los Solda- 
dos, or Military Chapel, besides several private 
residences, as well as most of the shops of the 
American traders.” 





During my sojourn in Santa Fé I was struck 
with the very peculiar taste which the young 
ladies of that city display in their fondness for 
Indeed, when I first entered the 
town, it appeared to me that every woman 
under the age of five-and-thirty was afflicted 
with an inflammation of the face, which I had 
mentally coneluded might be “ catching ;” in this 
belief I continued until my fears were relieved 
by the kindness of a friend, who elucidated th: 
mystery by letting me into the secret. It 
seems that the “ seforitas,” and, for that matter, 
“ senoras” too, occasionally are in the habit of 


cosmetics. 


} disfiguring themselves, by covering one or bot 1 


cheeks with some kind of colored paste, which 
gives even to their village belles any thing but 


| an attractive appearance. This painting might, 
| to the casual observer, seem intended as an or- 


nament, got up in imitation of their Indian 
neighbors, or, it may be, of our own fashiona 
ble fair ones. But it is not so; for I am assured, 
by those whose opportunities of judging are un 
deniable, that it is put on as a preservative to 


| the complexion. So that a New Mexican beauty 


is not only willing to forego the luxury of the 
bath, but even to appear hideous for a month 
at a time, for the sake of exhibiting a clean 
face and ruddy cheeks while gracing som 
grand fandango or fiesta. 

There is yet another custom among these 
people which is well worth knowing, indeed 
as applied to a “distinguished few.” I would 
not altogether dislike its adoption into our 
own more civilized community. It is this: the 
New Mexicans greet a friend, not by compress- 
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ing and then agitating his hand, but by putting 
an arm about his neck and literally embracing 
him—a nice, old-fashioned, patriarchal way. 
This custom applies to all ages and both sexes; 
and really I agree with “Los Gringos” Wise, 
who informs us that “it is a real luxury to 
meet a-pretty seforita after a short absence.” 
But, like every thing else, the thing has its 
drawbacks, and serious ones too. For instance, 
though it may be a very delightful thing to 
embrace, or be embraced by Gabrié/la or Marti- 
na, or any other dark-eyed damsel of “ sweet six- 
teen,” it is any thing but desirable to be obliged 
to extend the same courtesy to their brother 
Juan, or their “ Padre” Don Joséf, particularly 


if Messrs. Juan and Joséf have dined upon a | 


“hotch-potch” seasoned with garlic, which is 
but too often the ease. As I said before, the 
custom is a good one, but in its practical appli- 
cation should be limited to one’s young lady 
friends. 

In repassing ‘he Plaza, my attention was 
attracted by a group of Indians, whose dress 
and general appearance proved the. to belong 
to some tribe which I had not hitherto seen. 
Upon making inquiry, I learned that they were 
Navajos, then detained as the somewhat un- 
willing pledges for the restoration of certain 
captives, and other property, stolen by their 
brethren from the good people of New Mexico 
andits vicinity. The accompanying “portrait” 


NAVAJO IN WAR COSTUME. 


and “full-length,” for the originals of which 1 
am indebted to the sketches of Mr. R. H. Kern, 


| will give the reader some idea of their peculiar 
style of beauty. 


HEAD OF NAVAJO INDIAN. 


It was at an early hour that my landlord ex- 
hibited the “shake-down” which had been 
prepared for me. I did not make the sugges 
tion, bu’, if the truth be told, my first impres- 
sion upon seeing it was, that a “shake-up” 
would do it no manner of harm. But a man 
who has lived out of doors for a month or two 
will scarcely grumble at a bed of any kind; so 
I said my “good-night” and tumbled in, but 
not to sleep; for either I was unused to being 
thus “ cabined and confined,” or it may be that 
the ehinches (in plain English—bed-bugs), which 
swarm—as every New Mexican traveler is but 
too well aware—in this favored land, were too 
numerous for comfort. At all events, for some 
cause, 

“T turned, and turned, and turned again, 
With an anxious brain, 
And thoughts in a train 
Which did not ran upon sleepers ” 

Right glad was I to hail the first red gleam 
which came stealing in throngh the barred win- 
dows to announce the coming of the day; less 
pleased was I when, upon attempting te call a 
servant, I found that I had eaught, thanks to 
sleeping in a draft, “ a horrid cold,” which would 
not permit of my speaking above a whisper. 
Pains in my limbs, and an aching head, were 
soon added to my catalogue of symptoms, and 
prudence confined me to the house for the two 
succeeding days, when Kit made his appearance 
—a very gleam of sunshine, if sunshine ever 
came in the garb of a travel-soiled mountaineer 
—to cheer my solitude, and inform me of his 
future plans, which were as follow: 

He purposed obtaining fresher animals from 
the Quarter-master, reducing his party, and, by 
taking a short cut, go directly on to Fort Leav- 
enworth—all of which was sad news to me; for 
I had already determined that, in ease of his 
immediate departure, I should be obliged to - 
prolong my stay in Santa Fé until I should be 
sufficiently recruited to continue my journey 
by a longer and less expeditious route. But, as 
better might not be, we parted—he to the free 





air and exciting travel of the Great Prairies, 
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and I to mope within my solitary room, with 
the dusty Plaza and its low adobe walls to 
bound my prospect, and no better amusement 
than the study of character as I found it ex- 
hibited in the rougher specimens of humanity 
who frequented the inn. 

It was a joyful thing to me when that un- 
welcome visitor, the “influenza,” once more 
permitted me to go abroad—a liberty which I 
was not slow to take advantage of, by visiting 
one of the principal Santa Fé traders, whose 
train was about returning to the frontiers of 
Missouri. This gentleman received me kindly, 
and on learning that I desired to accompany 
his party, offered me every facility for so doing. 

As the train which I purposed traveling with 
was already en route, having advanced as far 
as the Mora, the usual starting point of the re- 
turning caravans, where it was only awaiting 
the arrival of wagons which had been left be- 
hind in Santa Fé for repairs, and as these wag- 
ons were to leave town early next day, I fult 
that I had no time to lose in preparing for my 
new start. So, after divers consultations with 
those versed in this, to me, novel kind of travel, 
I provided myself with a good stout mule, a buf- 
falo horse, which I styled “ Bucephalus” forth- 
with, and provisions for the trip in the shape 
of flour, bacon, hard bread, sugar, coffee, and so 
forth, each and all of which I found useful in 
their way. 

It was not far from eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing of a sultry July day that I mounted my 
« Bucephalus,” who had been airing himself for 
the half hour previous in front of the hotel. As 
1 had but two persons to say good-by to, my 
leave-taking was of the shortest. But in the 
case of Sefor Juan, my old servant, whom I saw 
upon that sunshiny morning for the last time, 
I must confess that I experienced a greater feel- 
ing of regret than I had anticipated. He had, it 
is true, been with me but two calendar months, 
yet in that short period he had forded rivers, 
and traversed desert sands by my side; we had 
shivered in the same blast, burned beneath the 
same sun, and warmed ourselves by the same 
fire, until his image, uncouth and repulsive as 
it was, formed the back-ground of a thousand 
scenes not easily forgotten, and—hang the fel- 
low !—made my voiée a little husky as I gave 
him my hand for parting. 

“Long Eben” was the last to say farewell, 
which he did in his own peculiar style, the 
“ Dedéwn East” drawl being still predominant— 
“ Good-by, Mister; and ef yeéu meet eny body 
on the road that’s bedéund for Santa Fé, yeéu 
may say that the United States Hotel is a dread- 
ful nice place to stop at, won't yeéu?” 

It was with no feeling of regret that I lost 
sight of those piles of sun-dried brick which 
make up the larger portion of La Ciuddd de 
Santa Fé. I did not like the place, I could 
scarcely have said why. It may have bettered 
itself since, but it did not suit me then. It is 
possible that the life of wild excitement which 
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I had been leading during my Rocky Mountain 
journeyings had unfitted me, in a measure. for 
its every-day realities. Be this as it may, I had 
| had the blues, and, what is almost as bad, the 
influenza, in it; and once more upon my horse's 
back, with my rifle in my hand, and the fresh 
breezes from the broad prairies upon my cheek, 
I felt that I would not have re-entered it for 
| any consideration short of a positive order from 
my commanding officer. 

Our travel that day was marked by no par- 
ticular incident until our arrival at the Pecos 
where we encamped for the night. During our 
| detention at this point 1 examined some ruins 
in that vicinity, which I found highly interest- 
| ing, not only from their antiquity, but from the 
| historical events with which they are connected. 

As I am already indebted to Colonel Emory’s 
report for the original sketches of the ancient 
Aztee and Catholie church ruins represented 
jin the cuts, and as I find the substance of my 
|own observations embodied in his journal, | 
| shall take the liberty of quoting such facts as 
| might prove explanatory or generally interest- 
ing. Under date of August 17th, 1846, he says. 

“Pecos, once a fortified town, is built on a 
promontory or rock, somewhat in the shape of 
afoot. Here burned, until within seven years, 
the eternal fires of Montezuma; and the re 
mains of the architecture exhibit, in a promi- 
nent manner, the engraftment of the Catholic 
Church upon the ancient religion of the country 
At one end of the short spur forming the termi- 
nus of the promontory are the remains of the es- 
tifa, with all its parts distinct; at the other are 
the remains of the Catholic church, both show- 
ing the distinctive marks and emblems of the 
tworeligions. The fires from the estifa burned, 
and sent their incense through the same altars 
from which was preached the doctrine of Christ. 
Two religions, so utterly different in theory, 
were here, as in all Mexico, blended in harmoni- 
ous practice until about a century since, when 
the town was sacked by a band of Indians. 
Amidst the havoc of plunder of the city, the 
faithful Indian managed to keep his fire burn- 
ing in the estéfa; and it was continued till, a 
few years since, the tribe became almost ex 
tinet. Their devotions rapidly diminished their 
numbers, until they became so few as to be un- 
able to keep their immense estiéfa (forty feet in 
diameter) replenished, when they abandoned 
the place and joined a tribe of the original race 
over the mountains, about sixty miles to the 
southward. There, it is said, to this day they 
keep up their fire, which has never yet been 
extinguished. The labor, watchfulness, and ex- 
posure to heat consequent upon the practice of 
the faith, is fast reducing the remnant of the Mon- 
tezuma race, and a few years will in all proba- 
bility see the last of this interesting people. The 
accompanying sketches will give a much more 
accurate representation of these ruins than any 
written descriptions. The remains of the mod- 
ern church, with its crosses, its cells, its dark, 
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RUINS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AT PECOS. 


mysterious corners and niches, differ but little 
from those of the present day in New Mexico. 
The architecture of the Indian portion of the 
ruins presents peculiarities worthy of notice. 
Both are constructed of the same materials—the 
walls of sun-dried brick, and the rafters of well- 
hewn timber, which could never have been 
shaped by the miserable little axes now em- 
ployed by the Mexicans, which resemble in 
shape and size the wedges used by our farmers 
for splitting rails. The cornices and drops of 
the architrave in the modern church are elab- 
orately carved with a knife.” 

How graphie a picture does this description 
present of the sincere and disinterested devo- 
tion of these zealous but deluded worshipers 
—a delineation which, while it furnishes rich 
material for the exercise of a romantic imag- 
nation, affords much which should give rise 
tomore serious reflections. On the one hand, 
t excites our ideality by producing to the 
mind's eye a representation of the scene. We 


RUINS OF AZTEC TEMPLE AT PECOS. 
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behold the huge fires of the 
estifa; we hear them roar 
and crackle as the silent 
watchers heap fresh fuel up- 
on the blazing pile; we see 
the worn and wasted wor- 
shipers, whose hollow cheeks 
and attenuated limbs bear 
the impress of their painful 
and long-continued vigils. 
We cun follow, in fancy, its 
devoted attendants, as year 
by year, and hour by hour, 
they fulfill their appointed 
tasks. We see them amid 
the summer’s heat and in the 
winter's: cold, shivering in 
the blast, or fainting beneath 
a sultry sun, as they go forth 
to procure the material with 
which to feed the flames. We 
ean go with them during the 
| long and dreary nights, when the exhausted 
Indian retires for a moment from the scene 
of his labors to cool his fevered brow and gaze 
upon those orbs, of whose mighty Creator he 
| is so profoundiy ignorant. We can be with 
| him as he returns to renovate the dying flame, 
| working patiently for naught, while the dark 
| hours come and go, though the night-winds 
| blow, and the pale moon shines steadily with 
} out; and even while the “ gray dawn” is light 
|ing up the misty hills, while sweet birds are 
warbling their matin songs, and all nature is 
rejoicing in the advent of the new-born day. 
Yet still he keeps his watch, forgetful of the 
world, with its myriad beauties, the creation 
of that master hand whose works are so f.:!! 
of strength, and dignity, and glorious perfection. 

And this is Fancy’s view; but there are 
deeper thoughts connected with the theme. Is 
there, in the self-sacrificing adoration of these 
benighted children of Montezuma, no reproof to 
| the weak and vacillating spirit?) No rebuke to 
the lukewarm ardor of those 
who profess, in this our ¢ 
lightened age, to worship one 
God in spirit and in truth? 
Truly this is a subject upon 
which much could be writ- 
ten. 

After our departure from 
the Pecos, we met with little 
in the way of incident or a:l- 
venture which would be ii- 
teresting if recorded here, 
save that some two days pri- 
or to our arrival at the Afora 
our teamsters celebrated the 
advent of the Fourth of July, 
and their own independence, 
by drinking an unlimited 
quantity of corn whisky, 
which ended in their getting 
most patriotically drunk; 
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and calling into requisition the services of ** Nig- 
ger Bill”—a little dried-up blackamoor, who 
on this occasion danced “Juba,” “by particu- 
lar request,” to the sound of a violin played by 
an eccentric genius from Kentucky, whose mu 
sical talents had already obtained for him the 
soubriquet of “Kentuck the fiddler.” 

I derived, too, some satisfaction, while en 
route, from a visit to a Mexican rancho, where, 
as I attempted to carry on a conversation in 
English, they very naturally imagined that | 
understood no Spanish—a belief which led them 
into the double error of supposing that I was 
just from ‘‘the States,” and might therefore be 
desirous of purchasing one of those hairless, 
rat-tailed, New Mexican curs, which the Amer- 
icans are in the habit of designating as “ cast- 
iron dogs”—an animal much valued in those 
regions as a sort of four-legged warming-pan, 
to which purpose these unlucky quadrupeds 
are frequently applied. The not very flatter- 
ing conversation which ensued among its own- 
ers (who were anxious to cheat me, if it were 
possible), as well as their astonishment upon 
discovering that I had fully appreciated their 
remarks, afforded me no little amusement, 
which I finally enhaneed by delivering my 
opinion of themselves and their “ costumbres.” 

I was not sorry when we at length reached 
the Mora, the literal meaning of which is * mul- 
berry ;” but, though that fruit is found in its 
vicinity, I am inclined to believe, with Gregg, 
that it owes its appellation to some early set- 
tler of that name, from the fact that the New 
Mexicans always call it Rio de lo de Mora. 





Here we found the train, or rather trains—fp, 
they were three in number, though now - 
solidated, for the greater security which an jy 
crease of numbers would afford—only waiting 
for our arrival to make their final preparations 
and take up their line of march. 

I must not forget to remark that, during oy, 
short detention here, I noticed some very pecu- 
liar effects of mirage, or, as they are termed in 
prairie parlance, “ false ponds ;” as also the ap 
pearance of one of those whirlwinds which are 
common not only to the “ great prairies,” but to 
the sandy wastes of the “California Basin,” 
The accompanying wood-cuts will give a far 
better idea of these phenomena than any writ- 
ten description. So far as the whirlwind is con- 
cerned, the explanation is a simple one, the 
moving column being nothing more than a col- 
lection of the particles of dried grasses or dust, 
which have been taken up and carried forward 
by the eddying currents of air, as I have seen 
water-spouts upon that less substantial plain, 
the ocean. The mirage is, however, not so easily 
aceounted for, It has ever attracted the atten. 
tion, and excited much speculation, as well as 
no small difference of opinion, among the voy 
ageurs upon the great prairies. For myself, | 
am inclined to concur in the opinion of a tray- 
eler, who says: “The philosophy of these ‘ false 
ponds’ seems generally not well understood. 
They have usually been attributed to refraction, 
by which a section of the bordering sky would 
appear below the horizon. But there ean | 
no doubt that they are the effect of reflection 
upon a gas emanating, perhaps, from the sun- 
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EFFECT OF THE MIRAGE—“‘TALSE PONDS.” 


scorched earth and vegetable matter. Or it | 
may be that a surcharge of carbonic acid, pre- 
cipitated upon the flats and sinks of these 
plains by the action of the sun, produces the | 
effect. At least it appears of sufficient density, 
when viewed very obliquely, to reflect the ob- | 
jects beyond; and thus the opposite sky, being | 
reflected in the pond of gas, gives the appear- | 
ance of water. As a proof that it is the effect 
of reflection, I have often observed the distant 
trees and hilly protuberanées which project 
above the horizon beyond distinctly inverted 
in the pond; whereas, were it the result of re- 
fraction, these would appear erect, only cast 
below the surface. Indeed, many are the sin- 
gular atmospheric phenomena observable upon 
the plains, which would afford a field of inter- 
esting research for the curious natural philos- 
opher.” 

As I have before stated, our sojourn at the 
Mora was a brief one. 

And now, ere we bid each other, for the pres- 
ent, good by, let me choose for my “finally” 
that much-vexed topie, a rail-road to the Pacific. 
Can it be built? will it pay? both simple 
and peculiarly American questions, which I 
shall answer in precisely the same manner that 
every practical man who has crossed the coun- 
try would reply to a similar query. Let us 
look at the thing fairly; and, to do so, begin 
with the dark side of the picture: 

Can it be built? The obstacles to its accom- 
plishment are immense. Huge mountains rear 
their rugged bulwarks as if to bar its progress. 
Precipitous cliffs and deep caions are in its! 
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path. Overcome these difficulties, and yon 
have yet to struggle with the shifting sands 
and uninhabitable wastes of the Great Basin. 
Hostile Indians are to be subdued; wells dug, 
or water brought from long distances, to sup 
ply the hosts of laborers which so vast a work 
must necessarily employ. Such are a few of 
the popular arguments against its feasibility. 
But though they may and do exist, does it 
therefore follow that they are insurmountable! 
We shall hardly need workmen for the task, 
when every day is bringing to our shores crowds 
of able-bodied emigrants, whose strong arms are 
seeking employment within our borders. Have 
we not such men as Fremont and Beale, the 
former of whom, with the assistance of Senator 
Benton, has done more to bring this project into 
notice, and render it a possibility, than any oth 
er explorer? Have we not engineers of the 
highest order of talent? And are we not in 
this, the nineteenth century, endowed with the 
enterprise to begin, and the energy to carry 
out, this or any other reasonable undertaking? 
In a word, do we lack that spirit, whose cry js, 
“Go ahead!” I, for one, should be sorry to be- 
lieve that any American-born man could be so 
far behind the age in which we live as to ac- 
knowledge that an impossibility can exist which 
Yankee ingenuity, and its servant, the steam- 
engine, are unable to triumph over. We may 
not live to witness its completion. It may even 
be deferred until the spring-time of our chil- 
dren’s children; but the prophecy which hung 
upon my lips as our little band of way-worn 
voyageurs traversed with hasty steps the bases 
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of those mighty “siérras,” will yet be fulfilled ; 
for | am confident that the “iron horse” will 
one day ‘hander upon his rapid flight through 
these far solitudes, now so wild and tenantless. 
It is most undoubtedly the great task of our day 
and generation. Let us, then, snatch the honor 
of being its first projectors, ere “‘ Young Amer- 
ica” rises up to thrust aside the “Old Fogy- 
ism” of his fathers, and plant the corner-stone 
of this stupendous national work. 

Will it pay? Need I answer the question. 
Look at the countless sails which are whiten- 
ing the boisterous seas of the stormy Cape. 
Remember the multitudes 
tilential miasmas of the Is)...aus to reach the 
“El Dorado” of their hopes. Have the coasts 
of China and the Indian Seas no cargoes for 
our Atlantic ports? Has the great country 
across which the Pacific Rail-road would be a 
social, political, and Christian bond of union, 
no resources to be developed, no products to 
export ? 

Look at it in a military point of view. With 
such a facility, we could, in case of need, con- 
centrate an “organized militia”—that strongest 
safeguard of a free republic—upon the shores 
of either ocean. A few days’ notice would 
place the “ bone and sinew” of the West beside 
the hardy fishermen of our Atlantic seaboard. 
We should then be almost entirely secured 
against invasion from without, or dissension 
from within our territory. Such a work would 
do more to weaken sectional prejudice than 
the legislation of a century. 
peat, It will be done! 


‘o brave the pes- 


Once more I re- 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN SAXONY. 


G REAT as were the military resources, which | 


T the Emperor's genius had created, the skill 
and vigor of his civil administration were still 
more extraordinary. The Minister of the Interior, 
at this time, made the following report to the 
legislative body.* 

‘Gentlemen, notwithstanding the immense 
armies, which a state of war, both maritime and 
continental has rendered indispensably necessary, 


the population of France has continued to increase. | 


French industry has advanced. The soil was 
never better cultivated, nor our manufactures 
more flourishing. 
tory, has wealth been more equally diffused, 
among all classes of society. The farmer now 
enjoys benefits to which he was formerly a 
stranger. 
its value has greatly risen. His food and clothing 
are better, and more abundant than heretofore, 
and his dwelling is more substantial and con- 
voment. 

‘‘ Improvements in agriculture, manufactures, 
and the useful arts, are no longer rejected, merely 
because they are new. Experiments have been 
made in every branch of labor, and the methods 


* Count Montalivet, Feb. 25, 1813 





And at no period of our his- | 


He is enabled to purchase land, though | 
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proved to be the most useful, have been adopted 
Artificial meadows have been multiplied, the 
system of fallows is abandoned, rotation of crops 
is better understood, and improved plans of cul- 
tivation augment the produce of the soil. Cattle 
are multiplied, and their different breeds improved 
This great prosperity is attributable to the libera 
laws by which the empire is governed ; to the 
suppression of feudal tenures, titles, mortmains. 
and the monastic orders—measures which have 
set at liberty numerous estates and rendered ther 
the free patrimony of families, formerly in a state 
of pauperism. Something is due alzo to the more 
equal distribution of wealth, consequent on the 
alteration and simplification of the laws, relating 
|to freehold property, and to the prompt decision 
| of lawsuits, the number of which is now daily 
decreasing.” 

Notwithstanding the enormous wars, in which 
| Napoleon had been engaged, he had expended 
|in works of public improvement, the following 
}sums: On palaces and buildings, the property 

of the crown, twelve millions, five hundred thou- 
| sand dollars ; on fortifications, twenty-seven mill- 
ions ; on seaports, docks, and harbors, twenty-five 
millions ; on roads and highways thirty-five mill- 
| ions ; on bridges in Paris and the various depart- 
| ments, six millions, two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ; on canals, embankments and the drain- 
age of land, twenty-five millions ; on public works 
in Paris, twenty millions ; on public buildings in 
the departments, thirty millions ; making a total 
of more than two hundred millions of dollars, 
which, in the course of nine years, he had ex- 
pended in improving and embellishing France.* 

‘* These miracles,” says a French writer, ‘‘ were 
all effected by steadiness of purpose—talent arm- 
| ed with power, and finances wisely and econom- 

ically applied.” 








* Sir Archibald Alison, while condemning Napoleon 
with, great severity for compelling his assailants to pay 
the expenses of those wars into which they were con- 
stantly forcing him, makes the following candid admis- 
sions. ‘In one respect the report of the Minister of the 
Interior contained authentic details, in which the govern- 
ment of Napoleon is worthy of universal imitation. It 
| appeared that, during the twelve years which had elapsed 

since he ascended the consular throne, the sums expended 
on public improvements such as roads, bridges, fortifica- 
tions, harbors, public edifices, &c., amounted to the enor- 
| mous sum ofa thousand million of francs, or £40,000,000 
($200,000,000) of which seven bundred millions, or 
£28,000,000 ($140,000,000) was the proportion belonging 
to Old France.!- When it is recollected that an expenditure 
80 vast, on objects so truly imperial, amounting to nearly 
| £3,500,000 ($17,500,000) a year, took place during a period 
| of extraordinary warlike exertion, and almost unbroken 
maritime and territorial hostility, it must be confessed that 
it demonstrates an elevation of mind, and grandeur 
conception on the partpf Napoleon, which, as much 
his wonderful military achievements, mark him as one 
| the most marvelous of mankind.”—ALtson’s History 
| Lurope, vol. iv. p. 31. 
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| 2 “ According to the exposé published by M. Montalivet, 
| Minister of the Interior, the population of that part of the 
| empire which embraced the territory of Old France was 
28,700,000 souls, an amount not materially different from 
| what it was at the cemmencement of the Revolution ; 2 
| remarkable result when the vast consumption of human 
life which had since taken place from the internal blood 
shed and external wars of the Revolution is taken into e@ 
sideration.” —ALison’s History of Europe, vol. iv. p.€ 





Count Molé, the Minister of Finance, after a 
very faithful review of the flattering condition of 
the Empire, concluded his report, with the follow- 
ing words: “ If a man of the age of the Medici, 
or of Louis XIV. were to revisit the earth, and at 
the sight of so many marvels, ask how many 
ages of peace, and glorious reigns, had been re- 
quired to produce them, he would be answered, 
‘Twelve years of war and a single man.’” 

“The national resources of the French empire,” 
says Alison, **as they were developed in these 
memorable reports, and evinced in these strenu- 
ous exertions, are the more worthy of attention 
that this was the Last Exposttton of them which | 
was made to the world; this was the political | 
testament of Napoleon to future ages. The dis- 
asters which immediately after crowded round his | 
sinking empire, and the extraordinary difficulties 
with which he had to contend, prevented any 
thing of the kind being subsequently attempted ; 
and when order and regularity again emerged 
from the chaos. under the restored Bourbon 
dynasty, France, bereft of all its revolutionary 
conquests, and reduced to the dimensions of 1789, 
possessed little more than two thirds of the terri- 
tory, and not a fourth of the influence, which it 
had enjoyed under the Emperor. To the picture 
exhibited of the empire at this period, therefore, 
the eyes of future ages will be constantly turned, 
as presenting both the highest point of elevation, 
which the fortunes of France had ever attained, 
and the greatest assemblage of national and mili- 
tary strength, which the annals of modern times 
have exhibited.” 

Napoleon in person superintended the entire | 
administration of both military and civil affairs. | 
Every ministerial project was submitted to his | 
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examination. The financial accounts were all 
audited by himself. The governmental corres: 
pondence passed under his eye, and was corrected 
by his pen. The apparently exhaustiess mental 
and physical energies of the Emperor, amazed all 
Though 
Paris had been plunged into consternation, by the 
terrible disaster in Russia, the calm demeanor, 
and intrepid countenance of the Emperor, which 
accompanied his frank admission of the whole 
magnitude of the calamity, soon revived public 
confidence. The Journal of Paris, the next 
morning, contained the following comments upon 
the celebrated 29th bulletin. 

** These details can not but add to the glory, 


| with which the army has covered itself, and to 


the admiration, which the heroic firmness and 
powerful genius of the Emperor inspire. After 
having vanquished the Russians, in twenty bat- 
tles, and driven them fiom their ancient capital, 
our brave troops have had to sustain the rigors 
of the season, and the severities of an inhospitable 
climate, during a march of more than fifty days, 
through an enemy's country, deprived of artillery, 
transports and cavalry; yet the genius of the 
sovereign has animated all, and proved a resource 
under the greatest difficulties. The enemy, who 
had the elements for his auxiliaries, was beaten 
wherever he appeared. With such soldiers, and 
such a general, the eventual success of the war 
can not be uncertain. Napoleon will give his 
name to the nineteenth century.” 

The words of Napoleon were eagerly gathered, 
and circulated through the empire. Innumerable 
addresses, containing assurances of loyalty and 
affection, were presented to him by the principal 
bodies of Paris, and from all the principal cities 
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DEATH OF DUROL. 


of France. The cities of Rome, Milan, Florence, 


Turin, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Mayence, mani- | 


fested the noblest spirit of devotion. They rallied 
around their noble leader, in this his hour of ex- 
tremity, with a zeal which does honor to human 
nature. We give the address from Milan as a 
specimen of all the rest. 


‘Our kingdom, Sire, is your handiwork. It | 
owes to you its laws, its monuments, its reads, | 


its prosperity, its agriculture, the honor of its 
arts, and the internal peace which it enjoys. 
The people of Italy declare, in the face of the 
universe, that there is no sacrifice which they are 
not prepared to make, to enable your Majesty to 
complete the great work, intrusted to you by 
Providence. In extraordinary circumstances, ex- 
traordinary sacrifices are required, and our efforts 
shall be unbounded. You require arms, armies, 
gold, fidelity, constancy. All we possess, Sire, we 
lay at your Majesty’s feet. This is not the sug- 
gestion of authority; it is conviction, gratitude, 
the universal cry produced by the passion for our 
political existence.”’* 

Austria and Prussia, who had with no littie 
reluctance, allied themselves with the armies of 
republican France, now began to manifest decided 
hostility. The commander of the Prussian forces 
announced his secession from the Prussian alli- 

* Address from Milan, Dec. 27, 1512. 





| ance, and soon again Prussia joined the coalition 
of Russia and England against Napoleon. It is 
| said by Savary, 

| ‘The King long resisted the entreaties, with 
| which he was assailed in Prussia, to join the Rus- 
|sians. The natural sincerity of his character 
kept him firm to our alliance, in spite of the fatal 
results, which it could not fail to draw upon him 
He was driven to the determination he adopted, 
by men of restless spirit, who told him plainly, 
but respectfully, that they were ready to act either 
with him or without him. ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ 
replied the King, ‘you force me to this course ; 
but remember we must either conquer or be anni- 
hilated.’” 

The Austrian commander, Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, also imitated the example of the Prussians 
He not only refused to render any service to the 
French, in their awful retreat, but overawed the 
Poles, to prevent their rising to assist Napoleon, 
and then, entering into an armistice with the 
Russians, quietly retired to the territories of his 
sovereign. Murat, dejected by these tidings, an 1 
alarmed by intelligence which he had received 
from Naples, abruptly abandoned the army, and 
returned to Italy. Napoleon was incensed at this 
desertion. He wrote to his sister Caroline, Mu- 
rat’s wife, ‘‘ Your husband is extremely brave on 
| the field of battle. But out of sight of the ene- 
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my, he is weaker than a woman. He has no 
moral courage.” 

Murat, before leaving the army, had assembled 
a council of war, and had publicly vented his 
spleen against the Emperor, for calling him from 
sunny Naples, to take part in so disastrous a 
campaign. 

“Jt is impossible,” said he, ‘to continue to 
serve a madman who is no longer able to afford 
security to his adherents. Not a single prince 
in Europe will hereafter listen to his word, or 
respect his treaties. Had I accepted the propo- 
sals of England, I might have been a powerful 
sovereign like the Emperor of Austria, or King 
of Prussia.” 

Davoust indignantly replied, “‘ The sovereigns 
you have named, are monarchs by the grace of 
God. Their power has been consolidated by 
time, by long-accustomed reverence and heredi- 
tary descent. But you are king merely by the 
grace of Napoleon, and the blood of French sol- 
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diers. You can remain a king only by the pow- 
er of Napoleon, and by an alliance with France. 
You are inflated with black ingratitude. I will 
not fail to denounce you to the Emperor.” 

To Murat, Napoleon wrote, “1 do not suspect 
you to be one of those who think that the lion is 
dead, but if you have counted on this, you will 
soon discover your error. Since my departure 
from Wilna you have done me all the evil you 
could. Your title of king has turned your head.” 

Eugene was appointed to the chief command. 
‘The Viceroy,”’ wrote Napoleon, “is accustomed 
to the direction of-military movements on a large 
scale, and besides, enjoys the full confidence of 
the Emperor.” This oblique reproach added to 
the disaffection of Murat. 

Frederic William, of Prussia, encouraged by 
the utter wreck of the French armies, on the Ist 
of March concluded an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with the Russian autocrat, and declared 
war against France. When the hostile declara- 
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ASLEEP ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 


tion was notified at St. Cloud, Napoleon merely 
observed, 

“Tt is better to have a declared enemy than a | 
doubtful ally.” He afterward said, “ My great- | 
est fault, perhaps, was not having dethroned the 
King of Prussia, when I could have done it so 
easily. Af -r Friedland, I should have separated 
Silesia fro Prussia, and abandoned this prov- 
ince to Saxony. The King of Prussia and the 


Prussii.is were too much humiliated not to seek ' 
If | 


to avenge themselves on the first occasion. 
I had acted thus, if I had given them a free con- 
stitution, and delivered the peasants from feudal | 
slavery, the nation would have been content.” 
Napoleon had wished, by a generous treaty, 
to conciliate his foes. He was ready to make 
very great concessions, for the sake of peace 
But the banded despots of Europe were entirely 
regard'ess of his magnanimity. ‘The system,” 
said Napoleon truly, ‘“‘of the enemies of the 
French Revolution is war to the death.” 
Immediately after the defection of Prussia, the 


allies signed a convention at Breslau, which 
stipulated that all the German princes should be 

| summoned to unite against Napoleon. Whoever 

| refused, was to forfeit his estates. Thus the 

| allies trampled upon the independence of kings, 

and endeavored with violence, to break the most 
| sacred treaties. The venerable King of Saxony, 
| refusing thus to prove treacherous to his faithful 
| friend, and menaced by the loss of his throne, 
was compelled to flee from his capital.* 

The allies overran his dominions, and marched 
| triumphantly into Dresden. They were cordially 
welcomed, by those who dreaded the liberal ideas, 
which were emanating from France. The En- 
glish government also, made an attempt to com- 
pel the court of Copenhagen to join the grand 
alliance. A squadron appeared before the city, 
and demanded a categorical answer, within forty- 
eight hours, under the pain of bombardment. 
The blood of the last atrocious cannonade was 
hardly as yet washed from the he pavements of the 








* Norvin, tome iii. p- i. p. 2%. 
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city. It was another of those attacks of piratical 
atrocity, with which the English government so 
often dishonored itself, during these tremendous 
struggles. “ This measure,” says Alison, ** which, 
if supported by an adequate force, might have 


been attended with the happiest effects, failed | 
from want of any military or naval force capable | 


of carrying it into execution.”’* 

The Tories of England were exultant. After 
so long a series of disastrous wars, they were 
now sanguine of success. Their efforts were re- 
doubled. Thousands of pamphlets were circu- 
lated, in all the maritime provinces of France, 
by the agents of the English government, de- 
funing the character of Napoleon, accusing him 


of ambitious, despotic and blood-thirsty appetites, | 


and striving to rouse the populace to insurrec- 
tion 


the originator of these long and dreadful wars, 
of opposing all measures for peace, of delighting 
in conflagration and carnage, of deluging Europe | 
with blood to gratify his insatiable ambition, and 
Most recklessly the 


his love of military glory. 





* Alison, Vol. iv. p. 205. 





Napoleon was basely accused of being | 





English nation was w planged into ) Regaine debt, 
that gold might be distributed with a lavish 
hand to all who would aid to erush the great 
leader of governmental reform. 

On the 11th of February, 1813, Metternich said 
to the French embassador, in reference to the 
bribe which the English government had offered 
Austria, to induce her to turn against Napoleon. 
‘* Besides the thirty-five millions of dollars which 
England gives to Russia, she offers us fifty mil- 
lions if we change our system. We have re- 
jected the effer with contempt, although our 
finances are in the most ruinous state.”’* ‘* Mean- 
while,” says Napicr, “the allied sovereigns, by 
giving hopes to their subjects that constitutional 
liberty should be the reward of their prodigious 
popular exertions against France,. hopes which, 
with the most detestable baseness, they had pre- 
viously, resolved to defraud, assembled greater 
forces than they were able to wield, and prepared 
to pass the Rhine.”’+ 





* Montholon, vol. iv. p. 133. 
+ Napier, vol. iv. p. 326. 


“ Austria and Prussia had both emtered into a solemn 
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NAPOLEON AND METTERNICH IN COUNCIL. 


As the allies entered Saxony, they scattered 


innumerable proclamations among the people, | 


calling upon them to rise against Napoleon. 
**Germans,” said General Wittgenstein, “we 
open to you the Prussian ranks. You will there 
find the son of the laborer placed beside the son 
of the prince. All distinction of rank is effaced 
in these great ideas—the king, liberty, honor, 
country. Among us there is no distinction but 
talent, and the ardor with which we fly te °.m- 
bat for the common cause.” 

With such false words did the leaders J: des- 
potic armies endeavor to delude the ignorant 
multitude into the belief that they were the ad- 
vocaies of equality. Treacherously they raised 
the banner of democracy, and rallied around it 
the enthusiasm of simple peasants, that they 
might betray that cause, and trample it down 
treaty with Napoleon, and put their troops under his com- 
mand, in the invasion of Russia. Yet no sooner did they 
behold his army in fragments, than, with a perfidy and 
meanness unparalleled in the history of civilized nations, 
they joined hands with Russia, and rushed forward to 
strike, with deadlier blows, an already prostrate ally. It 
is generally regarded a point of honor among men, never 
to desert a friend and ally in distress—and to fight by the 
side of a friend one day, against a common enemy, and on 
the next, turn and smite him, for no other reason than 
because, bleeding and struggling under the discomfiture 
he has met with, he is no longer able to defend himself, is 
considered the meanest act of an ignoble soul, and the 
last step to which human baseness can descend.”— The 
Imperial Guard of Napoleon, by J. T. Heaviey, p. 304. 








hopelessly in blood. Many were deceived |) 
these promises. Seeing such awful disast 
darkening upon the path of the French Emperor 
they thought that he was forsaken by God, as 
well as by man, and they abandoned their only 
true friend. 

Napoleon gazed calmly upon the storm which 
was gathering around him. He knew that it 
would be in vain, when his enemies were so ex- 
ultant, to make proposals for peace. Nothing 
remained for him but to redouble his efforts to 
defeat their machinations. The people of France 
enthusiastically responded to his call. Parents 
cheerfully gave up their children for the decisive 
war. Every town and village rang with the 
notes of preparation. As by magic another army 
was formed. By the middle of April, nears 
three hundred thousand men were on the march 
toward Germany, to roll back the threatened tide 
of invasion. The veteran troops of France had 
perished amidst the snows of Russia. A large 
army was struggling in the Spanish peninsuls 
against the combined forces of England, Portu 
gal, and Spain. The greater portion of thos: 
Napoleon now assembled were youthful recruits. 
‘mere boys,”’ says Sir Walter Scott.* 

* “ Napoleon, the most indefatigable and active of man- 
kind, turned his enemies’ ignorance on this head to profit 
for scarcely was it known that he had reached Paris, by 
that wise, that rapid journey from Smorgoni, which, 
baffling all his enemies’ hopes, left them only the power 








On, the 15th of April, at four o'clock in the 
morning, Napoleon left St. Cloud for the head- 
quarters of his army. Caulaincourt, who accom- 
panied him, says, 

“When the carriage started, the Emperor, 
who had his eyes fixed on the castle, threw him- 
self back, placed his hand on his forehead, and 
remained for some time in that meditative atti- 
tude. At length, rousing himself from his gloomy 
reverie, he began to trace, in glowing colors, his 
plans and projects, the hopes he cherished of the 
faithful co-operation of Austria, &c. Then he 
resumed his natural simplicity of manner, and 
spoke to me with emotion at the regret he felt 
in leaving his bonne Louise and his lovely child. 

«“«T envy,’ said he, ‘the lot of the meanest 
peasant in.my empire. At my age, he has dis- 
charged his debts to his country, and he may 
remain at home, enjoying the society of his wife 
and children; while I, I must fly to the camp 
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and engage in the strife of war. Such is the 
mandate of my inexplicable destiny.” 

‘**He again sunk into his reverie. To divert 
him from it I turned the conversation en the 
scene of the preceding evening, when at the 
Elysée, the Empress in the presence of the 
princes, grand dignitaries, and ministers, had 
taken the solemn oath in the character of Regent. 

‘““* Ma bonne Louise,’ said the Emperor, ‘ ie 
gentle and submissive. I can depend on her. 
Her love and fidelity will never fail me. In the 
current of events there may arise circumstances, 
which decide the fate of an empire. In that 
case, I hope that the daughter of the Cesars will 
be inspired by the spirit of her grandmother, 
Maria Theresa.’ ” 

Napoleon had ordered his troops to concentrate 
at Erfurth, and, on the 25th of April, he reached 
the encampment of his youthful and inexperi- 
enced army. The allies, flushed with success, 
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MAP OF CAMPAIGN IN SAXONY. 


overwhelming in numbers, and animated by the 
prospect of a general rising of the royalist party 
all over Europe, were every where gaining ground. 
A series of indecisive conflicts ensued, in which 
the genius of Napoleon almost unceasingly tri- 
umphed over his multitudinous enemies. 

In one of these actions, Bessigres, who com- 
manded the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, was 
struck by a ball in the breast, and fell dead from 
his horse. The loss of this faithful friend deeply 
affected Napoleon. He wrote to the Empress, 

“ Bessiéres is justly entitled to the name of 
brave and good. He was distinguished alike for 





of foolish abuse—scarcely, I say, was his arrival at Paris 
known to the world, than a new and enormous army, the 
constituent parts of which he had, with his usual fore- 
sight, created while yet in the midst of victory, was on its 
march, from all parts, to unite in the heart of Germany.” 





—Warier, vol. iv. p. 37. 


his skill, courage and prudence; for his great 
experience in directing cavalry movements, for 
his capacity in civil affairs, and his attachment 
to the Emperor. His death, on the field of 
honor, is worthy of envy. It was so sudden, as 
to have been free from pain. His reputation 
was without a blemish—the finest heritage he 
could have bequeathed his children. There are 
few whose loss could have been so sensibly felt. 
The whole French army partakes the grief of his 
Majesty on this melancholy occasion.” 

Amidst these overwhelming cares and perils, 
Napoleon forgot not the widow of his friend. 
He wrote to her the following touching letter: _ 

“My cousin; your husband has died on the 
field of honor. The loss which you and your 
children have sustained is doubtless great. But 
mine is still greater. The Duke of Istria has 
died the noblest death, and without suffering. 
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He has left a spotless reputation, the best inherit- 
ance he could transmit to his children. My pro- 
tection is secured to them. They will inherit 
all the affection which I bore to their father.” 
At last the hostile forces met in great strength 
on the plains of Lutzen. It was the 2nd of May. 
Napoleon not expecting an attack, was on the 
march, his army extending thirty miles in length. 
Suddenly the allied army appeared, in all its 
strength, emerging from behind some heights, 
where it had been concealed. In four deep black 


columns, eighty thousand strong, with powerful | 


artillery in front, and twenty-five thousand of the 
finest cavalry in reserve, these veterans, with 
deafening cheers, rushed resistlessly upon the 
leading columns of the young conscripts of 
France. Two villages were immediately en- 
veloped in flames. A heavy concentric fire of 
infantry and artillery plowed their ranks. Aid 
after aid was dispatched to Napoleon pressing 
for re-enforcements, or all was lost. The Emperor 
soon arrived at the theatre of action. He had 


but four thousand horse. Calmly, for a moment, | 


he contemplated the overwhelming numbers thus 
suddenly bursting upon his little band, and then 
said without any indication of alarm, 

“We have no cavalry. No matter, it will be 
a battle as in Egypt. The French infantry is 
equal to any thing. I commit myself, without 
fear, to the valor of our young conscripts.” 

Napoleon himself galloped across the plain, 
directing his steps to the spot, where the dense 
smoke and the incessant roar of artillery indi- 
cated the hottest of the strite. The scene of 
carnage, confusion, and dismay, which here pre- 
sented itself, was sufficient to appall the stoutest 
heart. The young conscripts, astounded and 
overwhelmed by the awful fire from the Russian 
batteries, which mowed down their ranks, were 
flying in terror over the plain. A few of the 
more experienced columns alone held together, 
and torn and bleeding, slowly retired before the 
advancing masses ofthe allied infantry. Immense 
squadrons of cavalry were posted upon a neigh- 
boring eminence, just ready, in a resistless torrent 
of destruction to sweep the field and sabre the 
helpless fugitives. 

The moment the Emperor appeared with the 
imperial staff, the young soldiers, reanimated by 
his presence, rushed toward him. A few words 
from his lips revived their courage: Instantly 
the broken masses formed into little knots and 
squares, and the route was arrested Never did 
the Emperor receive a more touching proof of the 
confidence and the devotion of his troops. The 
wounded, as they were borne by, turned their 
eyes affectionately to the Emperor, and shouted, 


often with dying lips, Vive! Empereur! When- | 
ever his form appeared, flitting through the con- 


fusion and the smoke of the battle, a gleam of 
joy’was kindled upon the cheeks, even of those 
struggling in death's last agonies. The devotion 
of the soldiers, and the heroism of the generals 
and officers, never surpassed what was witnessed 
on this oceasion. Napoleon rode through a storm 
of bullets and cannon balls, as ifhe bore a charmed 


life. He seemed desirous of exposing himself to 
every peril which his faithful soldiers were calied 
| to encounter. He felt that the young soldiers, 
who now for the first time witnessed the horrors 
of a field of battle; needed this example to stimu- 
late their courage. 

| For eight hours the battle raged. It was 
sanguinary in the extreme. The ground was 
covered with the mutilated bodies of the dying 
and the dead. General Gérard, though already 
hit by several bullets, and covered with blood, 
still headed his troops, exclaiming, “ French- 
men! the hour is come in which every one who 
loves his country must conquer or die.” 

The decisive moment at length arrived. Napo- 
leon brought forward the Imperial Guard, whose 
energies he had carefully preserved. Sixteen 
battalions, in elose column, preceded by sixty 
pieces of incomparable artillery, pierced the waver- 
ing mass of the allies. One incessant flash of 
fire blazed from the advancing column. The 
onset was resistless. Enveloped in clouds of 
dust and smoke, the determined band was soon 
lost to the sight of the Emperor. But the flash 
| of their guns through the gloom, and the receding 
| soar of their artillery, proclaimed that they were 
driving the enemy before them. The victory was 
complete. But Napoleon, destitute of cavalry, 
gave strict orders that no pursuit should be at- 
tempted. He slept upon the hard-won field of 
battle. The allies retreated to Leipsic, and thence 
to Dresden, amazed at the unexpected energy 
which Napoleon had developed. They had sup- 
posed that the disasters in Russia had so weak- 
ened his strength, that he could present but feeble 
resistance. 

The Emperor immediately transmitted news of 
this victory to Paris, and to every court in alli- 
ance with France. The tidings filled the hearts. 
of his friends with joy. 

“In my young soldiers,” said Napoleon, “1} 
have found all the valor of my old companions in 
arms. During the twenty years that I have com- 
manded the French troops, J have never witness- 
ed more bravery and devotion. If all the allied 
sovereigns, and the ministers who direct their 
cabinets, had been present on the field of battle, 
they would have renounced the vain hope of 
causing the star of France to decline.” 

He wrote to the Empress, whom he had ap- 
pointed Regent, requesting her to forward, in her 
name, the following circular to each of the bish- 
ops of the empire : 

“In the name of the Emperor, the Empress 
Queen and Regent, to the Bishop of : ae 
victory gained at Lutzen, by his Majesty the Em- 
peror and King, our beloved spouse and sovereign, 
can only be considered as a special act of divine 
protection. We desire that, at the receipt of this 
letter, you will cause a Te Deum to be sung, andad- 
dress thanksgivings to the God of armies; and 
| that you will offer such prayers as you may judge 
| suitable, to draw down the divine protection upon 
| our armies; and particularly for the sacred person 
| of his Majesty, the Emperor and King. May 
| God preserve*him from every danger. His pres- 
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ervation is as necessary to the happiness of the 
empire, as to the religion which he has re-estab- 
lished, and which he is called to sustain.” 

A similar circular was sent to all the bishops 
in Italy.* 

At daybreak, on the following morning, Napo- 
jeon rode over the field of battle. With emotions 
of profoundest melancholy, he gazed upon the 
bodies of six thousand of his young conscripts, 
strewing the plain. Their youthful visages, and 
slender figures, proclaimed how little they were 
adapted to the stern horrors of the field of battle. 
Twelve thousand of the wounded, many of them 
from the first families in France and Germany, 
had been conveyed, in every form of mutilation, 
from the bloody field to the hospitals. 

As Napoleon was thoughtfully and sadly trav- 
ersing the gory plains, he came to the dead body 
of a young Prussian, who, in death, seemed to 
press something closely against his bosom. The 
Emperor approached, and found that it was the 
Prussian flag, which the soldier in dying had 
grasped so tenaciously. For a moment he siop- 
ped, and gazed in silence upon the touching 
spectacle. Then, with a moistened eye, and a 
voice tremulous with emotion, he said : 

“Brave lad! brave lad! you were worthy to 
have been born a Frenchman. Gentlemen,” said 
he, turning to his officers, his voice still tremb- 
ling, “you see that a soldier has for his flag a 
sentiment approaching to idolatry. It is the ob- 
ject of his worship, as a present received from 
the hands of his mistress. I wish some of you 
immediately to render funeral honors to this 
young man. T regret that T do not know his 
name, that T might write to his family. Do not 
separate him from his flag. These folds of silk 
will be for him an honorable shroud.” Napoleon 
could thus honor fidelity and courage even in an 
enemy. 

The battle of Lutzen is invariably regarded as 
one of the most brilliant proofs of Napoleon's 
genius, and of the fervid affection with which he 
was cherished by every soldier inthe army. The 
allies had chosen their own point of attack. Con- 
cealed behind a barrier of hills, they had drawn 
the French almost into an ambuscade. Surprised 
in a scattered line of march, extending over a 
distance of thirty miles, Napoleon was assailed 
by the concentrated masses of the enemy on his 
right and centre. ‘Still the Emperor, with his 
young recruits, arrested the advance of the en- 
emy, sustained the conflict for eight hours, 
brought up his re-enforcements, and gained the 
vietory. It was Napoleon’s personal ascendency 
over his troops which secured this result. 

His instinctive acquaintance with the human 
heart was almost supernatural. On this occasion 
he made extraordinary efforts to encourage and 
animate his children, as he ever called his sol- 
diets. A colonel of a battalion had, for some 
fault, been degraded from his rank. He was a 
very brave man, and much beloved by those whom 





* Souvenirs Historique de M de Baron Meneval, tome 


he had commanded. In the midst of the battle, 
when that battalion was needed to perform a feat 
of desperate daring, Napoleon appeared at its 
head, with the beloved commander Addressing 
to him, in the presence of his troops, a few words 
of forgiveness and commendation, he restored him 
to the command. A shout of joy burst from the 
lips of the battalion. The cry spread from rank 
to rank, and rose above the awful roar of the bat- 
tle. The troops, thus animated, headed a column, 
and breasting the storm of war, accomplished the 
feat for which it was thus prepared. 

It is not easy to ascertain the precise numbers 
engaged in this conflict. ‘ Although,” says 
Alison, ‘‘the superiority of numbers, upon the 
whole, was decidedly on the side of the French, 
yet this was far from being the case with the 
forces actually engaged, until a late period in the 
day.” 

“Tt was indeed,” says Bussey, “an achieve- 
ment worthy of gratulation, that an army of 
nearly an hundred and thirty thousand men, with 
upward of twenty thousand cavalry, had been de- 
feated by not more that eighty thousand men, 
including only four thousand cavalry.” 

The allies having lost twenty thousand in killed 
and wounded, conducted their retreat in much 
confusion. Ten thousand chariots, more than 
half of them loaded with the wounded, encum- 
bered the road. The French followed close upon 
their rear, continually harassing them. On the 
7th of May the discomfited army passed through 
Dresden, without venturing to halt. They crossed 
the Elbe, blew up the bridges, and the few Cos- 
sacks who were left behind swam their horses 
across the stream. 

It was one of the most lovely of May morn- 
ings, when the French army approached this 
beautiful city. Even the meanest soldier gazed 
with delight upon the amphitheatre, encircled by 
hills which were crowned with gardens, orchards, 
and villas. The placid waters of the Elbe, fringed 
with the foliage and with the flowers of spring, 
meandered through the lovely landscape. The 
rising sun was brilliantly reflected from the stee- 
ples, domes, and palaces of the city. From the 
distant eminences glittered the bayonets of the re- 
treating foe. Batteries frowned on the heights, 
and the cannonade of the pursuers and the pur- 
sued, mingled with the clangor of bells, which wel- 
comed the approach of Napoleon to the capital 
of his noble and faithful ally, the King of Saxony 

This monarch was a man of great moral excel- 
lence. Napoleon often quoted with admiration, 
as illustrative of his character, one of his remarks, 
that “‘ Probity and truth are the best artifices in 
politics.” 

The aristocratic party but a few days before 
had hailed with enthusiasm the entrance of the 
Czar, and the King of Prussia. Now the mass 
of the inhabitants sincerely rejoiced at the res- 
toration of their monarch As Napoleon ap- 
proached the city, he was waited upon by the 
magistrates, who had been treacherous to him 
and to their king, and had welcomed the allies. 
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“Who are you?” said Napoleon severely. 
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leon superintended the passage, 
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He sat upon a stone, by the 
water side, animating his men. 
He promised a napoleon to 
every boat which was ferried 
across, and was in his turn, 
cheered by the enthusiastic 
shouts of the young conscripts, 
as, with long trains of artillery, 
andall the enginery of war, they 
pressed to the right bank of the 
Elbe. 

On the 12th of May, Napo- 
leon and the King of Saxony 
rode, side by side, through the 
streets of Dresden, to the royal 
palace. They were accompanied 
by the discharges of cannon, the 
music of martial bands, the peal- 
ing of bells, and the acclama- 
tions of the people. Flowers 
were scattered in their path, and 
the waving of handkerchiefs, 








DRESDEN AND VICINITY. 


‘‘Members of the municipality,” replied the 
trembling burgomasters. 

“Have you bread for my troops?” inquired 
Napoleon. 

‘Our resources,” they answered, ‘‘ have been 
entirely exhausted by the requisitions of the Rus- 
sians and Prussians.” 

“ Ah!” replied Napoleon, “ it is impossible, is 
itt I know no such word. Get ready bread, 
meat, and wine. You richly deserve to be treated 
as a conquered people. But I forgive all, from 
regard to your king. He is the savior of your 
country. You have been already punished by 
having had the Russians and Prussians among 
you, and having been governed by Baron Stein.” 

The Emperor dismounted, and accompanied 
by Caulaincourt and a page, walked to the banks 
of the river. Balls, from the opposite batteries, 
fell around him. Having, by a thorough personal 
reconnoissance, made himself acquainted with the 
various localities, and having rescued from con- 
flagration the remains of a bridge, he called upon 
General Drouet to bring forward a hundred pieces 
of cannon. He posted himself upon an emin- 
ence, to direct their disposition. A tremendous 
cannonade was immediately commenced between 
these guns and the opposing batteries of the Rus- 
sians. The Emperor was exposed to the ene- 
my’s fire. His head was grazed by a splinter 
which a ball shattered from a tree near by. ‘‘ Had 
it struck me on the breast,” said he calmly, “all 
was over” 

The Russian battery was soon silenced. The 
allies having done every thing in their power 
to prevent the passage of the Elbe, concentrated 
their forces at a formidable intrenched position 
at Bautzen. Here they resolved to give a de- 
cisive battle. By the indefatigable exertions of 
the French engineers, a bridge was soon con- 
structed, and boats made ready to cross the 
stream. During the whole of the 11th, Napo- 





and the smiles of ladies, from 

windows and balconies, lined 
their way. It was the last spectacle of the kind 
Napoleon was destined to witness. He fully 
comprehended the fearful perils which surround- 
ed him, and in that hour of triumph, he reflected 
with a calm and serious spirit upon the ruin 
with which his course was threatened. 

“T beheld,” he afterward remarked, “the de- 
cisive hour gradually approaching. My star grew 
dim. I felt the reins slipping from my ‘hands. 
Austria I knew, would avail herself of any diffi- 
culties in which I might be placed, to secure 
advantages to herself. But I had resolved on 
making the greatest sacrifices. The choice of 
the proper moment for proclaiming this resolu- 
tion, was the only difficult point, and what chiefly 
occupied my attention. If the influence of phys- 
ical force be great, the power of opinion is still 
greater. Its effects are magical. My object was 
to preserve it. A false step, a word inadvertently 
uttered, might forever have destroyed the illusion 
While successful I could offer sacrifices honor- 
ably.” 

According to his usual custom, Napoleon, now 
again a conqueror, sent pacific overtures to the 
allies. He was sincerely anxious for peace, but 
he was not prepared to submit to degradation. 
The allies, anticipating the speedy unicn of Aus- 
tria with their armies, demanded terms so exor- 
bitant, as to prove, that they would be contented 
with nothing less than the entire overthrow of 
Napoleon’s power. Upon this rejection of his 
proposals, Napoleon sent Eugene to Italy, for 
the defense of that kingdom. Austria was se- 
cretly raising a powerful army, and Napoleon 
foresaw that his treacherous father-in-law would 
soon march to recover his ancient conquests in 
the plains of Lombardy. ah 

After remaining a week in Dresden, awaiting 
the result of the negotiations for peace, Napoleon 
resumed his march to meet his enemies who had 
planted themselves behind the intrenchments of 
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Bautzen. In his route he passed the ruins of a 
small town. It had been set on fire in an en- 
gagement between the French and Russians. He 
was deeply affected by the spectacle of misery. 
Presenting the inhabitants with twenty thousand 
dollars for their immediate necessities, he prom- 
ised to rebuild the place. Riding over ground 
still covered with the wounded, he manifested 
much sympathy for their sufferings. He directed 
the attention of his surgeon to a poor Russian 
soldier, apparently in dying agonies. ‘ His 
wound is incurable,” said the surgeon. “ But 
try,” replied Napoleon. ‘It is always well to 
lose one less.” 

On the morning of the 21st the French army 
again arrived within sight of the camp of the 
allies. They were intrenched behind the strong 
town of Bautzen. The river Spree flowed in 
their front. A chain of wooded hills, bristling 
with Russian batteries, protected their right. 
The cannon of the Prussians frowned along the 
rugged eminences on their left. Napoleon saw, 
at a glance, that he could not take the camp by 
storm. Ney was accordingly directed to make a 
large circuit around the extreme right of the 
Russians, while the attention of the enemy was 
engrossed by a fierce attack upon the left by 
Oudinot, and upon the centre by Soult and the 
Emperor in person. 

For four hours the French made charge after 
charge upon these impregnable works. At length, 
the bugle notes of Ney’s division were heard in 
the rear of the enemy. With shouts of “ Vive 
|Empereur!” and with a terrific roar of musketry 
and artillery, the dense masses of the French 
Marshal plunged into the camp of the exhausted 
foe. The allies, panic-stricken, bewildered, and 
assailed on every side, fled with the utmost 
celerity toward the wilds of Bohemia. Napoleon 
was again undisputed victor. Though the ground 
was covered with the slain, but few prisoners 
were taken, and but few of the trophies of war 
were secured. The French, destitute of cavalry, 
were unable to follow up their victory with the 
accustomed results.* 

The loss of the victors who marched boldly to 
the muzzles of the batteries of their foes, is repre- 

* “No period in the career of Napoleon is more char- 
acteristic of the indomitable firmness of his character as 
well as resources of his mind, than that which has now 
been narrated. When the magnitude of the disasters in 
Russia is taken into consideration, and the general de- 
fection of the north of Germany which immediately and 
necessarily followed, it is difficult to say which is most 
worthy of admiration, the moral courage of the Emperor, 
whom such an unheard of catastrophe could not subdue, 
or the extraordinary energy which enabled him to rise 
superior to it, and for a brief season again chain victory 
to his standards. The military ability with which he 
combated at Lutzen—with infantry superior in number, 
indeed, but destitute of the cavalry, which was so for- 
midable in their opponents’ ranks, and for the most part 
but newly raised—the victorious veteran armies of Rus- 
sia, and ardent volunteers of Prussia, was never sur- 
passed. The battle of Bautzen, in the skill with which 
it was conceived, and the admirable precision with which 
the different corps and reserves were brought into action, 
tach at the time, is worthy of being placed 





—_ Austerlitz or Jena.”—ALison, Hist. Europe, vol. iv. 
P. : 








sented as greater than that of the vanquished. 
The allies lost fifteen thousand in killed and 
wounded. Five thousand of the French were 
killed outright, while twenty thousand of the 
mutilated victims of war moaned in anguish in 
the gory hospitals in Bautzen, and the surround- 
ing villages. Napoleon pitched his tent in the 
middle of the squares of his faithful guard near 
Wurchen, where the allied sovereigns had held 
their head-quarters the night before. He im- 
mediately dictated the bulletin of the battle, and 
the following generous decree : 

“ A monument shall be erected on Mount Cenis. 
On the most conspicuous face the following in- 
scription shall be written: ‘The Emperor Na- 
poleon, from the field of Wurchen, has ordered 
the erection of this monument, in testimony of 
his gratitude to the people of France and Italy. 
This monument will transmit, from age to age, 
the memory of that great epoch, when, in the 
space of three months, twelve hundred thousand 
men flew to arms to protect the integrity of the 
French Empire.’ ”’ 

* All lovers of the arts,” says Alison, “as well 
as admirers of patriotic virtue, will regret (that 
this decree) was prevented by his fall from being 
carried into execution.” 

Napoleon was busily employed dictating dis- 
patches during most of the night. At three 
o'clock in the morning, accompanied by General 
Drouet alone, he left his tent and directed his 
steps toward the tomb of Gustavus Adolphus. 
He was profoundly sad. The death of Bessiéres 
heavily oppressed his spirit. He walked along 
without uttering a word. Having arrived at the 
poplar-trees which surround the mausoleum, he 
said to Drouet, ‘“‘ Leave me, General, I wish to 
be alone.” Making himself known to the sen- 
tinel, who challenged him, he passed under the 
trees. The silence of the night, the imposing 
monument illumined by the rays of the moon, 
the seriousness of his affairs, in the midst of a 
conflict which might be decisive of his fate, all 
conspired to communicate to his spirit, naturally 
so pensive, a still deeper shade of melancholy. 
Napoleon did not often surrender himself to the 
influence of exterior things. But he afterward 
remarked, ‘‘ That in this pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the illustrious dead, he had experienced strange 
presentiments, and as it were, a revelation of his 
fate.” After an hour, passed in silence and soli- 
tude, he rejoined Drouet. He simply remarked, 
“Tt is well sometimes to visit the tomb, there 
to converse with the dead.” Then, in perfect 
silence, he returned to his tent. 

At the earliest dawn of the morning, he was 
again, in person, directing the movements of his 
troops. He soon ov k the rear-guard of the 
enemy, strongly posted, to protect the retreat of 
the discomfited army. A fierce conflict ensued. 
A shower of balls fell upon the imperial escort, 
and one of Napoleon’s aids was struck dead at 
his feet. 

“« Duroc,” said he, turning to the Duke of Fri- 
uli, “ fortune is determined to have one of us to- 
day.” 
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In the afternoon, as the Emperor was passing 
at a rapid gallop through a ravine with a body of 
his guard four abreast, the whole band being en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust and smoke, a cannon- 
ball glancing from a tree, struck General Kirge- 
nir dead, and mortally wounded Duroc, tearing 
out his entrails. In the midst of the obscurity 
and the tumult, Napoleon did not witness the 
disaster. When informed of the calamity, he 
seemed, for a moment, overwhelmed with grief, 
and then exclaimed, in faltering accents, 

“Duroc! Duroc! gracious heaven, my present- 
iments never deceive me. This is indeed a sad 
day—a fatal day.” 

He immediately alighted from his horse, and 
walked backward and forward, in silent thought- 
fulness. Then, turning to Caulaincourt, he said, 

“Alas! when will Fate relent? When will 
there be an end of thist My eagles will yet tri- 
umph, but the happiness which accompanied 
them has fied. "Whither has he been conveyed ? 
I must see him. Poor, poor Duro¢!” 

The Emperor found the dying Marshal in a 
cottage, stretched upon a camp-bed, and suffer- 
ing excruciating agony. His features were so 
distorted, that he was hardly recognizable. The 


Emperor zpproached his bed, threw his arms 
around his neck, and inquired, 

‘«Is there then no hope ?” 

‘* None whatever,” the physicians replied. 

The dying man took the hand of Napoleon, 
pressed it fervently to his lips, and gazing upon 


him affectionately, said, «Sire! my whole life has 
been devoted to your service ; and now my only 
regret is, that I can no longer be useful to you.” 

Napoleon, in a voice almost inarticulate with 
emotion, replied, ‘‘ Duroc! there is another life. 
There you will await me, We shall one day 
meet again.” 

“Yes, Sire!” feebly returned the Marshal, ‘but 
that will be thirty years hence, when you have 
triumphed over your enemies, and realized all the 
hopes of our country. I have lived as an honest 
man, I have nothing to reproach myself with. I 
have a daughter, to whom your Majesty will be a 
father.” 

Napoleon was so deeply affected, that he re- 
mained for some time incapable of speaking, still 
affectionately holding the hand of his dying friend. 
Duroc was the first to break silence. 

“Sire !” he said, “this sight pains you; leave 
me.” 

The Emperor took his hand, pressed it to his 
bosom, embraced him once more, and saying sad- 
ly, ‘Adieu, my friend,” hurried out of the room. 

Supported by Marshal Soult and Caulaincourt, 
Napoleon, overwhelmed with grief, retired to his 
tent, which had been immediately pitched in the 
vicinity of the cottage. 

“This is horrible!” he exclaimed. ‘ My ex- 
cellent, my dear Duroc! Oh, what aloss is this!” 
Tears were observed flowing freely from his eyes, 
as he entered the solitude of his inner tent. 

The squares of the Old Guard, sympathizing 
in the deep grief of their sovereign, took up their 
positions around his encampment. Napoleon sat 





alone in his tent, wrapped in his gray great-coat, 
his forehead resting upon his hand, entirely ab- 
sorbed in agonizing emotions. For some time 
no one was willing to intrude upon his grief. At 
length, two of his generals ventured to inquire 
respecting arrangements for the following day. 
Napoleon shook his head, and replied, 

“Ask me nothing till to-morrow.” Again, 
with his hand pressed upon his brow, he resumed 
his attitude of meditation. 

Night darkened the scene. The stars came 
out, one by one. The moon rose brilliantly in 
the cloudless sky. The soldiers moved noise. 
lessly, and spoke in subdued tones, as they pre- 
pared their repast. The rumbling of baggage wag- 
ons, and the occasional booming of a distant gun, 
alone disturbed the mournful stillness of the scene 
Here and there, the flames of burning villages shed 
a portentous light through the gloom. 

“Those brave soldiers,” says Headley, “ filled 
with grief, to see their beloved chief borne down 
by such sorrow, stood for a long time silent and 
tearful. At length, to break the mournful silence, 
and to express the sympathy they might not 
speak, the band struck up a requiem, for the 
dying Marshal. The melancholy strains arose 
and fell in prolonged echoes over the field, and 
swept in softened cadences on the ear of the 
fainting warrior. But still Napoleon moved not 
They then changed the measure to a triumphant 
strain, and the thrilling trumpets breathed forth 
their most joyful notes, till the heavens rang with 
the melody. Such bursts of music had welcomed 
Napoleon, as he returned, flushed with victory, 
till his eye kindled with exultation; but now 
they fell on a dull and a listless ear. It ceased, 
and again the mournful requiem filled all the air 
But nothing could arouse him from his agonizing 
reflections. His friend lay dying, and the heart 
he loved more than his life, was throbbing its 
last pulsations. What a theme for a painter, 
and what an eulogy on Napoleon was that scene 
That noble heart, which the enmity of the world 
could not shake, nor the terrors of the battle-field 
move from its calm repose, nor even the hatred, 
nor the insults of his at last victorious enemies 
humble, here sank, in the moment of victory, be- 
fore the tide of affection. What military chief- 
tain ever mourned thus on the field of victory’ 
And what soldiers ever loved their leader so” 

Duroc breathed faintly for a few hours and 
died before the dawn of morning. When the ex- 
pected tidings were announced to Napoleon, he 
exclaimed, sadly, 

* All is over. He is released from misery 
Well, he is happier than I.” He then silently 
placed in the hands of Berthier, a paper, order- 
ing a monument to be reared upon the spot where 
he fell, with the following inscription : 

‘‘ Here General Duroc, Duke of Friuli, Grand 
Marshal of the palace of the Emperor Napoleon, 
gloriously fell, struck by a cannon ball, and died 
in the arms of the Emperor, his friend.” 

He immediately issued a decree in favor of 
Duroc’s young and accomplished widow and 
child. He then summoned to his presence the 
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proprietor of the farm, on which Duroc fell, and 
ve him four thousand dollars, eight hundred 
of which, were to be spent in erecting a suitable 
monument. The rest was to remunerate the 
farmer for the losses he had sustained during the 
action. The money was paid in the presence of 
the rector and magistrate of Makersdorf, who 
undertook to see the monument erected.* 

This generous design of the Emperor was, 
however, never fulfilled. The allies had the un- 

leled meanness to wrest this money from 
the farmer, as a part of the spoils of war They 
put the eight hundred dollars into their own pock- 
ets, and thus prevented a monument from being 
erected to one of the noblest of men, and de- 
frauded Napoleon of the privilege of paying this 
last tribute of affection to one of the most devot- 
ed of his friends. Banished from the world on 
the rock of St. Helena, Napoleon was faithful to 
the souvenirs of Makersdorf. Upon his dying 
bed, he remembered, in his will, the daughter of 
his friend, the Duke of Friuli.t 

The pursuit of the retreating army was now 
I d. Napol tered the village of Bruntz- 
lau. Here the Russian commander, Kutusoff, 
had died a few weeks previous, of typhus fever, 
caused by the suffering and exhaustion attend- 
ing his march from Moscow. No monument 
marked his grave. Napoleon immediately, with 
that magnanimity which was an essential part 
of his nature, ordered an obelisk to be reared in 
memory of his old antagonist. The subsequent 
misfortunes which overwhelmed the Emperor 
prevented this honorable design from being car- 
ried into execution. How different this conduct 
from that of the allies ! 

Napoleon was constantly, with his advanced 
posts, directing all their movements. He had re- 
gained his cheerfulness, and as he rode along, 
was often heard, peacefully humming French and 
Italian airs. The allied sovereigns were in great 
alarm. Vast re-enforcements were on the march 
from Russia and from Prussia, but it would re- 
quire several weeks before the most advanced 
columns could reach the allied head-quarters. 
To gain time for these re-enforcements to come 
up, a messenger was dispatched to the French 
Emperor, imploring an armistice, stating “that 
the allied sovereigns were prepared to enter into 
the views of the Emperor Napoleon.” 

Napoleon cordially responded to this appeal, 
and wrote a letter, requesting a personal inter- 
view with the Emperor Alexander. This propo- 








* Hist. de Napoleon, par M. de Norvin, t iii. p 423 

t That Duroe was worthy of this warm friendship of 
the Emperor, is evident from the eulogium pronounced 
upon him by the Duke of Vicenza: 

“The Emperor was cut to the heart by the loss of his 
dear friend Duroc. Marshal Duroc was one of those men 
who seem too pure and perfect for this world, and whose 
excellence helps to reconcile us to human nature In the 
high station to which the Emperor had wisely raised him, 
the Grand Marshal retained all the qualities of the private 
citizen The splendor of his position had not power to 
dazzle or corrupt him. Duroe remained simple, natural, 
and independent ; a warm and generous friend , a just and 
honorable man. 1 pronounce on him this eulogy without 





sal was evaded by an answer, ‘that a Russian 
envoy would be dispatched to the French ad- 
vanced posts, which would save his Imperial 
Majesty the trouble of the journey.” Napoleon 
was extremely anxious for peace. The allies 
only desired to gain time, that they might obtain 
re-enforcements, and draw the armies of Austria 
into the coalition. The negotiations were conse- 
quently protracted. Austria assumed the office 
of mediator, and finally that of umpire. At last 
having gained their end, Metternich was sent to 
Napoleon with the following insulting proposals. 

‘That France should surrender to Austria the 
Illyrian Provinces and Venetian Lombardy—that 
Holland, Poland, and all the fortresses upon the 
Oder and the Elbe, should be surrendered to the 
allies—that the French armies should be imme- 
diately withdrawn from Spain and Portugal, and 
that Napoleon should resign his titles of Pro- 
tector of the Confederation of the Rhine, and Me- 
diator of the Helvetian Republic.” 

“These extravagant propositions,” said Napo- 
leon afterward, ‘‘ were made only that they might 
be rejected. Even had I consented to them, what 
would it have benefited France? I should have 
humbled myself for nothing, and furnished Aus- 
tria with the means of making further demands, 
and opposing me with greater advantage. One 
concession granted, would have led to the enforce- 
ment of new ones, till, step by step, I should have 
been driven back to the castle of the Tuileries, 
whence the French people, enraged at my weak- 
ness, and considering me the cause of the disas- 
ters, would have justly banished me, for yielding 
them a prey to foreigners.” 

To Metternich Napoleon firmly and frankly re- 
plied, ‘‘ The interference of Austria was delayed, 
to see if France might not be reduced to a lower 
state than at the opening of the campaign. Now, 
however, that I have been victorious, your sov- 
ereign thrusts in his mediation, in order to pre- 
vent me from following up my success. In as- 
suming the office of pacificator, he is neither my 
friend, nor an impartial judge between me and 
my adversaries; he is my enemy. You were 
about to declare yourselves, when the victory of 
Lutzen rendered it prudent first to collect addi- 
tional forces. You have now assembled, behind 
the Bohemian mountains, upward of two hundred 
thousand men, under the command of Schwartz- 
enberg. You seek only to profit by my embar- 
rassments. Will it suit you to accept Illyria, and 
remain neuter? Your neutrality is all I require. 
I can deal with the Russians and Prussians with 
my own army.” 

“Ah, Sire!” said Metternich, who was eager 
to join either party who would pay the highest 
bribe, ‘why should your Majesty enter singly 
into the strife. It is in your Majesty's power to 
unite our forces with your own. We must be 
with or against you.” 

Napoleon, at these words, conducted Metter- 
nich into a private cabinet. The tables were cov- 
ered with maps. 

For some time their conversation could not be 





fear of contradiction —CavuL. Souvenirs, i 149 


overheard. At last the excited voice of Napolecn 
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again became audible to those in the adjoining 
room : 

** What!” he said, “not only Illyria, but the 
half of Italy, and the return of the Pope to Rome, 
and Poland, and the abandonment of Spain, Hol- 
land, the Confederation of the Rhine, and Switz- 
erland. And is this what you call the spirit of 
moderation? You are intent only on profiting by 
every chance which offers. You alternately trans- 
port your alliance from one camp to the other, in 
order to be always a sharer in the spoil. And you 
yet speak to me of your respect for the rights of 
independent States. You would have Italy, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Sweden, Norway, Prussia, Saxony, 
England, Holland, and Belgium. In fine, peace 
is only a pretext. You are all intent upon dis- 
membering the French empire, and Austria thinks 
she has only to declare herself, to crown such an 
enterprise. You pretend here, with a stroke of 
the pen, to make the ramparts of Dantzic, Cust- 
rin, Glogau, Magdebourg, Wessel, Mayence, Al- 
exandria, Mantua—in fine, all the strong places 
of Europe—sink before you, of which I did not 
obtain possession but by the force of victories ! 
And I, obedient to your policy, am to evacuate 
Europe, of which I still hold the half; recall my 
legions across the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyr- 
enees ; subscribe a treaty which would be noth- 
ing but a vast capitulation, and place myself at 
the mercy of those of whom I am at this moment 
the conqueror. And it is when my standard still 
floats at the mouth of the Vistula and on the 


banks of the Oder, when my victorious army is 
at the gates of Berlin and Breslau, when in per- 
son I am at the head of three hundred thousand 
men, that Austria, without striking a blow, with- 
out drawing a sword, expects to make me sub- 


scribe such conditions. And it is my father-in- 
law who has matured such a project! It is he 
that sends you on sucha mission! In what posi- 
tion would he place me, in regard to the French 
people? Does he suppose that a dishonored and 
mutilated throne can be a refuge, in France, for 
his son-in-law and-grandson? Ah! Metternich, 
how much has England given you to make war 
upon me ?’’* 

The embarrassment of the Emperor now 
amounted almost to anguish. The allies were 
amply re-enforced. Austria was ready, should 
he refuse these terms, to fall upon his rear. Even 
Talleyrand, Cambacéres, and Fouché, advised 
him to yield to terms so dishonorable to himself, 
and so fatal to the interests of France. 

“ How greatly was I perplexed,” said he, when 
speaking of this crisis at St. Helena, “ to find that 
I alone was able to judge of the extent of our 
danger. On the one hand, I was harassed by the 
coalesced powers, which threatened our very ex- 
istence ; and, on the other, by my own subjects, 
who, in their blindness, seemed to make common 
cause with the foe. Our enemies labored for my 





* This remarkable conversation is given on the author- 
ity of Baron Fain, and from the corroborative testimony 
of Capefigue, who derived his information from Metter- 
nich himself.—Histoire de ? Europe, par CAPEFIGUE, tome 
x. p. 141. 


destruction ; and the importunities of my people, 
and even of my ministers, tended to induce me to 
throw myself on the mercy of foreigners. [| saw 
that France, her destinies and her principles, de- 
pended upon me alone. The circumstances jn 
which the country was placed were extraordinary. 
and entirely new. It would be vain to seek for a 
parallel to them. The stability of the edifice of 
which I was the keystone, had depended upon 
each of my battles. Had I been conquered at 
Marengo, France would have encountered all the 
disasters of 1814 and 1815, without those prodi- 
gies of glory which succeeded, and which will be 
immortal. At Austerlitz, at Jena, at Eylau, and 
at Wagram, it was the same. The vulgar failed 
not to blame my ambition as the cause of these 
wars, but they were not of my choosing. They 
were produced by the nature and force of events 
They arose out.of that conflict of the past and the 
future, that permanent coalition of our enemies, 
which compelled us to subdue, under pain of 
being subdued.” 

That Napoleon was sincerely desirous of peace, 
and that he was willing to make immense sacri- 
fices to secure it, was evinced by his offer to ac- 
cede to the following basis of pacification : “The 
dissolution of the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, and 
the division of its territory between Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria; the cession of the Hanse towns; 
the reconstruction of Prussia, which was to have 
a frontier on the Elbe; the transfer of Illyria 
and of the port of Trieste to Austria; the sur- 
render of Holland and Spain, and the establish- 
ment of German and Swiss independence.” 

This was nearly all that the allies had, at first, 
demanded. Powerful as they were, they still 
stood in awe of their majestic foe, and were just 
upon the eve of signing these terms, when news 
came of the fatal battle of Vittoria, which gave 
the death-blow to the French power in Spain 
Napoleon had been compelled to weaken his forces 
in the Spanish peninsula, to meet his foes in Ger- 
many. The Duke of Wellington, at the head of 
one hundred thousand men, flushed with victory, 
was now ready to pour down, like an inundation, 
into the defenseless valleys of France. These 
tidings were received with shouts of exultation 
in the camp of the allies. They resolved imme- 
diately to cut off negotiations and to renew hos- 
tilities. Again the cry was raised against the 
insatiable ambition of Bonaparte, and their armies 
were mustered for battle.* 

In reference to this victory of Spain, Alison 
thus testifies, ‘‘Great and decisive was the influ- 
ence which this immense achievement produced 
upon the conferences at Prague.” 

“Metternich,” says Fain, ‘‘could not fail to 
learn the details of this victory from the mouths 
of the English themselves, the moment he re- 
turned to Bohemia, and we shall soon see the 








* There was in the Spanish peninsula a democratic 
party bitterly opposed to the Duke of Wellington. On the 
16th of October, 1813, the Duke wrote to the British min- 
istry, “ It is quite clear to me, that if we do not beat down 
the democracy at Cadiz, the cause is lost. How that is 
to be done, God knows !” 
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fatal influence which itexercised on the progress 
of the negotiations.” 

“The impression of Lord Wellington’s suc- 
cess,” says Lord Londonderry, “ was strong and 
universal, and produced ultimately, in my opin- 
jon, the recommencement of hostilities.”* 

The allies were now in a condition to prosecute 
the war with every prospect of success. Alex- 
ander had received a re-enforcement of fifty thou- 
sand men. The Swedish army had arrived at 
the scene of action headed by Bernadotte to fight 
against his old companions in arms, and his 
native land. Even General Moreau, whom Na- 
poleon had so generously pardoned, hastened from 
America, and entered the camp of the allies, in 
their crusade against the independence of France. 
General Jomini, chief staff-officer of one of the 
corps of the French army, imitating the example 
of Benedict Arnold, in this hour of accumulating 
disasters, went over to the enemy, carrying with 
him all the information he had been able to col- 
lect of the Emperor’s plans.t 

The conditions of Napoleon were therefore re- 
jected. On the night of the 10th of August, a 
number of brilliant rockets, of peculiar construc- 
tion blazed in the sky, gleaming from height to 
height along the Bohemian and Silesian frontier, 
proclaiming that hostilities were recommenced. 
The next day Austria issued its declaration of 
war. Napoleon received the not unexpected 
news, with perfect equanimity. Calmly and 
nobly he said, 

“Tt would be a thousand times better to perish 
in battle, in the hour of the enemy’s triumph, 
than to submit to the degradation, sought to be 
inflicted on me. Even defeat, when attended by 
magnanimous perseverance, may leave the respect 
due to adversity. Hence I prefer to give battle, 
for should I be conquered, our fate is too inti- 
mately blended with the true political interests 
of the majority of our enemies, to allow great 
advantages to be taken. Should I be victorious, 





* “The hatred of what were called French principles, 
was, at this period, in full activity. The privileged classes 
of every country hated Napoleon because his genius had 
given stability to the institutions that grew out of the revo- 
lution, because his victories had baffled their calculations, 
and shaken their hold of power. As the chief of revolu- 
tionary France, he was constrained to continue his career, 
until the final accomplishment of her destiny--and this 
necessity, overlooked by the great bulk of mankind, af- 
forded plausible ground for imputing insatiable ambition 
to the French government, and to the French nation, of 
which ample use was made.”—Napier’s Peninsular 
War, vol. i. p. 16. 

“While France was in this state, England presented a 
seene of universal exultation. Tory politics were triumph- 
ant. Opposition in the Parliament was nearly crushed 
by events. The press was either subdued by persecution, 
or in the pay of the ministers. And the latter, with un- 
disguised joy, hailed the coming moment, when aristo- 
cratic tyranny was to be firmly established in England.” 
—Ibid, vol. iv. pp. 330, 331. 

+ “General Jomini, who was a Swiss in the French 
service, probably thought that the Emperor could not 
stand against such a host of enemies ; and presuming 
that on the fall of Napoleon he should be left unprovided, 
he preferred seizing this new opportunity of trying his 
fortune, in which he thought himself as secure as when 
he first entered upon his military career.”—Savary, vol. 


I may save all. I have still chances in my favor, 
and am far from despairing.” 

Caulaincourt first informed Napoleon of these 
calamitous events. He thus describes the inter- 
view : 

“«* Has Austria officially declared herself against 
me *’ asked Napoleon. 

“T believe, Sire, that Austria will make com- 
mon cause with Prussia and Russia.” 

‘«¢ That may be your opinion,’ said he sharply, 
‘but it is not, therefore, a fact.’ 

“Tt is a fact, Sire, and your Majesty may be 
assured that on a subject of such importance my 
opinion is not founded on mere conjecture.” 
*«¢On what, then, is it founded?’ 

“ Two days preceding that fixed for the rupture 
of the armistice, Blucher, at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, marched into Silesia and took 
possession of Breslau.” 

““¢This is indeed a serious affair! Are you 
sure of it, Caulaincourt ?” 

‘“‘T had, Sire, a warm altercation with Metter- 
nich on the subject, the day before my departure 
from Prague. Also on the very day on which 
Breslau was taken, General Jomini deserted the 
staff of Marshal Ney, and he is at this moment 
with the Emperor Alexander.” 

‘“«*Jomini! aman overwhelmed with my favors 
—thetraitor! To abandon his post on the eve ofa 
battle! To go over to the enemy with a report of 
our forces and means! Incredible!’ As he ut- 
tered these words, there was mingled with the 
feeling of deep indignation portrayed in his coun- 
tenance, an expression of increasing uneasiness, 
which he evidently could not subdue. I was 
unable to proceed.” 

“ ¢Tsthis all?’ resumed he, holding out his hand 
tome. ‘Speak, Caulaincourt! Let me know all! 
I must know all!’ 

‘Sire, the coalition has taken a wide range. 
Sweden, too, is in arms against us.” 

‘** What do you say !’ interrupted he with impet- 
uosity. ‘ Bernadotte! Bernadotte in arms against 
France? This is the ass’s kick indeed!’ 

* Bernadotte, resumed I, not satisfied with 
turning his arms against his country, has recruited 
for deserters among our allies, as if unable singly 
to endure the maledictions of his countrymen.” 

‘«** What mean you ?’ 
as met Moreau is in the camp of the allies.” 
‘««€Moreau with the allies! This is not possi- 
ble. Caulaincourt, I can not believe this. Berna- 
dotte, the King of Sweden, may color his. odious 
treason by some specious pretext. But Moreau ! 
Moreau ! take revenge on his countrymen, on his 
country! No,no,itcannotbe! Moreau is weak, 
devoid of energy, and of boundless ambition. 
Yet, there is a wide difference between him and 
Jomini—a renegade, a traitor! No, this report is 
not to be credited. How did you hear it ?’” * 

* “But we were in a difficult situation. We were to 
be crushed without mercy ; though the Emperor, far from 
taking an undue advantage of any of his victories, had 
always refrained from oppressing the vanquished. He 
constantly checked himself in his triumphs, being reluct- 
ant, as he used to say, to reduce @ nation to despair. In 








iv. p. 103. 


Italy he made the first step toward reconciling the French 
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In reference to the negotiations with the allies, 
M. Caulaincourt, who took an active part in 
them, records: “With respect to Austria, I 
cherished but faint expectations. On the part 
of Russia and Prussia I saw nothing to hope for. 
You may easily believe that it cost me a painful 
effort to conceal, beneath an outward show of 
confidence, my profound conviction of the inutil- 
ity of Napoleon’s efforts to avert the storm. I 
saw that it must inevitably and surely break over 
our heads, even at the very moment when, to the 
Emperor’s dictation, I wrote those pages which 
must ever remain a monument of the sincerity of 
Napoleon’s desire to make peace on reasonable 
conditions. But all our sacrifices, all our efforts 
were unavailing, when opposed by the machina- 
tions of England, England our implacable and 
eternalenemy. Five powers were leagued against 
one! A contingent of two millions of men, 
nullified at once their defeats and our victories. 
In vain did the sons of France perform prodigies 
of valor on the field of battle, which they wa- 
tered with their blood. They but enfeebled 
the resources of their country, which sooner 
or later was doomed to succumb, in the unequal 


“ When we had gained the victory of Lutzen, 
I offered, in the Emperor’s name, peace to Russia 
and Prussia. But the offer was refused. A few 
days after this we were again victorious at Baut- 
zen, but we sealed our triumph with the bravest 
blood in the French army. Bruyére, Kirgerni, 
and Duroc were among the lamented trophies of 
the enemy’s defeat. The Emperor informed me 
that his conference with M. Budna (the Austrian 
envoy) had produced no result. ‘ Caulaincourt,’ 
said he, ‘among these men, born kings, the ties of 
mature are matter of indifference. The interests 
of his daughter and grandson, will not induce 
Francis to deviate one hair’s breadth from the 
course which the Austrian cabinet may mark 
out. Oh! it is not blood, which flows in the 
veins of those people, but cold policy. The 
Emperor of Austria, by rallying cordially with me, 
might save all. United to France, Austria would 
be formidable. Prussia and Russia could no 





Revolution with Europe ; and he laid the basis ofa peace, 
which was signed at Campo Formio. After the battles 
of Marengo and Hohenlinden, he stopped, when it was in 
his power to have marched to Vienna. After “4 battle 
wf Austerlitz he stopped short, when it was in hi power 
to have confounded the most shameful of aggressions. 
And at Tilsit, after the battle of Friedland, he renounced 
vall the advantages of a war still more fortunate than 
the first ; and did not follow up his successes against a 
power whose forces were exhausted, because he wished 
to facilitate peace, and to secure the tranquillity of Europe 
on a steady foundation. Such examples of magnanimity 
deserve to be remembered. 


‘* There was another consideration, which ought not to 
have been lost sight of by the i Napoleon had 





calmed the revolutionary ferment, and had given laws to 
the democracy, by which they had so long been menaced. 
He was reproached for his insatiable thirst of glory, of 
love of war ; but he had given a pledge of his wish to live 
in peace, by contracting an alliance with the house, which 
had reason to cherish the strongest resentment against 
him, and which he would have had but little difficulty in 
ruining.”—Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, vol. iii. pp. 
‘81, 82. 





longer maintain the conflict. But Austria js 
ruled by an ambitious traitor. I must yet humor 
him a little ere I can destroy him. Metternich 
will do a great deal of mischief.’” 

*‘I.could never understand,” continues Cayl- 
aincourt, “ how the Emperor bore up under the 
physical privations and bodily fatigues of that 
campaign, The days were occupied by battles 
and rapid movements from place to place. The 
Emperor who, during the day was incessantly on 
his horse, usually passed his nights in writing 
The memorable battle of Bautzen lasted thirty. 
four hours, and during the whole of that time the 
Emperor took no rest. On the second day, over- 
come with lassitude and fatigue, he alighted from 
his horse and lay down on the slope of a ravine, 
surrounded by the batteries of Marshal Mar- 
mont’s corps, and amid the roaring of\a terrific 
cannonade. I awoke him an hour after, by an- 
nouncing that the battle was won. ‘Ah!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ it may truly be said that good comes 
to us in sleep.’ He immediately mounted his 
horse, for though the engagement was actually 
decided, the fighting was partially kept up until 
five in the evening.” 

Before proceeding with the melancholy recital 
of Napoleon’s last struggles, it may be well to 
introduce to our readers sonie of the concessions 
which the career of this extraordinary man has 
extorted, even from the most malignant of his 
enemies. It is not necessary to introduce their 
antagonistic anathemas. For half a century the 
world has been flooded with them. Let us then 
contemplate briefly the facts which they admit. 
Sir Archibald Alison says : 

*« Never were talents of the highest, genius of 
the most exalted kind, more profusely bestowed 
upon a human being, or worked out to greater 
purposes of good or of evil. Gifted at once with 
a clear intellect, a vivid imagination, and a pro- 
found judgment; burning with the fervent pas- 
sions and the poetic glow of Italy, and yet guided 
by the highest reasoning and reflecting powers ; 
at once the enthusiastic student of the exact 
sciences, and a powerful mover of the generous 
affections ; imbued with the soul of eloquence, 
the glow of poetry, and the fire of imagination, 
he yet knew how to make them all subservient 
to the directions of sagacious reason, and the 
dictates of extensive observation. He was not 
merely illustrious on account of his vast military 
achievements ; but from his varied and often 
salutary civil efforts. He was not a great man 
because he was a great general ; he was a great 
general because he was a great man. The pro- 
digious capacity and power of attention which 
he brought to bear on the direction of his cam- 
paigns, and which produced such astonishing 
resu!ts, were but a part of the general talents 
which he possessed, and which were not less 
conspicuous in every other department, whether 
of government or abstract thoughts. It was hard 
to say whether he was greatest in laying down 
strategieal plans for the general conduct of a 
campaign, or in seizing the proper direction of 
an attack on the field of battle, or in calculating 
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the exact moment, when his reserves could be 
most effectually employed. And those who are 
struck with astonishment at the immense in- 
formation and just discrimination which he dis- 
played at the council-board, and the varied and 
important public improvements which he set on 
foot in every part of his dominions, will form a 
most inadequate conception of his mind, unless 
they are at the same time familiar with the lumin- 
ous and profound views which he threw out on 
the philosophy of politics, in the solitude of St. 
Helena. Never was evinced a clearer proof of 


the truth, which a practical acquaintance with 
men must probably have impressed upon every 
observer, that talent of the highest order is sus- 
ceptible of any application ; and that accident, or 
supreme direction alone, determines whether their 
a Homer, a Bacon, or a 


p ris to b 
Napoleon. 

“ It would require the observation of a Thucyd- 
ides, directing the pencil of a Tacitus, to portray 
by a few touches, such a character ; and modern 
idiom, even in their hands, would probably have 
proved inadequate to the task. Equal to Alex- 
ander in military achievement, superior to Jus- 
tinian in legal information, sometimes second only 
to Bacon in political sagacity, he possessed at 
the same time the inexhaustible resources of 
Hannibal, and the administrative powers of 
Cesar. Enduring of fatigue, patient of hardship, 
unwearied in application, no difficulties could 
deter, no dangers daunt, no obstacles impede him ; 
a constitution of iron, a mind, the ardor of which 
rendered him almost insensible to physical suf- 
fering, enabled him to brave alike the sun of 
Egypt and the snows of Russia; indefatigable 
in previous preparation, he was calm and collected 
in the moment of danger; often on horseback for 
eighteen hours together, and dictating almost the 
whole night to his secretaries, he found a brief 
period for slumber during the roar of the battle, 
when the enemy’s balls were falling around him. 
Nor was peace a period of repose to his genius, 
or the splendor of courts a season merely of re- 
laxation. When surrounded by the pomp of a 
king of kings, he was unceasingly employed in 
conducting the thread of interminable negotia- 
tions, or stimulating the progress of beneficent 
undertakings. 

It was the pains which he took to seek out and 
distinguish merit and talent, among the private 
men, or inferior ranks of the army, joined to the 
incomparable talent which he possessed of excit- 
ing the enthusiasm of the French soldiers, by 
warlike theatrical exhibitions, or brief heart-stir- 
ring appeals in his proclamations, which consti- 
tuted the real secret of his success ; and if the 
use of proper words, in proper places, be the soul 
of eloquence, never did human being possess the 
art in higher perfection than Napoleon. 

“No words can convey an adequate idea of the 
indefatigable activity of the Emperor, or of his 
extraordinary power of undergoing mental or 
bodily fatigue. He brought to the labors of the 
cabinet a degree of industry, vigor, and penetra- 
tion, which was altogether astonishing. Those 








who were most in his confidence were never 
weary of expressing their admiration at the acute- 
ness, decision, and rich flow of ideas, which dis- 
tinguished his thoughts when engaged in business. 
No one better understood, or more thoroughly 
practiced De Witt’s celebrated maxim, the justice 
of which is probably well known to all engaged 
extensively in active life, that the great secret of 
getting through business is to take up every thing 
in its order, and do only one thing at a time. 
During a campaign, he set no bounds to the fa- 
tigue which he underwent. Often, after reading 
dispatches, or dictating orders to one set of sec- 
retaries during the whole day, he would ¢om- 
mence with another relay at night, and, with the 
exception of a few hours’ sleep on a sofa, keep 
them hard at work until the following morning. 
The fervor of his imagination, the vehemence of 
his conceptions, seemed to render him insensible 
to the fatigues of the moment, which were felt as 
altogether overwhelming by his attendants, less 
wrapt up than him (he) in the intense anticipa- 
tions of the future. 

“ Although the campaigns were the great scene 
of Napoleon’s activity, yet peace was very far 
from being a season of repose to his mind. He 
was then incessantly engaged in the maze of di- 
plomatic negotiations, projects of domestic im- 
provements, or discussions in the Council of State, 
which filled up every leisure moment of the fore- 
noon. He rose early, and was engaged in his 
cabinet, with his secretary, till breakfast, which 
never lasted above half an hour. He then attend- 
ed a parade of his troops, received audiences of 
embassadors, and transacted other official busi- 
ness, till three o'clock, when he generally re- 
paired to the Council of State, or rode out, till 
dinner, which was always at six. Dinner occu- 
pied exactly forty minutes. The Emperor con- 
versed a great deal, unless his mind was much 
pre-occupied, but never indulged in the slightest 
convivial excess. Coffee succeeded at “twenty 
minutes to seven, unless some special occasion 
required a longer stay at table; and the remain- 
der of the evening until eleven, when he retired 
to rest, was engaged in discussions and conversa- 
tion with a circle of officers, embassadors, scien- 
tific or literary men, artists of celebrity, or civil 
functionaries. 

“In their society he took the greatest delight. 
On such occasions he provoked discussion on 
serious and interesting topics—not unfrequently 
morals, intellectual philosophy, and history—and 
never failed to astonish his auditors by the extent 
of his information, and the original views which 
he started on every subject that came under dis- 
cussion. A little talent or knowledge, doubtless, 
goes a great way with an Emperor ;. and suspi- 
cions might have been entertained that the ac- 
counts transmitted to us, by his contemporaries, 
of the ability of his conversation, were exagger- 
ated, did not ample and decisive evidence of it 
remain in the Memorials of St. Helena, and the 
luminous speeches, superior to any other at the 
council board, which are recorded by Thibau- 
deau and Pelet, in their interesting works on the 
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Council of State, during the Consulate and Em- 
pire.”’* 

If there be such a thing as moral demonstra- 
tion, it is in these pages demonstrated, that the 
allies are responsible for the wars which succeed- 
ed the French Revolution. Whatever reckless 
assertions individuals may make, no intelligent 
man will attempt to prove the reverse from his- 
torical documents. It is easy to ring the changes 
upon “ monster,” “insatiable ambition,” “ blood- 
thirsty conqueror,” “tyrant,” ‘usurper.” But 
the fact that France was heroically struggling, in 
self-defense, for national independence, against 
the encroachments of her banded foes, no man can 
deny. War wasas hostile to Napoleon’s interests 
as to his wishes. He was assailed by coalition 
after coalition of the despots of Europe in a nev- 
er-ending series, until France, after a long and 
glorious struggle, fell overwhelmed by numbers, 
and aristocracy again riveted upon Europe her 
chains. 

This is so far admitted by the despots them- 
selves, that they urge in extenuation, that the 
democratic government of France was so danger- 
ous to the repose of Europe, that it was necessary 
for the surrounding governments, in self-defense, 
to effect its destruction. The despots of Europe 
understood perfectly well, that Napoleon was the 
Emperor of the Republic—that he was the able 
and determined advocate of democratic rights. 
William Pitt asserted that Napoleon though on 
the throne, was still “‘ the child and champion of 


democracy,” and that therefore he must be put 
down. \\When Napoleon made proposals of peace 





* Alison’s History of Europe, vol. iv. chap. bxx. 
In glaring contradiction to the facts, which even Sir 
Archibald Alison is constrained to record, he endeavors, 


in the following terms of reckless denunciation, to excuse | 
the insolence and the aggression of the British govern- 


ment: 


“If we contemplate him in one view, never was any | 


characfer recorded in history more worthy of universal 
detestation. We behold a single individual, for the pur- 


poses of his own ambition, consigning whole generations 


of men to an untimely grave, desolating every country of 
Europe by the whirlwind of conquest, and earning the 
support and attachment of his own subjects by turning 
them loose to plunder and oppress all mankind. In the 
prosecution of these objects, we see him deterred by no 
difficulties, daunted by no dangers, bound by no treaties, 


restrained by no pity ; regardless alike of private honor | 


and public faith, prodigal at once of the blood of his people 
and the property of his enemies ; indifferent equally to the 
execrations of other nations and the progressive exhaust- 
ion of his own. We perceive a system of government at 
home, based upon force, and resting upon selfishness ; 


to England, it was contended by the British 
ministers, as a reason for refusing peace and for 
urging on the war, that the democratic tendencies 
of France, threatening to undermine the thrones 
of legitimacy, remained unchanged. “ France,” 
said Lord Grenville, “ still retains the sentiments 
as is constant to the views which characterized 
the dawn of her revolution. She was innovating, 
she is so still—she was Jacobin, she is so stil].” 

Despotic Europe consequently redoubled its 
blows upon the imperial republic. France, to re- 
pel the assault, was compelled to draw the sword 
“ The hostility of the European aristocracy,” says 
Colonel Napier with his honorable candor, “ caused 
the enthusiasm of republican France to take a 
military direction, and forced that powerful nation 
into a course of policy, which however outrageous 
it might appear, was in reality one of necessity.” 

Was Napoleon an usurper? It is in these 
pages not merely asserted, but proved, beyond all 
controversy, that Napoleon was elected to both 
the consular and the imperial throne, by the almost 
unanimous suffrages of hiscountrymen. Whether 
wisely or unwisely, the French nation chose the 
consular government, and elected Napoleon as 
First Consul. The act of daring, by which Na- 
poleon restored to his enslaved countrymen the 
power to choose, won their gratitude. France, 
in the exercise of its unquestioned right, decided 
that, in the peculiar circumstances in which it 
was placed, with all the despots of Europe in 
arms against the republic, with a powerful party 
of royalists at home and abroad, doing every thing 
in their power to organize conspiracies, and to 
bring back the Bourbons, and with a Jacobin mo} 
clamorous for plunder, it was in vain to attempt 
to sustain a republic. And it is by no means 
certain that this was not the wisest measure 
which could then be adopted. 

Sir Archibald Alison, who will not be accused 
| of framing apologies for Napoleon, says, in refer- 
| ence to the state of France at this time, 
«While the republic, after ten years of con- 
| vulsions, was fast relapsing into that state of dis- 
| order and weakness, which is at once the conse- 
| quence and punishment of revolutionary violence, 
| the hall of the Jacobins resounded with furious 
| declamations against all the members of the 
Directory, and the whole system, which, in every 
| country has been considered as the basis of social 
junion. The separation of property was, in an 


especial manner, the object of invective, and the 





which supported religion only because it was useful, and | agrarian law, which Babeeuf had bequeathed to 


spoke of justice only because it passed current with men ; | 
which at onee extinguished freedom and developed talent, 
which dried up the generous feelings, by letting them | 
wither in obscurity, and ruled mankind by selfish, by 

ffording them unbounded, gratification. We see a man 
of consummate abilities, wielding unlimited powers for 
the purposes of individual advancement ; straining na- 
tional resources for the fostering of general corruption ; 
destroying the hopes of future generations in the in- 
dulgence of the present ; constantly speaking of disinter- 
ested virtue, and never practicing it ; perpetually appeal- 
ing to the generous affections, and ever guided by the 
selfish ; everlastingly condemning want of truth in others, 
yet daily promulgating falsehoods among his subjects with 
as little hesitation as he discharged grape-shot among his 
enemies.” 





the last democrats of the revolution, universally 
extolled, as the perfection of society. Felix 
Lepelletier, Arena, Drouet, and all the furious 
revolutionists of the age were there assembled, 
| and the whole atrocities of 1793, speedily held 
| up for applause and imitation. In truth, it was 
| high time that some military leader, of command- 
| ing talent, should seize the helm, to save the 
sinking fortunes of the republic. Never, since 
the commencement of the war, had its prospects 
| been so gloomy, both from external disaster and 
| internal oppression.’’* 


| 





* Alison’s History of Europe, vol. i. p. 567. 
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In confirmation of these views, Thiers presents 
the following picture of France at this time: 
«Merit was generally persecuted; all men of 
honor chased from public situations; robbers 
every where assembled in their infernal caverns ; 
the wicked in power ; the apologists of the sys- 
tem of terror thundering in the tribune ; spolia- 
tion re-established under the name of forced loans ; 
assassination prepared; thousands of victims 
already designed, under the name of hostages ; 
the signal for pillage, murder, and conflagration 
anxiously looked for, couched in the words, the 
‘country is in danger ;’ the same cries, the same 
shouts were heard in the clubs as in 1793; the 
same executioners, the same victims; liberty, 
property could no longer be said to exist; the 
citizens had no security for their lives, the state 
for its finances. All Europe was in arms against 
us. America even, had declared against our 
tyranny ; Our armies were routed, our conquests 
lost, the territory of the republic menaced with 
invasion.” 

That under these circumstances, France should 
have decided upon a change of the form of gov- 
emment, is not strange. Still it matters not 
whether France acted wisely or foolishly in mak- 
ing the change. The act was an exercise of her 
own undoubted right. To accuse Napoleon of 
usurpation, for his co-operation with his country- 
men in that act, is surely unjust. 

As a mob of a few hundred individuals can 
overrun a whole city, so can a few resolute per- 
sons, holding the reins of government, trample 
upon a whole nation. An overwhelming majority 
of the people of France were opposed to this 
anarchy. So universal was the desire for the 
consular government, that it was established, says 
Alison, “with entire unanimity.” Napoleon was 
placed upon the consular throne by three million 
eleven hundred and seven votes. But fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two votes were cast in the nega- 
tive. Such unanimity is unprecedented in the 
history of the world. And yet for half a century 
Europe has asserted, and many in America have 
re-echoed the assertion that Napoleon usurped 
the consular throne ! 

The change from the Consulate to the Empire 
was an act of concession to monarchical Europe. 
Admitting that it was a very unwise change, still 
that was a question for France to decide, in the 
exercise of her own nationality, without asking 
the permission of foreigners. This change was 
not forced upon a reluctant people, by a tyrant 
who was trampling upon their liberties. It was 
the free act of the French nation. And who 
will say that the French nation had not a right 
to make this change? It may have been a very 
impolitic act. It may have been exceedingly 
gratifying to the ambition of Napoleon; still it 
was a question for France to decide. The French 
people thought that the substitution of monarch- 
ical forms, would enable them better to sustain 
the principles of popular equality, against the 
hostility of the surrounding kings. 

“ Addresses flowed in,” says Alison, “from 
all quarters—from the army, the municipality, the 





cities, the chambers of commerce, all imploring 
the First Consul to ascend the imperial throne.” 
The senate, without a single dissentient voice, 
passed the decree, “‘That Napoleon Bonaparte 
be named Emperor, and in that capacity invested 
with the government of the French Republic.” 
The ratification of this decree was referred to the 
people. ‘‘ The appeal tothe people,” says Alison, 
‘soon proved that the First Consul, in assuming 
the imperial dignity, had only acted in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the immense majority 
of the nation. Registers were opened in every 
commune of France, and the result showed that 
there were three million, five hundred and seventy- 
two thousand three hundred and twenty-nine votes 
in the affirmative, and only two thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-nine in the negative. History 
has recorded no example of so unanimous an ap- 
probation of the foundation of a dynasty.’’* 

And yet Napoleon has been so universally 
called an usurper, that one becomes almost an 
outlaw from ordinary literary courtesies by ven- 
turing to affirm that he was not. In respect to 
this, so called usurpation, Sir Walter Scott says, 
“Another and a more formidable objection re- 
mains behind, which pervaded the whole pre- 
tended surrender by the French nation of their 
liberties, and rendered it void, null, and without 
force or effect whatsoever. It was from the com- 
mencement what jurists call a pactum in illicito; 
the people gave that which they had no right to 
surrender, and Bonaparte accepted that which he 
had no title to take at their hands. The people 
are in this respect like minors, to whom the law 
assures their property, but invests them with no 
title to give it away or consume it; the national 
privileges are an estate entailed from generation 
to generation, and they can neither be the subject 
of gift, exchange, nor surrender, by those who 
enjoy the usufruct, or temporary possession of 
them. As the people of France had no right to 
resign their own liberties and that of their pos- 
terity forever, so Bonaparte could not legally 
avail himself of their prodigal and imprudent 
cession.” 

This plump denial of the right of France to 
choose its own ruler, and its own form of govern- 
ment, though the universal doctrine in despotic 
Europe, will find few advocates in republican 
America. American freemen will declare in the 
language of Napoleon, that “the sovereignty 
dwells in the nation ;” and they will also declare 
that Napoleon, elected to the highest office in 
the state by the free suffrage of the nation, was 
no usurper. 

That an European loyalist, cherishing the views 
of Sir Walter Scott, should call Napoleon an 
usurper, is perhaps not strange. But that any 
American should re-echo that ery, thus denying 
to the people of France the right to adopt their 
own form of government, and to choose their own 
ruler, is strange indeed. England, in her lead- 
ing journals, has heaped such insult upon the 
democratic institutions of America, as to create 
in the United States unfriendly feelings, which 


* Alison’s History of Europe, vol. ii. p. 236. 
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half a century of kindly intercourse will hardly 
efface. It would be well for the United States 
not to imitate her offensive example. We all, 
in this country, prefer a republic ; but let us not 
insult a people who, under circumstances vastly 
different from ours, chose an Empire and an Em- 
peror. The intercourse of friendly nations, as well 
as that of individuals, should be courteous. 

But it may be asked, admitting that Napoleon 
was entitled to the throne by the votes of the 
people, did he not afterward abuse that power! 
did he not become a tyrant? did he not trample 
the liberties of his country in the dust? Despots, 
who were fighting against him, say that he did. 
But the French people, who placed him on the 
throne, who sustained him with their love, and 
who still adore his memory, say that he did not. 
Napolegn and the nation acted together, and 
struggled, shoulder to shoulder, in the tremendous 
conflict with their foes. The most rigorous meas- 
ures which he adopted, the nation approved and 
sustained. Perhaps they were unwise. But the 
people and their Emperor went hand in hand in 
all the sacrifices which were made, and in all 
those Herculean efforts, which baffled their ene- 
mies and astounded the world. In the fearful 
peril which environed them, they deemed the con- 
scription necessary, and the censorship of the 
press necessary, and the concentration of dicta- 
torial power in the hands of Napoleon necessary. 
Admitting that they judged unwisely, still they 
did so judge. They deemed Napoleon the savior 
of France. They loved him for what he did, as 
monarch was never loved before. This is proved, 
beyond all intelligent denial, by the enthusiasm 
with which the French nation ever rallied around 
their Emperor, by the readiness with which the 
French people followed him to Marengo, to Aus- 
terlitz, and to Moscow, ever ready to shed their 
blood like water in defense of their Emperor, and 
of the institutions which he had conferred upon 
them. It is proved, by the almost supernatural 
enthusiasm with which France, as one man, rose 
to welcome Napoleon upon his return from Elba. 
It is proved by the universal demand of France, 
after his death, for his revered remains, that his 
ashes might repose among the people he loved so 
well. It is proved by the gorgeous mausoleum 
which the nation has reared to his memory, and 
by the affection, the adoration almost, with which 
his name is now pronounced in every peasant’s 
hut in France. Tyranny does not bear such fruit. 
To call such a man a tyrant is absurd. The au- 
tocrat and the anarchist may hate the principles 
of his government ; but he who wins through life, 
and after death, the blessings of a nation, and 
whose resurrection from the grave would win 
from that nation a shout of gratitude and love, 
such as the world has never seen paralleled, we 
surely must not call a tyrant. 

** An apology, or rather a palliation,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘of Bonaparte’s usurpation, has 
been set up by himself, and his more ardent ad- 
mirers, and we are desirous of giving to it all the 
weight which it shall be found to deserve. They 
have said, and with great reason, that Bonaparte, 





viewed in his general conduct, was no selfish 
usurper, and that the mode in which he acquired 
his power was gilded over by the use which he 
made of it. Thas is true ; for we will not under. 
rate the merits which Napoleon thus acquired, 
by observing that shrewd politicians have been of 
opinion that sovereigns, who have only a gues. 
tionable right to their authority, are compelled, 
were it but for their own sakes, to govern in such 
amanner as to make the country feel tts advantages 
in submitting to their government. We grant, 
willingly, that in much of his internal administra. 
tion Bonaparte showed that he desired to have no 
advantage separate from that of France, that he 
conceived her interests to be connected with his 
own glory, that he expended his wealth in orna- 
menting the empire, and not upon objects more 
immediately personal to himself. We have no 
doubt that he had more pleasure in seeing treas- 
ures of art added to the museum than in hanging 
them upon the walls of his own palace ; and that 
he spoke truly when he said, that he grudged 
Josephine the expensive plants with which she 
decorated her residence at Malmaison, because her 
taste interfered with the public botanical garden 
of Paris. We allow, therefore, that Bonaparte 
fully identified himself with the country which he 
had rendered his patrimony, and that, while it 
should be called by his name, he was desirous of 
investing it with as much external splendor, and 
as much internal prosperity, as his gigantic 
schemes were able to compass. No doubt it 
may be said, so completely was the country iden- 
tified with its ruler, that as France had nothing 
but what belonged to its emperor, he was in fact 
improving his own estate when he advanced her 
public works, and could no more be said to lose 
sight of his own interest, than a private gentle- 
man does who neglects his garden to ornament 
his park. But it is not fair to press the motives 
of human nature to their last retreat, in which 
something like a taint of self interest may so often 
be discovered. It is enough to reply, that the 
selfishness which embraces the interests of a 
whole kingdom is of a kind so liberal, so extend- 
ed, and so refined, as to be closely allied to pa- 
triotism, and that the good intentions of Bonaparte 
toward that France over which he ruled with des- 
potic sway, can be no more doubted, than the 
affections of an arbitrary father, whose object it 
is to make the son prosperous and happy, to 
which he annexes the only condition, that he 
shall be implicitly obedient to every tittle of his 
will.” Jn such language does one of the most 
hostile of Napoleon’s historians reluctantly ac- 
knowledge his greatness as a sovereign. 

The Congress of Laybach was held by the 
allied sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
in the year 1821. It was on this occasion that 
the Emperor of Austria made his famous speech 
to the professors of the university in that city. 

“ Be careful,” said he, ‘‘not to teach your 
pupils too much. I do not want learned or scien- 
tific men. I want obedient subjects.” 

Laybach was the capital of those Illyrian prov- 
inces, into which Napoleon had infused the in- 
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tellectual life of civil and religious liberty. At 
the close of the Congress, the allied sovereigns 
issued a declaration, insulting to the memory of 
Napoleon. This called forth the following ob- 
servations from the pen of the Abbé de Pradt, 
Archbishop of Malines. It is a noble atonement 
for his previous injustice. 

« [t is too late to insult Napoleon, now that he 
is defenseless, after having for so many years 
crouched at his feet while he had the power to 
punish. Those who are armed, should respect a 
disarmed enemy. The glory of a conqueror, in 
a great measure, depends on the just considera- 
tion shown toward the captive, particularly when 
he yields to superior force, not to superior genius. 
It is too late to call Napoleon a revolutionist, after 
having, for such a length of time, pronounced 
him to be the restorer of order in France, and 
consequently in Europe. It is odious to see the 
shaft of insult aimed at him by those who once 
stretched forth their hands to him as a friend, 
pledged their faith to him as an ally, sought to 
prop a tottering throne by mingling their blood 
with his. This representative of a revolution, 
which is condemned as a principle of anarchy, 
like another Justinian, drew up, amidst the din 
of war and the snares of foreign policy, those 
codes which are the least defective portion of 
human legislation, and constructed the most vigor- 
ous machine of government in the whole world. 
This representative of a revolution, which is vul- 
garly accused of having subverted all institutions, 
restored universities and public schools, filled his 
empire with the master-pieces of ari, and accom- 
plished those stupendous and amazing works 
which reflect honor on human genius. And yet, 
in the face of the Alps, which bowed down at his 
command ;* of the ocean subdued at Cherbourg, 
at Flushing, at the Helder, and at Antwerp; of 
rivers smoothly flowing beneath the bridges of 
Jena, Serres, Bordeaux, and Turin; of eanals 


uniting seas together in a course ge con- 
trol of eat a >in the face « ; Paris, 
metamorphosed as it is | ry Napoleon, he is pro- 
nounced to be the agent eral annihilation ! 
He, who restored all, is said to be the represent- 
ative of that which destroyed all! To what un- 
discerning men is this language supposed to be 
addressed ?”’ 

Look at Europe now, with Napoleon in his 
tomb, and aristocracy dominant. See Russia, 
marching her legions into Hungary, to crush, with 
iron hoofs, that brave people struggling for liber- 
ty. Hearken to the moans of Hungarian ladies, 
bleeding beneath the lash of their Austrian op- 
pressors, and gaze, till tears of indignation blind 
your eyes, upon the melancholy train of Hunga- 
rian, Polish, and Italian exiles, perishing in all 
lands. Penetrate the dungeons of Naples, and 
wipe the oozing agony from the brow of the mar- 
tyrs of liberty there. Look at Poland, fettered 
and lashed by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, till 
she lies still in exhaustion and despair. These 
are the despots, with whom the Tory government 
of England formed an alliance, to crush Napoleon. 












terloo conferred upon Europe. ‘“ When I heard 
of the result of the battle of Waterloo, I felt as 
if the clock of the world had gone back six ages.” 
Thus spake Robert Hall, one of the greatest and 
most eloquent of English divines. 
Napoleon struggled, with energy unparalleled, 
to arrest the progress of Russian despotism. En- 
gland joined the great tyranny of the North, and 
combined every despot of Europe in an iniquitous 
coalition against Napoleon. The illustrious cham- 
pion of popular rights, after a gigantic struggie, 
was thus finally overthrown. And now Russia 
pours her tyrannic legions over prostrate nations 
unresisted, and is pressing proudly upon Constan- 
tinople. And England is now compelled to so- 
licit another Napoleon, to assist her in checking 
these Russians. She is now, with fear and trem- 
bling, compelled to attempt, almost in despair, the 
very enterprise which she prevented Napoleon 
from accomplishing. Bowed down beneath a 
debt of four thousand million of dollars, which 
her Tory government incurred to uphold the aris- 
tocratic institutions of Europe, she now sees those 
despotisms trampling justice and mercy in the 
dust. Never was a nation placed in a more hu- 
miliating attitude. For one quarter of a century, 
she deluged Europe in blood, to arrest republi- 
can equality: and now she sees the necessity of 
again deluging Europe in blood, to arrest the 
progress of those very despotisms which she es- 
tablished. We pity her embarrassment. We 
wonder not at her hesitancy and vacillation. The 
memory of Napoleon is avenged. The sin of the 
British government was committed before the eyes 
of the world. God is just. Before the whole 
world, she has been compelled to utter her con- 
fession. The prediction of Napoleon is fulfilled : 
‘IT wanted to establish a barrier against those 
barbarians, by re-establishing the kingdom of Po- 
land, and putting Poniatowski at the head of it 
as king. But your imbeciles of ministers would 
not consent. A hundred years hence, I shall be 
applauded, and Europe, especially England, will 
lament that I did not succeed. When they see 
the finest countries in Europe overcome, and @ 
prey to those northern barbarians, they will say, 
‘ Napoleon was right!” 


SIGHTS AND PRINCIPLES ABROAD. 

FLORENCE—ITS APARTMENTS—PALACES—STREETS AND 
THEIR CUSTOMS—THE PERGOLA AND THE MISERICOR- 
DIA—BALLS, ETC. 


fs is something in the very name of 
Florence that suggests refinement and pleas- 
urable emotions: It is a delicious sound in it- 
self, and of all others the most appropriate to the 
floral city of Italy. It recalls too the peerless 
queen of ancient sculpture, the Medicean Venus, 
and the triumph of modern art in Raphael's Ma- 
donna della Seggiola. Great names belong to 
its history, and its sons have bequeathed immor- 
tal works to mankind. It was then with invol- 
untary respect and admiration that I entered, for 
the first time, the city of Dante and Michael An- 
gelo, and trod the streets that had echoed to the 
footsteps of Galileo and Lorenzo the Magnificent. 








Such are the “ libertics” which the battle of Wa- 
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in the associations connected with Florence. We | walks, and are impartially scattered all over the 
cluster about its name, at least I did, palaces | city, amidst characteristic styles of architecture of 
and villas in charming profusion, a laughing land- | lesser pretensions. These have now degenerated 
scape, treasuries of art, and a hospitality which | into the abodes of poverty, so that, with the excep- 


makes it a paradise for exiles in pursuit of artis- 
tic ease or literary quiet. To crown all these 
advantages it has long enjoyed the reputation of 
being the cheapest place in Europe. I had not 
long been a resident before I discovered that 
Florence was like the Arno, extremely variable 
in its Jooks, and constantly rushing into ex- 
tremes. The first aspect is its worst. It so im- 
proves upon acquaintance that, like a delicious 
fragrance, it always leaves behind a pleasing re- 
miniscence. 

The Arno, which divides it, is a most capricious 
river. One day it swells to a fierce torrent, filling 
the wide space between the quays to almost a 
level with their embankments, and rushes along 
with terrific force, threatening to sweep before it 
the massive stone bridges which dispute its pas- 
sage. On the next it shrinks to a most con- 
sumptive looking stream, barely able to find its 
Way over its own sands, and which a thirsty 
Arab might almost exhaust at one draught. Dur- 
ing the ardent heats of summer it is lost amidst 
clouds of dust. Then Florence empties itself 
into the country, for even the barber has his 
villa, and apartments, like tombs, gape for occu- 
pants. 

My first object was to secure an apartment. 
It was the season when all the world returns to 
the city, and its inhabitants expect in four months 
to make enough out of the fleeting crowd of 
Americans, English, French, and Russians, to 
live on during the entire twelve. ( 

There was something seductive to even a re- 
publican imagination, coupled with the idea of 
living in a palace and possessing a garden orna- 
mented with fountains and statues. According- 
ly I commenced my search with them. There 
was no lack; but their exteriors, with the ex- 
ception of a certain graceful solidity, bore more 
resemblance to our ideas of prisons, than luxuri- 
ous mansions. I fancied them rather to be cut 
out of the solid rock, than built up stone by stone. 
Such were the rival palaces of the Strozzi, Ric- 
cardi, Pitti, and the old republican stronghold, 
the Palazzo Veechio. These were the types of 
all of the olden time, when every house was a 
citadel, and each family an independent power, 
struggling for life and fortune with its neighbor. 
Their proportions are fine, and their general ap- 
pearance very imposing, but they are far from an- 
swering to our modern ideas of a palatial residence, 
especially if we have derived our taste from the 
beautiful structures of Paris. Their interiors are 
arranged on the same Titanic scale. Apartments 
so lofty, that the eye fairly aches in the endeavor to 
trace out the ornaments of the ceiling, while the 
feet perish with cold on damp mosaic floors. The 
windows require a series of steps to reach their 
sills, and the doors and chimneys evolve a series 
of petrifying draughts that few modern constitu- 
tions are proof against. In general the palaces 


tion of a few modern innovations, no portion of 
the city can claim an aristocratic preference over 
another. 


STROZZI PALACE. 
The Strozzi Palace is the finest specimen of 
this type of mansions, from which cold magnifi- 
cence and architectural effect banished comfort 
and sociability. It still belongs to the family that 
erected it in 1489, and looks as if it might con- 
tinue to stand until time, in its march reversing 
those figures, shall tell its age by thousands instead 
of hundreds of years. There are but three stories, 
but each story attains itself the height of an 
American house. Its interior arrangements are 
on a scale of gloomy grandeur, so much beyond 
the wants of even a Florentine noble with his 
numerous train of dependents, that not many 
years since, some of the children of the family, 
in playing, discovered a suite of twelve rooms en- 
tirely unknown to the proprietor. The door had 
been walled up for two hundred years, and no 
one in this vast edifice had missed the space thus 
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ej to this palace. The interior forms a hollow 
square paved with flat stones, with nothing to re- 
lieve the dungeon-like aspect of the massive walls. 

There are ancient palaces of this character, but 
on a lesser scale, scattered throughout the city, 
which offer furnished apartments to strangers at 
prices cheap enough for the space they proffer, 
but too dear for the amount of comfort they have 
in store. If it be winter, the gardens are a nui- 
sance, because the frequent rains keep them so 
damp as to be prejudicial to health. Italians, pro- 
fiting by the experience of centuries, do not plant 
their squares and open spaces, as we do, with 

and shrubbery, but scrupulously exclude 
all vegetation, believing it in cities to be unwhole- 
some. Their squares are either paved or mac- 
adamized. Thus all the anticipated pleasures of 
orange-groves and smiling gardens dissolve, in 
Florence during winter, like “the baseless fabric 
of a dream’’ before the superior considerations of 
health. The chief object is to obtain a sunny 
aspect. There are comparatively few such, and 
they command higher prices in consequence. 
The truth is, that the boasted Italian climate is as 
treacherous as a coquette. You never know when 
you are on good terms with it. It weeps and 
smiles in the same instant. On the shady side of 
the street you are frozen, and on the sunny side 
roasted. The breeze when most wooing is most 
to be suspected. In short, you must keep con- 
stantly on the gut vive to stop the numerous colds, 
theumatisms, fevers, and pleurisies that are float- 
ing about in the atmosphere, before they can ob- 
tain a lodgment in your body. I dislike a climate 
that keeps one in a constant fuss. There are 
some so hospitable that the stranger can abandon 
himself without reserve to their keeping, taking 
no thought for the coming shower, and welcoming 
without suspicion the grateful breeze, whether it 
be that of noon-day or midnight. With them 
a current of air is not loaded with ills to the hu- 
man frame, nor does a meridian sun prove false 
to its smiling face. Such is the climate of the 
Hawaiian group, the paradise of invalids and 
amateurs of a pure atmosphere. 

The furniture in general of the furnished apart- 
ments appears to have migrated hither from the 
“maisons meublés” of Paris, and the lodging 
houses of London, after having been turned out of 
their doors as unfit for further service. The at- 
tempts at neatness and embellishment are mourn- 
fully ludicrous ; but asthe standard ofan American 
for home comforts must necessarily be consider- 
ably lowered before he reaches Italy, he views 
these things with a less fastidious eye, and chari- 
tably pities their owners for knowing no better. 
Habits and tastes partake of the fluctuating ex- 
tremes of the climate. In the birth-place of the 
chefs-d’ceuvres of art, and models of refined and 
celestial beauty, we find customs more disgusting 
and tastes more barbarous than among even semi- 
savages. + Sights are daily seen in the most pub- 
lic places which, in the United States, would 
send their authors to the Penitentiary for a viola- 
tion of public decency ; while many streets—even 
those pretending to rank among the best—are al- 








most impassable on account of their filthy condi- 
tion. This arises from the neglect of providing 
in their houses what in England and America are 
considered indispensable adjuncts of even the 
meanest of habitations. When changes have 
been made, it has been owing to the demands of 
travelers, and the absolute necessity, if Italy 
would not starve, of catering to their wants. 
Carpets, too, and fire-places capable of support- 
ing a fire, are modern innovations. Florentines 
manage to live without both, when strangers from 
northern climes would be chilled to the very mar- 
row. A few coals in an earthen dish suffice to 
keep their blood in motion, and if their feet are 
cold they thrust them into woolen muffs. These 
are homely things to mention in connection with 
the classical soil of Italy; but as all the world 
either comes or wishes to come hither, I am sure 
they will pardon me for mentioning a few things 
not usually to be found in travels or guide-books. 
The distribution of the houses and palaces is 
the same as at Paris, into stories for separate 
families, only they rarely have “‘ porte cochéres,” 
and less seldom, porters. It is very difficult, 
therefore, to find a friend after having found his 
house. No one pretends to know the names of 
the streets, for each corner has a separate christen- 
ing. The houses throughout the city are num- 
bered from one up to ten thousand, as may be, 
and as the series is not always a neighborly one, 
a stranger is often greatly puzzled where to begin 
his search. Supposing the house found, he has 
before him a narrow door, by the side of which 
he finds a perpendicular row of bells, one an- 
swering to each apartment, and numbered accord- 
ingly. These bells communicate with the differ- 
ent stories, and from them descend stout wires 
to the door latch, passing sometimes outside of 
the house, and sometimes in, so that every house 
has the appearance of being a telegraph office. 
You ring by chance one of these bells—one of 
the wires is set in motion, the doot thrown open, 
and you find yourself in an unlighted entry, look- 
ing more like the entrance to some subterra- 
nean vault than to a gentleman’s house. A voice 
from an immeasurable distance above calls out, 
‘“‘who’s there?” You respond “a friend,” or “a 
robber,” if you wish to be waggish. If it be 
night, and you have forgotten to bring your 
pocket-taper, you must grope your way up an 
intricate and narrow stone staircase as you best 
may, or do as I have often done, beat a retreat 
in utter despair, for you can not see an inch be- 
yond your nose. The custom is not to light the 
staircases—the exceptions are only the grand 
mansions. You have counted a hundred steps, 
omitting some in the agony of a battered shin, 
and at last find yourself at about what you consider 
the elevation which your friend, who is an ama- 
teur of sun-light, has selected for alodging. Grop- 
ing about for a bell, if you succeed in that search, 
a voice within, in a shrill key, demands again, 
“who's there?” If satisfied that yours has an 
innocent ring, the door is opened, and you dis- 
cover that your friend lives on the opposite side 
of the street, just one story higher. You prefer 
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to meet him at Doney’s or the Cascine, to under- 
taking again to find him in his lair. Indeed, the 
difficulties attending a domestic exploration are 
so well understood, that calls are considered as 
honored when returned at the Casino or any of 
the public rendezvous. An Italian talks very lit- 
tle about his home. 

There are some neat and well furnished apart- 
ments at Florence, but to be found, they must 
be diligently sought. The average of such as 
strangers occupy are as I have described, with 
two prices, according to the season, summer pay- 
ing but half the rate of winter. An apartment 
in a palace of from twelve to twenty or more 
rooms, furnished, including silver and linen, with 
a kitchen ample enough for a regiment, and the 
privilege of a gardey, costs fifty dollars a month. 
A Tuscan dollar is equal to eleven dimes United 
States currency. Apartments of more moderate 
pretensions, smaller rooms, and therefore more 
easily warmed, but large enough for a family, 
abound at from twenty to forty dollars per month 
for the winter. A bachelor can find passable ac- 
commodations as low as five dollars, and obtain 
by the year a fine suite of rooms unfurnished for 
fifty dollars. The best situations in new houses, 
including modern improvements, bath-rooms, &c., 
can be had for about thrice that sum. But there 
is a Florentine maxim which strangers would do 
well to keep in mind. ‘ Let your house the first 
year to your enemy, the second to your acquaint- 
ance, and the third to your friend.”” A new house, 
from the mode of construction, being considered 


unwholesome, as it takes a long time to dry. 


Villas go a-begging. In the summer they are 
comfortable, but in winter damp and chilly: 
Where houses are built almost exclusively of 
stone and mortar, with a copious provision of cur- 
rents of air, this must be expected. 





The market is well supplied at low prices. At 
the cafés and restaurants a breakfast costs eleven 
cents, and a good enough dinner thirty-three, 
At the table d’héte of hotels fifty-five, and an ex. 
cellent meal at that. But for those who wish to 
avoid the annoyances of providing for the table. 
the “trattori,” or public cooks, supply meals of 
every quality and cost, served up at any hour 
in any part of the city. For one dollar and 
quarter per day, a friend of mine was well served 
for five persons with a dinner consisting of soup, 
three courses of meat, several of vegetables, wine, 
and a dessert of pastry and fruit. Clothing and 
most other articles are cheaper than in the United 
States, and the services of the best professors in 
music, languages, and education generally, can 
be had for about one half the price. In short, jf 
one can reconcile himself to Florentine habits, 
sharp wine, water so hard that it makes you fear 
that you will eventually become a stalactite, the 
loss of politics and newspapers, and odors that 
are the more aggravating from being unnecessary, 
Florence is the city for the money. 4 

This is not all. There is another annoyance 
which, as it is the exclusive property of pretty 
women, I mention that they may go forewarned. 
It is as bad in many other European cities, but 
there is in it something more ludicrous at Flor- 
ence than elsewhere. 

Fashion tells the ladies, with reason, that they 
must not walk. The streets generally are in too 
uninviting a condition for such an operation where 
skirts are to be employed, and Bloomerism has 
not yet made its advent here. Besides it is ap- 
parent that they were intended only for carriages 
and beggars. There are a few places where they 
might walk were it not for the abominable habits 
of the male population. Foreign ladies frequently 
attempt it, and it is forgiven in them by the Flor- 
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co imeananaae 
entines on the score of their being strangers and 
knowing no better. Old and ugly women can 
do it with impunity any where at any time. But 
iot a lady of even ordinary attractions attempt it 
hy herself, or in company with others of her sex, 
and if she be not vexed, astonished, mortified, and 
anused before she regains her own roof, it will 
be because She proves an exception to an other- 
wise general rule. When she leasts expects it, 
some impudent clown or peasant suddenly pokes 
his ugly, dirty face right under her bonnet, makes 
a mock kiss, cries “ boo” or some such intelligible 
sound, or compliments her with a “‘ cara’’ or some 
equally loving epithet, and walks innocently off, 
with his hands in his pockets, before her aston- 
ishment has had time to jump into indignation. 
If she escape these low vagabonds, she is sure to 
attract the race of gentlemen who, having nothing 
else to do, amuse themselves by following ladies. 
The less impudent dog them at a distance, but 
near enough to let them know that every motion 
is watched and commented upon. The bolder 
pass and repass to take a good stare; walk ahead 
that they may return and meet them, saying flat- 
tring things in an undertone, with the intention 
of being overheard. The boldest come along side, 
ind let fly 4 complimentary volley without any 
compunctions whatever, much amused if an inex- 
perienced damsel involuntarily jumps aside at 
sich an unlooked for tribute to her attractions. 
There was one young Florentine, who made him- 
self quite conspicuous at this sort of pastime. He 
could speak a few words of English, and had a 


mania for ranning after foreign ladies and launch- 
ing upon their astonished ears the extent of his 


philological aequirements. His vocabulary was 
confined to a few flattering ejaculations. One 
day he overtook an English lady and her daugh- 
ters. He was but a pint measure of a man, but 
he boldly gave chase, and coming up called out, 
“very good,” “very much pretty,” “T like,” 
“you handsome,” rattling on as fast as his tongue 
would permit. First he would be on one side, 
then on another, now heading them, now sailing 
round and cutting such absurd capers that the 
ladies could not refrain from smiling. This he 
took for encouragement, and plied his battery of 
admiration more vigorously than ever. The lady 
at last arriving at her own door suddenly entered, 
while he, more intent upon her than his own 
ways, pitched over a donkey that laid him sprawl- 
ing in the street. This, with a hint that a little 
birch would be applied to his skin the next time 
he ventured upon a similar experiment cured him 
for a while; but the last I heard of him he was 
on the watch to waylay some American ladies as 
they descended from their carriages, popping up 
suddenly under their noses like a phantom, with 
his everlasting “ very much pleased,” and “ charm- 
ing ladies,” from which amusement nothing short 
of a thorough drubbing is likely to cure him. The 
plain truth is, that a pretty lady though safe from 
violence is not safe from impertinence at any 
time of the day in Florence. Consequently she 
must keep a carriage if she would go out, so that 
whatever economy there may be in Florence, in 
Vor. VIII.—No. 47.—2R 





other respects, over other capitals, it is in the 
main lost in the extra expense of horse-flesh. Or, 
in other words, the difference of prices between 
Paris and Florence in the essentials of house- 
keeping, enables one to keep a carriage in the 
capital of Tuscany. 

There is still another indispensable expense, if 
a family desire to enter within the charmed circle 
of “society ;” and this is a box at the Pergola, 
in one of the three tiers classified as noble. Al- 
though it costs a stranger a third more than a 
Florentine—this same ratio obtains in every thing 
else—it is not a costly affair. One hundred and 
twenty-five to one hundred and fifty dollars will 
pay the cost of a season of several months, and 
this expense may be reduced by imitating the ex- 
ample of the Florentines, and letting the box on 
nights when not wanted. You may dispense 
with receptions “chez-vous,” but it is an unpar- 
donable sin in the world of fashion not to be at 
home at the opera. The world goes to the opera 
as to a réunwn. There they pay their visits, 
chat, laugh, partake of refreshment, tarn their 
backs upon the stage, in short almost drown by 
their conversation the music. The opera is no- 
thing; the assemblage of fashion every thing. 
A box then at the Pergola is really an economical 
affair, as it saves the expenses of society under 
one’s roof; it is a most amusing one from the 


variety of ranks, nations, and toilets there repre- 


sented. The English astonish there, as every 
where, with their brilliant colors, forests of plumes, 
and bizarre costumes; the Russians with their 
mines of precious stones; the Germans with 
their fair hair and brilliant complexions; the 
Florentines by their princely jewels, laces, and 
velvets, drawn from their imperishable hereditary 
stores; the French eclipse all by their matchless 
elegance, seemingly so simple and unstudied, 
while the Americans please all from their rarity 
and general good taste. 

The theatre is so constructed that while one 
half of the audience of the boxes ean, if they 
choose, look toward the stage, the other half are 
necessarily turned toward the Imperial box, which 
is quite a hall of itself. Of course the architect 
never contemplated in his design the spectacle as 
the main object of the edifice. It is merely an 
auxiliary. If an opera, it attracts attention only 
from novelty or the harmony of particular strains. 
But the ballet, which is introduced between the 
acts of the opera, rivets the attention of all. It 
is strange but true, that a Florentine audience 
prefers poor dancing to good music. While the 
American, Miss Maywood, was with them they 
had a legitimate excuse for their passion, for a 
more elastic, untiring, and the Italians say, grace- 
ful danseuse never appeared on any boards. They 
exalt her above Cerito, Elisler, and even Tag- 
lioni. But what carried them. away nightly into 
a tempest of applause was the perfection of her 
time. The music and her limbs moved in such 
entire accord as to seem but one impulse. “ Bra- 
vas and ‘encores,’ thundered over the house. 
Hands, feet, and lips were all in violent commo- 
tion in all quarters. No eloquence could have ex- 
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cited the susceptible Florentines to half such a 
pitch of ‘‘ furore” as her legs. Bouquets as large 
as wine-barrels were precipitated upon the stage, 
their numerous ribbons fluttering gayly in the 
air as they fell, like the pennants from a mast- 
head. She fairly staggered under their weight. 
On one occasion, the prima donna having vainly 
essayed to carry off a monster bouquet, gracefully 
drew it behind the scenes by its ribbons, courtesy- 
ing as she backed across the stage, amid the 
cheers of the spectators. At Maywood’s benefit 
it took three carriages to carry away the floral 
avalanche tumbled at her feet. 

There are nine theatres and operas in the lit- 
tle city of Florence, but, with the exception of the 
Pergola, of no pretensions to fashion or elegance. 
The Cocomero is a very humble and unsuccess- 
ful imitator of the Theatre Frangaise at Paris. 
At all there is a price of entry, in addition to 
which another sum is demanded for seats not in 
ine parterre. There are two operas where the 
Tuscans can listen to the music of Mozart, Ros- 
sini, or Donnizetti, for five cents, and the cheap- 
est of the theatres did provide a night’s entertain- 
ment for a trifle less.than three cents, commenc- 
ing at eight and terminating past midnight. 

It is at the opera, perhaps, that the attention 
is first drawn toward a society which ranks in 
the annals of Roman Catholic benevolence second 
valy in good works to that of the Sisters of Char- 
ity. Not unfrequently in the midst of one of 
Maywood’s marvelous pirouettes, the sharp tone 
of a bell strikes upon the ear. All listen. If it 
sounds but once, it is the signal of an ordinary 
accident; if tw.ce, a grave casualty; if three 
tunes, a death. It is the bell of the Misericordia. 
Irom all parts of the house spectators rise one 
by one, and abruptly leave. Probably the gen- 
tieman with whom you are conversing, if an 
Italian, excuses himself, takes his hat, and de- 
parts. The audience turn again toward tne stage, 
aad im a minute the interruption is forgotten. 

The society of Misericordia is one of the purest 
and noblest charities with which the Christian 
religion has blessed the world. It took its rise 
in 1244, when the plague ravaged Europe. For 
six centuries it has maintained its existence, true 
to the holy principles of its original founda- 
tion, a fact perhaps without a parallel in the his- 
tory of humanity. It represents, in different pro- 
portions, the aristocracy, the liberal arts, and the 
people. The artisans of Florence, moved by the 
contagions that desolated their city, leaving mul- 
titudes of sick without succor, and of dead with- 
out burial, were the first to conceive the sublime 
idea of its institution. The wealthy added their 
donations, and the society soon took rank among 
the most important institutions of charity. 

The Brethren of Pity, or the Misericordia, are 
under the direction of seventy-two members, 
called “Capi di Guardia” (chiefs of. watch). 
These regulate the works of charity, the admin- 
istration of its revenues, which are considerable, 
and the distribution of alms. They are composed 
of ten prelates, fourteen nobles, twenty priests, 
and twenty-eight artisans. Under their imme 


diate orders are two hundred and eighty « * gior. 
nanti,” or journeymen, secular and ecclesiastical, 
Forty of these are always on service. There are, 
besides, inscribed on their lists voluntarily, the 
names of more than twelve hundred other bret). 
ren, called ‘‘buonevoglie,”” whom they can ¢)j 
upon at any moment to assist in their charitabje 
labors. 

The office of the Misericordia is in the Piazza 
del Duomo. Each brother on duty keeps there, 
marked with his name, a box containing his black 
robe, which covers him from head to foot. T}y y 
are such as penitents formerly wore, with open- 
ings only for the mouth and eyes, in order that 
the incognito of charity, recommended by Christ, 
shall be strictly preserved. As soon as the signal 
is heard that their services are required, the mem- 
bers on duty assemble at their office, assume their 
mournful habits—which no one can see for the 
first time without being strangely aflected—tre- 
ceive their orders, and proceed to the scene of 
their duties. Some are required to carry the dis- 
eased or wounded to the hospitals, or other places, 
as need may be. Others devote themselves to 
nursing in the homes of the ill and infirm poor. 
They often pass days and nights at their bedsides, 
bestowing upon them those attentions which try 
even the constancy of friendship and the affinities 
of blood. In every place, at any hour, wherever 
an accident calls, a groan is heard, or there are 
misery and suffering to be relieved, the Brothers 
of Pity are required, by their voluntary bond of 
good deeds, to bestow their alms and their offices 
It matters not what may be the origin of the poor 
victim, or whether he confesses Christ, Moses, or 
Mohammed. Their charity blesses alike all men, 
without distinction of race or religion. They 
bury the unknown dead, carrying themselves the 
corpse to its sepulchre. The scaffold even does 
not repel them from fulfilling, in its broadest ex- 
tent, the spirit of their vows. They are to be 
found at the latest moment beside the criminal, 
consoling and preparing him for his doom , and, 
after his head has fallen under the ax of the guil- 
lotine, gathering up his mangled remains, to be- 
stow upon them a Christian burial. Priest and 
layman, noble and mechanic, unknown perhaps 
to each other, and unrecognizable by their near- 
est relatives, bear upon their shoulders the same 
litter, containing, it may be, a poor cripple, aban- 
doned by all the world beside. Knowing his 
benefactors only by the uniform which proclaims 
them to be ministering angels to suffering man- 
kind, he prays to their common Father alike for 
all. The spectator of the mournful cortége, be he 
prince or beggar, respectfully uncovers his head 
as it. silently passes along the street. Often when 
unknown hands have borne away the head of a 
family to the succors, poverty ioo often denirs to 
her children under their own roofs, or perhaps to 
his burial, the afflicted mother finds that the same 
hands have left behind them alms that will nour- 
ish her through her first sorrows, and linger for- 
ever in her grateful memory. 

The Grand Duke is a member of the society, 





more in name than in action, though he is said 
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occasionally to assume the habit, and visit the 
pedside of the dying, leaving behind him a clew 
to his rank by the extent of his bounty. 

But, as with every other creature of man, use- 
ful as it undoubtedly is, and meriting the warmest 
eulogiums, yet it is not without its evils. It was 
established during a period of great public calam- 
ity, when human nature shrank affrighted from 
the duties it was called upon to perform. The 
ties of blood had lost their power, wealth had 
grown alike feeble, while misery, disease, and 
despair rioted in their career of selfishness, profli- 
gacy and death. Then religion intervened, and, 
with her parable of the Samaritan, rekindled in 
the heart of humanity that ardent love of the 
common neighbor which led to the holiest rivalry 
in charity, and most touching self-abnegation the 
world had as yet witnessed on so comprehensive 
ascale. Its benefits during pestilence are incal- 
culable, because it is during seasons when ordin- 
ary benevolence fails, that its sublime energies 
take their loftiest flight. They lead the forlorn 
hope of humanity, and cheerfully mount the 
breach to contest with death in its most appall- 
ing farms their right to save its victims. But 
when the world treads its usual course, the ordinary 
sentiments of human brotherhood had better be 
left to their natural action. Corporations in be- 
nevolence, as in commerce, tend to weaken in- 
dividual responsibility or enterprise. If an acci- 
dent occurs, it is rare indeed that the sufferer does 
not find a Samaritan among the sympathizing 
crowd, prompt to bind up his wounds. But 
should a brother of the Misericordia be at hand, 
he anoiats the victim with oil from his crucifix, 
and thus seals him as his own. The neighbors, 
disburdened of the compassionate calls of their 
own consciences, cease to interfere, for he is no 
longer a waif upon the shores of humanity, but a 
wreck in charge of his spiritual and medicinal 
underwriters. The brother hastens to give the 
alarm to his assistants, but it sometimes happens 
that before they have time to don their habits 
and arrive at the side of the sufferer, he has passed 
beyond the reach of their help. However, these 
casualties are of rare occurrence, and it is doubt- 
ful if any other system of benevolence would be 
found better adapted to the wants of Tuscany— 
habituated as it is to the guidance of a hierarchy 
that forbids individual action and responsibility, 
in all matters of civil and religious policy—than 
that practiced by this organized militia of charity. 

The Pergola retains its motley and brilliant 
world until near midnight, when it scatters itself 
among the various soirées, receptions, and balls 
which Florence proffers with so much hospitality. 
A singular feature of Florentine society is its cos- 
mopolitan character. Llsewhere, the native ele- 
ment predominates ; but here it is but one star in 
the firmament of fashion, often eclipsed by the 
superior magnitude of those that have wandered 
hither from foreign spheres. Representatives of 
all the nations of Europe here meet in social 
rivalry, each striving to outshine the other, while 
adding to the pleasure of the whole. Conse- 
queatly society furnishes a variety, briliiancy, 


and piquancy not readily to be found in other 
cities. 

The nobles have established a sort of Club, 
called the Casino, which possesses a fine suite of 
rooms in the Piazza Santa Trinita. Any stranger 
properly recommended can become a member, by 
the payment of a trifling fee for the benefit of the 
servants. There is no restaurant or reading- 
room ; but it affords an le social rendez- 
vous, with facilities for cards and billiards. It is 
under the patronage of the Grand Duke; and, 
during the winter weekly balls are given. The 
Court generally attend, and the etiquette is of 
that easy good breeding that makes every one feel 
at home. They form a very agreeable addition to 
the hospitalities of Florence. 

The chief attractions, however, are the court 
balls at the Pitti. The Grand Duke, with politic 
liberality, throws open his vast and beautiful 
salons frequently, during the fashionable season, 


‘to the society of Florence. No billets of invita 


tion are issued, but notice is sent to each foreign 
minister when the balls are to occur, and he noti- 
fies those of his countrymen whom he judges 
suitable to be presented. Their names are sent 
in to the Grand Chamberlain. The Americans, 
having no representative, are obligéd to apply to 
him personally. The Chevalier Ginori is always 
prompt to perform for those of respectability the 
service which properly belongs only to a repre- 
sentative of their country, Those who have ever 
been presented go freely to all the fetes without 
further ceremony. The foreigners or Florentines, 
not yet presented, assemble at nine o’clock in one 
of the halls, where they await, with their minis- 
ters, the entrance of the Grand Duke. Each na- 
tion has a place apart. The Grand Duke, revers- 
ing the usual awkward courtly etiquette, which 
requires the inexperienced stranger to be present- 
ed to the sovereign, and back out from his pres- 
ence, walks round the circle, hearing the name of 
each person, and occasionally stopping to make 
some observation. The whole affair is very 
quickly dispatched, and the parties hurry off to the 
dance, which is kept up with great animation un- 
til about two o'clock. 

No city in Europe surpasses Florence in the 
magnificence of its toilets (at least so it is said) ; 
not so much in the dress, as in the displays of 
ancient lace and jewels. In viewing the élite 
of Florentine aristocracy on a gala night, one 
would suppose that each alone possessed the key 
of Aladdin's cave. The balls of the English 
and French courts may be more brilliant in their 
tout ensemble, but for sociability and good taste, 
those of the Grand Duke stand foremost. The 
charm of Italian society is that it immediately 
melts all reserve, while it retains a tone of chiv- 
alrous courtesy. You are unbent, in spite of 
yourself, when once the presentation is passed. 
It is really delightful to see the easy familiarity 
of the best-bred Italians among themselves. It 
is not elaborate, like that of Frenchmen, taking 
its cue from the head, but is a genuine inspira- 
tion of the heart. Personal freedoms are not be- 
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emphasis that all but upsets the recipient, and 
makes him as fearful of meeting a ‘* good fellow” 
as he would a mad dog; but are given with all 
the delicacy and grace of young girls. Ourways, 
to be sure, are not like their ways, and we rather 
shrink from a whiskered and mustached exquis- 
ite, who after knowing us one day calls us by 
our Christian name, on the second “my dear,” 
and upon meeting after a brief separation rushes | 
into our arms, landing an affectionate kiss plump | 
on our lips, hugging us in the mean while with 
all the ardor of a just-accepted lover. Despite 
this risk, however, there is about them an unde- 
finable courtesy which, without meaning or cost- 
ing much, or savoring even of English “home” 
hospitality, fills up the chinks of social intercourse 
admirably, and makes a smooth surface often out 
of very unpromising materials. Possessing lively 
imaginations, quick perceptions, and great elas- 
ticity of spirit, with a natural taste for the beauti- 
ful in whatever they study, they give an Epicurean 
relish to society more delicately flavored t! an the 
sparkling tone of France, so like its own cham- 
pagne. They are proud, sensitive, and trifling, 
but in their anger courteous, and if they waste 
time it is gracefully done. The more I see of 
italian character, the highet the estimate I put 
upon its moral and intellectual capacities. If it 
does not correspond to our standard, charity re- 
quires us to ask why. When we have penetrated 
the spell that makes it what it is, we prize our 
own institutions the more, and pray for the time 
when Ttaly shall throw off her bonds, and contest 
on equal terms with the free nations of earth for 
that moral supremacy which alone constitutes true 
rreatness. 





A TRUE STORY OF AN ACTRESS. 

HE early recollections of my life are all very 

pleasant ones. I remember a low, old par- 
sonage-house with somewhat homely furniture ; 
but abundance of books and flowers, and ringing 
with the voices of many children. I remember 
‘*the room where I was born,” against whose 
windows the acacia-tree rustled, and where, in 
spring, the air came in laden with the sweet 
breath of the clustering lilacs without. I remem- 
ber every nook, and tree, and stone about that old 
place ; and every face among its inhabitants ; for 
though my father died when I was very young, 
and we left our happy village to return to it no 
more, the varied scenes of my succeeding years 
have blotted out no features of my childhood’s 
home, and are, many of them, but vaguely im- 
pressed upon my memory, while the memories 
ef childhood stand out fresh and bright as the 
objects in a newly-painted picture. 

In this little sketch I propose giving the his- 
tory of one who dwelt for some time in our vil- 
lage, and whose gentle face and mournful story 
made a deep impression upon me as a child, and 
even haunts my fancy still. 

I was necessarily ignorant of much that I am 
now going to relate; but I knew enough to feel 
that she was lonely, and deserted, and unhappy, 





and this was sufficient to awaken the warmest 


ee 


feelings of interest in the heart of any child. The 
story is no fiction, but a plain sad fact; and } 
shall give the particulars, as I have since hearj 
them, without varnish or alteration, only, of 
course, substituting fictitious names for those of 
the real actors in the tale. 


Effie Leigh was the only child of a small ang 
respectable farmer in one of the northern coup, 
ties. She was endowed from her infancy with 
a rare and delicate beauty, a talent of the most 
extraordinary nature for music, and a sweet and 
thrilling voice ; all which gifts seemed strangely 
at variance with the fortunes to which she was 
born. 

Farmer Leigh and his wife were plain-spoken 
country people, neither of them very young at 
the time of the child’s birth ; and a beholder, look- 
ing first at that rough, honest pair, and then at 
their delicate little girl, might almost have be- 
lieved in one of the old tales of the neighborhood, 
that their offspring had been changed in its cradle, 
and a little radiant fairy substituted in its stead 

The little Effie, however, throve like any other 
mortal child; and at fifteen had grown into one 
of the fairest young creatures it was possible to 
behold. Her parents were justly proud of her; 
and often, when some grand lady would look 
from her carriage, and turn, and gaze again at 
their girl’s faultless face, or as she sang in the 
little church on Sundays, and the fine company 
in the Squire’s pew turned their eyes in amaz 
ment toward the gallery from whence her rich 
young voice poured forth in its fullness of child 
ish devotion, they would sigh to think how few 
advantages it was in their power to afford their 
daughter; and that all her richness of beauty and 
genius must be hidden in the lowly village where 
she was born. In their simple affection they 
longed to send forth their fair young flower into 
a world that could appreciate her better than 
their own. They knew not then how far better 
it would have been, had she thus died, in the 
promise of her unspotted youth, upon her mo- 
ther’s breast ! 

When Effie was about fifteen years of age, by 
a strange chance their wishes were destined to 
be fulfilled. 

One summer day the girl was sitting out, as 
was her wont, at work in the little farm-house 
garden; and half shaded from the observation 
of the passers-by under the shady branches of a 
large old pear-tree, As she worked, her voice 
broke out in one of its richest melodies. Note 
after note succeeded, each clearer and more bird- 
like than the former ones. She scarcely followed 
the simple air she was singing; but her sweet, 
wild cadences seemed actually overflowing from 
the music of her own soul. 

The good dame, her mother, sat spinning be- 
fore the house door ; but turning, ever and anon, 
to gaze upon her darling. As she did so for 
about the twentieth time in as many minutes, she 
perceived the figure of a man standing in the 
road, half concealed from view by the tall garden- 
shrubs, but evidently listening in wonder and ad- 
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miration to the voice of the singer. When Effie 
concluded, the stranger slowly sauntered on, but 
in a few minutes returned; and three or four 
times in the course of the afternoon, Mrs. Leigh 
watched him pass, and repass, and gaze up at the 
house. He was an ordinary looking man, about 
fifty years of age ; and the good dame, with that 
discrimination not uncommon among persons of 
her class, decided in her own mind that Effie’s 
admirer was not a country gentleman. He was, 
in fact, the manager of one of the great London 
theatres taking his summer tour; and never was 
he more astonished than when, in walking down 
the humble street of an obscure village, he heard 
avoiece, and taste, and execution, which, his long- 
tried judgment at once whispered him, might do 
credit even to London boards. 

I need not enter into the details of this part 
of my story. Suffice it to say, that Effie’s 
parents were delighted at the offer made to them 
by the London manager, of educating Effie at his 
own expense, for the stage; nor was the poor 
child herself long proof against the dazzling pros- 
pects held out to her—of brilliant and certain 
success. 

Within a fortnight all necessary arrangements 
were over; and Effie accompanied Mr. N : 
the manager, to London. At the end of a few 
months, he congratulated himself on his extraor- 
dinary luck in meeting with his young protégéc, 
whose voiee, under cultivation, was already be- 
ginning to surpass even his own high expecta- 
tions. A new surprise awaited him—her talent 
for acting was to the full as great as was that for 
music—and this, united to her rare beauty (of 
which even I can speak of the faded traces), com- 
bined in forming a star, whose early dawn upon 
the horizon was already beginning to be a theme 
of interest among theatrical circles in the metrop- 
olis. 

Three years passed away since Effie loft her 
home, and the eventful night arrived in which she 
was to make her débiit before the public. She 
appeared in a character which was well suited to 
her bird-like voice, and to the pure style of her 
youthful beauty. There are some who still re- 
member her on that occasion, and the electrical 
effect which her first notes seemed to take upon 
the entire audience. Her success was undoubted 
and complete. 

It may be imagined with what feelings the 
worthy old couple at home spelled over, in the 
newspapers, the accounts of their child’s first 
appearance ; and when the letter arrived, con- 
taining her own simple history of her triumph, 
their joy was fairly too much for them, and they 
both * lifted up their voices and wept !” 

In the mean time, temptations, of which they 
never dreamed, assailed this strangely gifted 
being. Adulation and flattery from the highest 
in the land were offered in nightly incense at her 

shrine—the young, and noble, and fascinating 
were at her feet. But her fancy was yet free ; 
and all the riches and brilliancy in the world 
could not tempt that faithful young heart into sin. 
She even received one or two honorable offers of 





marriage, which she respectfully declined ; and 
continued devoted to her profession, and the 
engagements she had formed with Mr. N . 

Effie Leigh had appeared about three months 
before the public, when a young baronet, whom 
I will call Sir John Hamilton, returned to Lon- 
don, after a lengthened tour on the Continent. 
He belonged to an ancient family, and was a man 
of large property; but, like all his race, had a 
singularly haughty and forbidding character ; and 
was never known to possess an intimate friend. 
A night or two after his return he went to the 
Opera, and listened in silent rapture to the young 
prima donna. The fate of both was sealed. 

Very soon the untutored heart of Effie Leigh 
throbbed with real emotion, as, night after night, 
that dark, handsome face was turned upon her in 
speechless admiration; and the brilliant Opera 
House seemed blank and lonely until she felt— 
rather than saw—that Sir John Hamilton had 
entered his accustomed place, close to the stage. 
Nor was he less moved. The gifted singer, and 
humble farmer’s daughter, had inspired him with 
a genuine passion, before whose honest influence 
the pride of wealth and race melted like hoar- 
frost in the sun. He knew there was but one 
way in which Effie was to be wooed and won; 
and, in an evil hour, Sir John Hamilton made her 
the offer of his hand in marriage. 

Scarcely believing in the reality of her happi- 
ness, the poor girl accepted him. And thus, in 
a few brief months, terminated her brilliant 
theatrical career. 

An enormous sum was demanded by the dis- 
appointed manager to compensate him for Efiie’s 
broken engagement, and paid by the enraptured 
bridegroom. The marriage took place immediate- 
ly; and Sir John Hamilton proceeded with his 
bride to Italy, where they remained for some 
years. 

Little is known of their life during this period. 
Several children were born to them; and they 
went seldom into society. But those who hap- 
pened to meet them casually, remarked a great 
change in Lady Hamilton. The bloom, young 
though she was, had left her cheek, and there was 
a look of care, and almost fear, upon her face, 
contrasting painfully with the radiant, happy ex- 
pression it had worn before her marriage. The 
brow of her husband was more gloomy—his de- 
meanor more cold and haughty than ever. 

It is not difficult to guess that their marriage 
was a most ill-assorted and unhappy one; and 
that after the first passionate dream of his love 
was over, Sir John Hamilton bitterly lamented 
his alliance with a girl of neither birth nor for- 
tune. 

Besides, poor Effie, though sweet, and gentle, 
and gifted, had little strength of mind; and, un- 
fortunately, stood too much in awe of her stately 
husband to feel herself his companion. She never 
shone so little as in his presence, and he became 
irritated, and his pride wounded, at seeing how 
different she could be in the society of others. 
He cursed, again and again, his folly in marrying 
her, and ended, as I have remarked, by going into 
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no society, and dooming his young wife to a like 
seclusion. 

At the end of five years they returned to En- 
gland. Effie bed found a new, sweet solace in the 
companionship of her little children ; and in that 
fond tie, and the love she still felt for her husband, 
forgot the world and all she might have been in 
it. 

Shortly after their return she gave birth to an- 
other child. On each occasion before she had 
been extremely ill, but this time her life was for 
many hours pronounced to be in danger. A 
raging brain-fever ensued, and, when slowly she 
returned to life, it was but too evident that her 
reason was alienated. The medical men gave 
some hopes of her-ultimately recovering her in- 
tellests; but said that all would depend upon the 
most watchful care and tenderness. Her mina 
was probably never very strong ; and the sudden 
change and excitement experienced by her, as a 
country girl, on coming to London, may have 
heightened the natural tendency. Be that as it | 
may, her case was undoubted. Lady Hamilton | 
was now but a shattered wreck of the gifted, daz- | 
zling vision, who, as Effie Leigh, first won the | 
stern heart of her lord. 

And now I come to a part of this true tale, so 
dark, so fearful, that I would fain pass it quickly | 
by. Will it be believed, that the man who had | 
sworn to love and cherish could now neglect this 
helpless being, whose infirmity should but have 
formed an additional claim upon his tenderness ! 
It was so. Actuated by feelings I do not attempt 
to delineate, Sir John Hamilton removed his chil- | 
dren to the care of a sister of his own, and went 
abroad himself, leaving the unfortunate Effie at 
his seat in ——shire, with very scanty menial 
attendance, and none to guide and control her 
wandering intellects. She-had no companionship | 
and no amusement ; but, as her bodily strength 
increased, she seemed to take a pleasure in walk- 
ing alone about the grounds and neighborhood, | 
gathering flowers—of which she was passionately 
fond—and continually singing as she went along. 
The pitying cottagers often heard her crying for | 
her children, and her greatest delight was when | 
she could persuade some humble mother to intrust 
her baby to her arms. She would then sit happy | 
for hours, rocking and simging to the infant, | 
though often choked by the tears which fell upon | 
its little unconscious face. 

So two years passed away. Her husband had 
never once during that time come personally to 
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| ness that was shown to her. 


three years, Sir John Hamilton suddenly appeare 
in his proud home, it was to find Effie, his wite. 
the mother of his children—how terribly aven ged! 

in his outraged honor, and her own yp. 
witting shame. She happened to be gazing fro, 
her windgw as he approached ; and, recognizing 
him in a moment, she ran from the house to mee; 
him ; her simple face lighted up with strange joy 
at seeing him, and all unconscious of the fear{i 
guilt (not her's but his) of which her altered fiy- 
ure told. 

He held her from him for an instant, for she 
would have clung around his neck, uttered one 
low, deep curse, and then flung her from his 
hold. She fell, fainting, to the earth, and that 
night in one of the neighboring cottages—for her 
husband would not allow her to be carried jnto 
his house again—her miserable offspring saw the 
light. 


How Lady Hamilton came to live in our quiet 
little vidage, I never knew. She lodged—with 
her child—in the house of some poorer neighbors 
of ours, and, as these latter were great friends of 
mine, as a child—from the circumstance of old 


| Mrs. Morrison making the best cakes in the whole 


neighborhood—I used to hear and see a good 
deal of their unfortunate lodger. Her mind was 
then entirely gone, but she was perfectly harm- 


| less and gentle, and grateful for any little kind- 


I think I see her 
now, dressed in a somewhat fantastic manner— 


| often in white—and sometimes with a few natural 


flowers in her bonnet. Her face was remarkably 


| pale, her features fine and chiseled, and her ex- 


pression sweet, though vacant. She looked very 
old to me, but I suppose could not have been 
much more than thirty when she first came into 
our neighborhood. The unfortunate little child 
was a lovely boy, with long fair curls and blu 


| eyes, and she was pleased when we used to no- 


tice him; but she herself declined receiving any 
visitors, and, indeed, my father felt that, with her 


| flickering intellect, he could have conferred no 


benefit by attempting to offer her the consolations 
of religion. She came occasionally to church; 


| and I remember, as she passed the reading-desk, 


would turn and make my father a humble cour- 
tesy, and then pass on to her seat. 

None of her family, of course, ever came to 
see her, and her only amusement was when an 
Italian organ-boy passed through the village 
She would make him play all his tunes before 


see her; her reason, evidently, was becoming | her window, and, if not prevented, would have 
more and more enfeebled ; and thus her neglect- | given him all the little she possessed, in return 
ed life wore on. She had no relations to inquire | for the pleasure his music had afforded her. The 
about her, or take her part (her parents—happily | poor little child was not a great deal with her. 
for them—being dead), and the kinsmen of Sir | and the Morrisons told us she always seemed to 
John Hamilton were not people to interfere on regard him with a doubtful and capricious love, 
behalf of the low-born wife, even had he been a | though she frequently rambled on about her other 
man to brook such interference. | children, who, she thought, were all dead, in terms 

I must tell the dark sequel in a few words. | of the most doating affection. Little Charlie 
Unused to all affection, that poor heart warmed | Hamilton (as he was called) did not associate 
to the seeming kindness of a stranger. A human with the other village children, and often—p'ty- 
fiend betrayed the reasonless being whom God | ing his loneliness—we would let the little creat- 
had afflicted 


and when, after a lapse of | ure join us in our walks, when all his delight 
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was in gathering as many wild flowers as he 
could carry for “‘ His mamma.” He was about 
six years of age when we left our home, and I 
have never heard more of the unfortunate Lady 
Hamilton or her child. 





FROZEN AND THAWED. 

CK Doctor Wildenliahn, a man of lowly 
birth, whose stories are much liked in Ger- 
many by lowly readers—and by high-born readers, 
too—has written certain village tales of the Hartz 
Mountains. Of one of them the heroine is a poor 
little lace-worker, Dorel. I should like to teil 
again in fewer words, what I have read of Dorel. 
She worked lace into elegant patterns, and so 
did many of the girls, her neighbors, on a quaint- 
jooking parti-colored pillow: shifting her bobbins 
busily with nimble fingers, and bending over them 
a pair of the kindliest black eyes. She was ill- 
paid for her labor. Indeed, many of the maids 
in her village—who took less heed of their earn- 
ings—fainte ed sometimes through hunger as they 
sat at work. Dorel was the chief help of her 
widowed mother, and of five younger brothers 
and sisters. She was only eighteen ; and, though 
she went barefooted, she looked like a little 


princess in her peasant dress, which was made 
up of three garments—a blue chemise, a red 
frock, and a neckerchief white as a blossom. 
Gottlieb, her betrothed lover, was a rough peas- 
ant of the village; a joiner by trade, who inher- 
ited from his deceased father a house and little 
field, and was proud of being a freeholder. 


The 
village in which they lived is a very poor one, 
high up among the Hartz Mountains. 

Gottlieb’s nightly visits had become half-week- 
ly, or weekly, and his conduct when he carne had 
grown to be uncivil. Dorel’s mother had been 
courted differently ; and she was resolved to un- 
derstand the suitor’s conduct. Dorel pleaded for 
him that he had always been good to her, and 
that she would rather bear with him patiently, 
until the evil humor passed away. Her mother 
thought a regret before marriage better than a 
repentance after, and resolved to speak to Gott- 
lieb; only she promised that she would speak 
privately, and not in Dorel’s presence. 

One evening the little pewter lamp was put 
upon the table, whence it shed a dim and yellow 
light on Dorel's lace pillow. The mother kindled 
a fire in the oven, and two of the elder children 
peeled potatoes with the handles of their pewter 
spoons. The little ones sat on a bench by the 
stove, playing a game together with some pebbles. 
The door opened, and in came a stout young lad 
of four-and-twenty, who sat down in an unoceu- 
pied warm corner, after he had said good-evening 
in an ill-tempered way. 

“Good-evening, Gottlieb! Welcome,” said 
the mother. Poor little Dorel looked very red, 
and made the bobbins fly extremely fast. Gott- 
lieb was in a boorish sullen mood ; the old woman 
Was suppressing indignation, coughing and look- 
ing at Dorel, who, with an anxious loving heart, 
was laboring away over the lace pillow. There 
was a miserable silence. 





The potatoes were peeled, the fire leaped in the 
oven. The mother pushed the great pot into it, 
coughed again, and discharged herself of an ex- 
tremely noticeable sigh. Gottlieb sat like a log. 
After another quarter of an hour, the good wo- 
man’s patience was exhausted : ‘‘ Now, Gottlieb,” 
she said, in a half angry tone, “I vow you sit 
there as if you had no tongue.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the youth. 
take it.” 

“Indeed,” said the mother, sharply, “1 don’t 
know how I am to take it! It would be well if 
you would open your mouth, and let us know 
what taking you are in.” 

“Hush, mother, dear!” whispered Dorel, be- 
seechingly. ‘ Gottlieb is surely tired after his 
work. Let him but,rest a bit. The soup is 
ready by this time, and I will get the table ready 
for the soup.” 

So Dorel stood up; and, having put her bobbins 
carefully in order, threw a white cloth over the 
cushion, and placed it on a corner of the bench 
near the window. Then she spread a napkin 
upon the table, and laid pewter spoons for eight. 
Then she took from the cupboard a great loaf of 
black bread, and cut it into tidy little pieces over 
the large earthen bowl; and, when the bowl was 
filled, strewed salt and pepper over it. ‘ Now, 
mother, you can pour out.” The mother lifted 
the great pot out of the oven, mashed the cooked 
potatoes to a broth in it, and then poured the 
yellow soup over the bread. The bits of bread 
at first danced about like little fishes, but, begin- 
ning soon to swell, they filled the bowl with a 
mass so dense that Dorel had some trouble to 
stir and mix it with her spoon. The five other 
children then took their places; the elder ones 
near their mother, and the younger ones near 
Dorel; but Gottlieb did not stir. 

“ Now, Gottlieb,” said the old woman, “ will 
you not join us?” 

He refused churlishly : said he had supped. 

“ But you will take a spoon with us!” said 
Dorel, gently. 

“Tf I won't,” said the rude lover, “I won't, 
and that’s enough.” 

With a sad look, Dorel folded her hands and 
said the usual grace. The seven spoons then 
fished together, amicably, in the bowl. Five of 
them came and went fast, and always traveled 
mouthward full to the brim, for the children had 
good appetites. Mother ate; but did not seem 
to like her supper; poor Dorel chased with her 
spoon individual bits of crust until she caught 
them, and, when she caught them, set them down 
again. Whenever her spoon left the bowl it went 
almost empty on its expedition to her lips. Her 
share, however, was not left, nor Gottlieb’s either. 
Five busy spoons emptied the bowl and scraped 
its sides, and then were themselves scraped clean 
by five little red tongues. Gottlieb all the while 
provided table music, drumming against the oven- 
sides or whistling to himself. 

“Children, have yeu had enough?” 

“Yes, mother,” they answered, half aloud, as 
if they were not quite certain of the fact they 
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were attesting. Dorel said grace again, and was 
clearing the table, when the mother said, ‘I will 
do that. Go you and put the children to bed.” 
Dorel knew what was meant, and went up stairs 
with the children, trembling ; one holding by her 
hand, another lying on her arm. Poor little 
Dorel! 

The mother had an explanation—that is to say, 
as much,of explanation as could be had with a 
stolid man, who did not well know his own hu- 
mor. She accused him of being taken up with 
tailor Wenzel’s daughter, and of being contempt- 
uous, and calling Dorel a beggar. Then the 
honest woman thought he was no right man to 
be her daughter’s husband, when he had the spirit 
to say that he would not have married her except 
for pity. 

Dorel was hearing the children say their night- 
ly prayers and proverbs, which she had always 
done gently and helpingly; but now she was 
letting them blunder as they would. The other 
children cried out upon little Fritz: ‘ Dorel, 
Fritz says the wrong prayer ;”’ then she became 
attentive until she heard the house door violently 
shut, so that the walls trembled, and upon that 
she ran down stairs. ‘*O, mother, what have 
you done? Is Gottlieb gone?” 

“Yes, Dorel, and I think he will not come 
back again.”” Then Dorel cried bitterly. 

‘‘ He is not worth a drop of cold water, child,” 
said the good woman. ‘It is an escape for you. 
He would have made your home a misery if you 
had married him.” 


** Ah, mother, you judge too soon. He is not | 
bad, and I love him so fondly.” The mother | 


gently told her daughter of the cruel things Gott- 


lieb had said: but Dorel had excuses ready for | 


all. Gottlieb had been her love and hope: he 
was her love still. ‘If it is my sin,’’ she said, 
**IT can not help it; but I never felt my love for 
him as much as now—lI can not tell you why. 
And yet I think it is becauseJ am so sorry for 
him.” 

“ Tf you take it so,” said the mother, “I agree 
with you. For surely, unless Heaven be merci- 
ful, he will go doggedly to his own evil end.” 

“Just so, mother,” Dorel answered quickly. 
‘“« And the merey of Heaven upon one creature is 
sent always, you know, through another. We 
must have mercy upon Gottlieb.” 

** What can you do! You never can run after 
him! What do you mean, Dorel?” 

**I do not know, but it may be that I shall. 
One thing I know I can do for him, and I will 
do that to-night.” 

** And what is that, child?” 

“‘T will pray for him,” said the simple girl, and 
fell again a-crying. 

The door opened suddenly, and some one en- 
tered. ‘If that should-be he!” cried Dorel in 
sudden terror. ‘+ No,”’ said the old woman, “ only 
his good or evil genius could bring him back ; the 
good would not work on him so soon, and I don’t 
think him bad enough to come back and do evil.” 
Indeed, it was only the good-natured, lame Minel 
who halted in, and who was set down hospitably 


by the stove, and had the table drawn so that sip 
might rest her lame foot on the ledge of it. S|, 
was a little, pale-faced lace-worker of Dorel’s age 

a near neighbor ; and she took out her lace-} il- 
low which she had brought with her, and Dorc) 
fetched hers, and the two girls went on by th; 
pale lamplight with their endless labors. Min 
often came in that way and was always welcon, 

**T thought Gottlieb was here,” she said, py 
she knew better. 

** Gottlieb,” answered the mother, sharply, 
‘has left here forever; and if you like | n 
Minel, he is yours.” 

** Too late in the field,” said Minel, laughing 

** But if Dorel is content?” the mother asked 

** Still, too late,” answered the girl 

‘That is not kindly said,” Dorel objected, with 
her downcast eyes upon her work ; “ what may 
you mean?” Minel meant kindness ; and, with 
hesitation, told how she had just seen Gottlie! 
going into tailor Wenzel’s house ; how, on the 
last Sunday, she had seen him at a dance with 
tailor Wenzel’s daughter, fetching beer for her 
because she could not take a dram. Poor little 
Dorel’s tears streamed over her glowing cheeks 
“Let the bad man go,” said her mother, “ you 
can not wash his sins out with crying. It would 
be better that he cried himself.” 

‘*T am very sorry for him, mother,” she sobbed; 
‘besides, he was so good always, he can not 
have become bad all at once.” 

Minel endeavored, however, to show her friend 
why she, for her part, had not thought Gottli 





so good always. He was too proud of his house 
j and bit of field; le worked at his joinery as if 
| he could live without it; and people did say that 
he must soon needs try to live without it, for hi 

| little business was being lost. Dorel was too coy 
| and innocent she feared. Gottlieb could get or 
faster with the tailor’s daughter, who must call 
herself Lisette ; because, forsooth, Lisel (Lizzy) 
was not fine enough! 

The old woman next endeavored to show her 
daughter how she had secretly grieved at, and 
dreaded Gottlieb’s boorishness and sullenness of 
temper. At last, Minel put up her work Dore! 
did not, as usual, seek to delay her going. Wher 
she was gone, the old woman took the hand of 
her daughter tenderly and Dorel fell upon her 
neck and said, ‘‘ Do not be angry, mother, but | 
am not able to think hardly of Gottlieb.” 

That foolish young man after he had broken 
with his sweetheart went to the public-hous: 
There, he sat down at the table with a highly dis- 
tinguished looking person: very lean, with sharp 
nose and elbows, and a yellow skin, but a mos! 
dignified air—the tailor Wenzel. He was a tailor 
who had seen the world ; who, in his day, as he 
told the village people, had clothed princes. We ne 
zel soon found by the young fellow’s conduct 
what had happened ; and, although Gottlicb » 
as rude to him as he had been to Dorel’s mo- 
ther, he bore with the ill humor and did his best. 
like a good father, to divert the youth into the 
snares of Lisel. He fished with the clumsiest 
of bait; but fine angling would have been lost 











upon Gottlieb, as indeed any kind of angling 
might have been; for he had then only one no- 
tion in his head. Having wronged Dorel, he 
meant she should repent it—for he still clung to 
her in a churlish way—and his one thought that 
he enjoyed over his brandy was ‘I'll make her 
come after me yet.” The tailor’s hints were, 
however, so far im accordance with the youth's 
mood that he adopted the advice to go, when he 
had taken a full dose of the boldness purchasable 
at a tavern, to the tailor’s house. 

There, he broke in abruptly upon Mother Wen- 
zel and her daughter; the old woman in an arm- 
chair by the stove with a pet cat upon her lap; 
Lisel upon a stool, reading. When the damsel 
saw Gottlieb she uttered a small shriek, and 
dragged a dirty cloth from underneath the oven, 
which she threw over her, shoulders, dragged 
about with all her fingers in her hair, and said, 
“Good gracious! this is too great an honor! 
Please to be seated.” 

“If ['m not disturbing you,” said Gottlieb, 
placing himself quite at his ease, still in a dogged 
way. ‘ You were reading the Bible or the hymn- 
book, I suppose !” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Lisel, ashamed of the im- 
putation, and quite eager to rebut it. ‘* The book 
is called Rinaido Rinaldini. Properly he’s a rob- 
ber; but so very nice. And Rosa—that is Rin- 
aldini’s love—she has such courage; and the 
Lion—that is Rinaldini—becomes when he speaks 
to her such alamb, Doesn't he, mother?” 

“That's true,” she replied. ‘ Lisel reads so 
naturally.” 

“Go on, then,” said Gottlieb. ‘I’m in the 
mood myself, just now, to be a Ruinini, or what's 
the fellow’s name. The world’s too bad for me, 
and I've broken with Dorel. But the girl shall 
come after me yet.” 

“ Broken with Dorel !” 

“Yes, She is too proud, and her mother is 
the vilest woman in the world,” 

“There you have it!’ said old Mother Wen- 
zel. “ Well for you, you are out of the snare. 
You would have had to support that entire tribe 
of children. Old and young were regularly fish- 
ing for you. Such a rich, handsome son-in-law 
is not to be had every day. But what will you 
do now, Gottlieb! You can’t stay as you are.” 

“No,” said the lout. “In spite to Dorel, that 
Ican’t. So I come here.” 

The mother rose, and, gently sliding her be- 
loved cat down to the ground, made the young 
man a courtesy. ‘Too much honor for us and 
Lisel!” Lisel looked upon the ground and fum- 
bled in the pages of Rinaldo, waiting for more 
precise communications. Thecat, rubbing against 

the visitor's leg, received a kick, and departed 
wailing. ‘The nasty creature!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wenzel, giving the lie to her sympathy with 
Gottlieb by caressing her afflicted favorite. Lisel 
listened attentively for the next words of the 
new Rinaldo. They were: “‘ How can you keep 
such a beast of a cat? It shan’t come near me. 
I can't bear dogs either, the beasts. Besides, 
why do you keep cats? What are mouse-traps 
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for'” The old woman sat down with a grimace, 
and Lisel began reading viciously. Gottlieb pulli- 
ed out his clay pipe, filled it, lighted it, and com- 
posed himself with quiet smoking. ‘ Yes, yes,” 
he said presently. ‘* Dorel was not so bad, and 
things wouldn’t have gone so far but for the mo- 
ther. She was too bad altogether; she can talk, 
ay, she can talk one’s heart asunder. But Dorel 
shall come after me yet. I don’t care.” 

The old woman stroked the cat that was again 
at rest upon her lap; Lisel read on; but both 
women were at heart vexed andimpatient : ** Weil, 
to be sure,” Gottlieb continued ; ‘* Dorel’s prop- 
erly a neat girl. Be she as she may, | should 
like to see the girl that is her match. And what 
I like in her is, that she can’t abide beasts of 
cats, who do nothing but eat up one’s victuals.” 
Mrs. Wenzel’s wrath thereupon boiled over, but 
she still prudently endeavored to extract from the 
young man some definite pledge of surrender to 
her Lisel. Father Wenzel, coming in soon after 
from the tavern, found his household in distress, 
his daughter in despair and rage behind the stove, 
and his wife attacking the obtuse youth in vain. 
Tailor Wenzel came to the rescue. He insisted 
that the affair had all been settled between him 
and Gottlieb at the tavern; he dragged Lisel out 
of her hiding place; he gave her to Gottlieb, 
who received her open mouthed, then blessed 
them both, and told his wife to make a cup or 
two of coffee. 

Next Sunday Gottlieb had his triumph. That 
is to say, he went to the dance arm in arm with 
his new sweetheart under Dorel’s window. He 
had meant to fling defiance at the house as he 
went by,-but his heart failed when he came near 
it, and he hurried away, dragging his Lisel after 
him in an ungainly fashion. Lisel looked up in 
triumph from among the roses and forget-me- 
nots inside her bonnet. 

But she had no reason to enjoy her conquest. 
Gottlieb, though he betrothed himself for three 
long years, evaded marriage. After having en- 
dured his rudeness all that time, in hope of being 
one day mistress of his house and field, Lisel 
and her family abandoned their design. Lisel 
married a young journeyman tailor, who came 
by chance into the village. 

Poor little Dorel during those three years work- 
ed at her lace pillow, and maintained and com- 
forted her mother. She showed no change in her 
home-temper; and, as she scarcely ever went 
into the village except when she went to church, 
it could not be said that she was running after 
her lost swain. Twice, however, during that time, 
she became a topic in the neighborhood. Two 
suitors offered to take Gottlieb’s place, both of 
them well to do; one of them, a young worker 
in the mines who had lately risen to the rank of 
under-overseer ; the other, no less a person than 
the son and heir of the village innkeeper. Dorel 
refused them both, and a great talk arose upon 
that head. Was she too proud! ‘Did she want 
Gottlieb back! Was there some fine gentleman 
in the background! Was it the mother who kept 
her, and lived upon her! Another event made 
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a great sensation. The widow’s little hut was 
the last house in the village. A hundred paces 
farther on, the road passed through a thick pine 
forest, only passable by foot-travelers, or riders 
who could put trust in their horses. One even- 
ing, at twilight, the widow’s family was alarmed 
by a cry for help at the door, and found a horse- 
man who had come in from the wood, and stopped 
at the first house in the agonies of sudden ill- 
ness. He was bent double and was stiff upon 
his horse. Dorel mounted a stool, and steadied 
by her mother, lifted him off, and took him in. 
She left him in her mother’s care, conducted his 
horse to the inn, and then set off at dusk upon a 
mountain journey to the nearest doctor, who lived 
six miles distant. The stranger was a traveling | 
merchant, and was on the point of death. After 
receiving much gentle help, he bequeathed a 
pocket-book and its contents to Dorel. With 
more gentle help, however, he recovered ; eventu- 
ally he departed, refusing to take back his gift, 
which was then found to contain good notes for 
three hundred dollars. 

“Thank Heaven!” said the mother; “‘now we 
are at the end of trouble.” 

**Do you think so?” Dorel answered sorrow- 
fully. ‘It seems to me that now our trouble 
will begin.” 

Months and years passed. The next great 
event in Dorel’s life happened in winter time. A 


winter in the upper mountains of the Hartz, is | 


very gloomy and very comfortless. Mountains 
and valleys lie covered yards deep with snow ; 
roads have vanished, and the'traveler on unknown 
ground incurs a risk of breaking through into 
some hidden chasm. The larch and pine-trees 
creak under their load of snow whenever the wind 
crosses them: and the whole forest seen at a dis- 
tance, lies like a dark green girdle on the mount- 
ain sides. Ravens and crows become stiff in 
the open air, and are found fluttering behind the 
chimneys of huts. Out of the chimneys rises 
gray smoke in heavy piles from the brushwood 
mixed with dust and earth, which forms the fuel 
of the peasants. It is a poor fuel which smokes 
much and burns with a suppressed dull glow on 
their hearths. Ice is very thick on the little win- 
dows, and such light as they can ever admit is 
lessened by the heap of straw and refuse that 
rests against the walls outside, and rises higher 
than the window-ledge. There is a solemn silence 
on the mountains, only broken by the sledges of 
the charcoal burners, or the skimming over the 
hard snow of some light sleigh that belongs to a 
more wealthy mountaineer. 

After a month of hard frost came a stormy but 
too warm south wind, threatening a rapid thaw. 
Thaw on the mountains brings with it unusual 
perils. Fields of snow, traversed easily in frosty 
weather, yield in critical places under the travel- 
er’s foot ; and he is perhaps plunged into a mount- 
ain torrent, or falls into a prison with four walls 
of snow, which he attempts in vain to scale, and 
between which he perishes. 

On such a day, Dorel had been working for a 
long time silently over her lace-pillow : not tell- 
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ing tales, as she did usually, to the younger chil 
dren. 

‘Ts any thing the matter, Dorel?” 

“No, mother ;” but she answered as if with 
her mind abroad. 

“ You do not talk. What ails you, child?” 

Dorel owned that she felt ailing, though she 
knew not how. She was disturbed, she said 
She dreaded some evil, she knew not what. The 
mother thought it must be heartburn. Dore} 
thought it might be heartburn, for her heart fe); 
bad. She thought she would be better in the 
open air. It needed some persuasion to get leave 
to go abroad, because the mountain was not safe 
At last her mother suggested that it was a long 
time since she had paid the minister a visit, 
| that if she went into the village she readd s stil! 
| be among people. Dorel threw a frock over “ 
shoulders, which served as cloak, and, pulling 
part of it as a hood over her head, drew it to. 
gether under her chin, and looked out of it Joy. 
ingly at her mother, with her fresh wholesome 
face and kindly black eyes, like the pretty gir| 
she was; then hurried out. “God forgive » y 
sin!” she said when she was out of doors. “jj 
is the first lie I ever told mother. But I saw hin 
go into the wood this morning, and he has not 
come back.” 

‘‘ She shall come after me yet,” Gottlieb had 
said. 

Dorel followed a path made by the hand-sle: 
that went from the village to the wood ‘ 
the trees through which the wind was howliny 
the snow fell in dull heavy lumps about her, and 
she heard the hoarse crows crying hungrily 
When she passed beyond the track of the sledges 
her feet sank deeply in the snow as she worked 
on with anxious haste. At last, she stopped an 
looked about her. . She felt sure that she was 
the neighborhood of a small chasm called the 
Schieferbruch. Thence home, she knew her 
way. If she could but descend it! For that 
was the pit—about thirty yards deep—into which 
she had felt that Gottlieb might have fallen 
“With the help of Heaven I will venture,” she 
exclaimed, and struggled on till she found deey 
footsteps that crossed her path. At once sh 
pursued their track. At one place the traveler 
had fallen. Farther on, something dark lay ina 
hollow-——a fur cap. She wrung her hands. It 
was his cap, given to him by herself last Christ- 
mas four years. 

From the edge of the chasm, at last Dorel 
looked down on a black object, silent under all 
her cries. She knelt waist-deep in snow, and 
prayed for a good angel to help her. “ Gottlieb” 
she cried again; “if you do not answer, may my 
sin be forgiven—I shall throw myself down to 
you among the snow!” She then heard a !ow 
wailing ; and, commending to God her mother, 
the widow, and her household, she ventured to 
descend and struggle for her lover’s life. Thrust- 
ing her arms into the snow when she was fall- 
ing—climbing, rolling, sometimes buried neat'y 
to the chin—Dorel came to the bottom safe ly, 
and flung herself on Gottlieb’s body. 
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He still lived. With glowing hands she cleared 
away the snow in which he was imbedded. She 
rubbed his temples; and, having melted water 
by putting snow into her hands, she stooped to 
him, and let it flow between his lips. When his 
eyes opened, and his chest began to heave, she 
uttered a loud ery of joy, and tried to lift him by 
the shoulders; for he had no strength to help 
himself. 

Then she remembered that she had a crust in 
her pocket which she had picked up when it had 
been left by one of the children in the bedroom. 
Gottlieb had no strength to bite it “ You will 
turn against it, Gottlieb, but there is no other 
help,” she said, with a smile; and she bit the 
bread herself, and so stood over him, and fed him 
carefully, as a bird feeds her young. Then, 
when he could better use his limbs and stand up- 
right, she bade him stamp upon the ground, and 
stamped before him merrily. At last they were 
able to climb up together out of the Schiefer- 
bruch, and Gottlieb was led by Dorel homeward. 
When they got into the track, there was Minel’s 
little brother Karl to be seen turning a corner 
with a hand-sledge. ‘‘ See,” she said, laughing, 
“there is a carriage waiting for you!” She told 
Karl that he must lend his sledge and strength, 
to help in carrying the sick man home. Gottlieb 
was put, whether he would or no, into the dray ; 
and Dorel, when she had taken the frock from 
her head and shoulders to throw over the young 
man's breast and face, started with Karl in the 
sledge. It was a fine sight for the villagers when 
Dorel was seen dragging Gottlieb out of the for- 
est. She looked at nobody, and cared for no- 
body, conveyed him up to his own door, com- 
mitted him to the care of his house-people, ordered 
peppermint tea to be made for him, and bade them 
put him instantly to bed. Then she went home, 
still glowing from the exercise. 

“Thank God, Dorel, you are home at last. 
Where have you been ?”’ 

“Mother,” she said, with emotion, “it was 
well that I went! But make me a cup of coffee. 
I am chilled.” 

“ You shall have that, at once,”’ said the widow, 
setting instantly to work upon it. “ But what 
has happened to you?”’ 

“Nothing tome. But, I was in time to save 
aman who was half-frozen in the Schieferbruch.” 

“Who was it!” the mother asked. Dorel 
turned aside with scarlet cheeks and tears ; but 
said at last with forced indifference, “It was 
Gottlieb, mother.” 

“What! Gottlieb! the bad man! Heaven only 
knows, my child, what sort of stuff your heart 
is made of.” 

Gottlieb had been on his way to the next vil- 
lage to take the measure of a child’s coffin, when 
he was caught in a thick snow-storm and missed 
his path. When the storm was over, he had 
staggered, half-faint, through the deep snow, 
until at last he fell where Dorel found him. 
Safe at home in bed, of course after what had 
happened, he repented heartily of his behavior 
to Dorel. Dorel, of course, would come or send 





to ask how he got on; then he would make 
amends to her. But Dorel did not come or send 
to ask how he got on. When he was up again 
and should have gone like a man to own his 
obligation to her and confess his evil-doing, he 
was too proud. He resolved to write. The ink 
was dry in the little bottle that hung by the wall; 
but he got up a brown broth in it with water. 
Then, as he found no paper in the house, he tore 
out a mouldy fly-leaf from his hymn-book, and 
wrote upon that. Having written his note, he 
folded, sealed it with glue out of his pot, and sent 
it by his landlady. 

It was the first letter Dorel ever had received 
from any*body, and she took it with astonishment 
and reverence. “TI don’t feel, mother, as if I 
ought to read it to myself. I will read it to you.” 
It was the following : 


“Dear Doret—TI have your frock with which 
you covered me when out of the Scheferbruch. 
Surely you want it, and I have something to tell 
you which your mother must not hear. So when 
the bells chime in the evening, you know where, 
namely behind the mill, 

“T remain 
“ Your loving Gorrie.” 


Tt is not needful to relate the mother’s wrath 
at this. ‘‘Be easy, mother,” Dorel said. “1 
have served four years for Gottlieb, and am not 
ashamed ; perhaps Gottlieb can serve four years 
for me, but not in the way of that letter; that 
will not do. I am no Rachel, mother darling, 
but if I am only Leah, Gottlieb can be a Jacob. 
I abide by that.” 

Gottlieb adorned himself to meet his love in the 
miller’s meadow, where they had met in old 
times twice before, and where he had been vexed 
with her for bringing, first her brother George as 
her companion, and next the lame Minel. No 
Dorel appeared. It was her pride, he said. It 
was her three hundred dollars. He was poorer 
than he had been, for his trade was almost gone. 
What did he care for her? So he went home 
sullen. Next day, he tied Dorel’s frock in an 
old handkerchief and sent it to her by the land- 
lady, hoping still that she might bring him back 
some message. But the frock was taken and the 
handkerchief returned, and nothing said. 

Then Gottlieb began to put himself in Dorel’s 
way,.to pass her in the road and say, ‘‘ good-morn- 
ing!” when she went to church ; he always had 
a courteous echo to his greeting and no more. 
Furthermore, he posted himself close before her 
seat at church. She looked at the minister and 
never onceathim. The foolish fellow! Ifhe had 
but gone with the right word in his mouth, to her 
cottage door! He persuaded Minel to sound her 
friend. Dorel, discovering that, was indignant 
for some minutes. Gottlieb then frequented tav- 
erns, neglected work, danced with Lisel: who, 
though married, was still a great dancer, anu who 
had become able to take stronger drink than beer. 
He ran into debt, borrowed, sold his field, and 
hurried desperately to ruin. 

“There is only one soul in the world that can 
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save Gottlieb,” said Minel one day. “He is 
brought to this, through love of you, and through 
despair.” 


“ And why,” Dorel answered, ‘‘ should he do 


evil for the love of me? It would be great sin if 
I made any man do ill who loved me. As for | 
despair, I do not know what he despairs of ; he 
has never said a word to me.” 

“‘ But you know, Dorel, that he is ruined for 
love of you, and because you will have nothing 


to do with him. His house, too, is going to be | 
seized for his debts, and he must go into the poor- | 


house or—or kill himself.” 

* You say, Minel, that I will have nothing to 
do with him. Heaven knows I should have hap- 
pier years behind me if I had felt so. And I 
should think it, for myself, a great sin even to 
suppose that I must be wicked because I am 
pained by love for somebody. 
rather to make me good. 
Minei, that Gottlieb really loves me?” 

“ Why, you must own yourself that he cares 
for you only.” 

“T am a miserable woman !” exclaimed Dorel, 
weeping bitterly ; ‘am I so bad and godless that 
I am to be won by defying Heaven! No, Minel. 
My heart is only too, too cheap, when it is to be 
had for a single spoken word. But Gottlieb’s is 
not a good way of courting.” 

“And can you see him put into the poor- | 
house !” 

“Yes, I can, and marry him from the poor- 
house. I feel as though he must needs come to 
that, before his heart is softened.” 

“« Let me tell Gottlieb what you say ?” 

* You might have told him of your own heart, 
what to do; but you must take no word from 
me. It is Gottlieb who must be the first to 
speak.” 

Gottlieb’s house and goods were sold by auc- 
tion; they were bought by the justice for two 
hundred and ninety dollars. 

A year afterward, a poor old woman came to 
Dorel's cottage, with akind greeting from Gottlieb, 
and an entreaty that she would go up to the poor- 
house, for that he would like to speak to her be- 
fore he died. 

“What do you say! Die!” cried Dorel, in 
great terror. ‘I never heard that he was ill.” 

“He's going fast,” said the nurse carelessly. 
‘“‘T do as I can, but it’s of no use.” 

“Tt can not be! What has happened?” 

“He went out eight days ago, and came back | 
yesterday as if his lungs were tied up with a cord. 
He wants the sacrament, and wants you and 
your mother. As he had nothing to cover him 
I've lent him an old gown; but it’s sharp cold 
up there.” 

Dorei was gone while the woman spoke, cry- 


ing, ** Wait till my mother comes home, and then | 


tell her.” 

The poor-house was a mud hut forming a single 
chamber. There was straw spread on a rude 
worm-eaten bedstead, and Gottlieb, wasted and 
ragged, lay on the straw: half covered by the | 
patched gown of the nurse. 


I think that ought | 
And how do you know, | 


ee, 

This was a great sorrow for Dorel. But whey 

at last, after their few first words, he asked hy he 
| for pardon, she bent over him, and said, 

| who sees all things knows that I have not), 
| to pardon. You have made me sorty beca 

you were blind. A year ago, if you had tee 
into the right course, we might both have be, 

|happy. I never have thought hardly of yt 

Gottlieb ; I have loved you more dearly than y< 

know. I knew you loved me in the bottom , 

your heart. I ‘bought your cottage with 1, 

money—only my mother and the justice knew ¢, 

| that; and if you had come and said to me, ‘| y, 

defy God no more and put aside my stubbory. 
ness ;’ on that day I would have given you ba 
the house and would have become your wif 

But it was not to be.” 

“ Now I see all,”’ he said. 
and now it is too late.” 
“No! not too late,” said Dorel. “ Stij) i; 
| good time. Gottlieb, with you dies all my happi. 
ness in this world. I shall work alone wnti! {)¢ 
end. But you will leave me, now, a holy memor 
and a blessed hope, Gottlieb. I will close you 
eyes to-day. Hereafter may you be sent to oj 
mine !” 
The sacrament was brought, and Gottlieb die. 
and Dorel closed his eyes. 

Years still ran on, and Dorel’s mother di: 
and her brothers and sisters married away fro 
|her. She was left to the last, quietly working 
her lace pillow, alone in the old house. 


“ Alas my heart, 





| FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 
HERE is a popular French book by Ai: 
Martin, which, during the last forty-to 
years, has gone through thirteen editions, the | 
recently, and which on each occasion of reprin! 
| ing has been carefully made level with the know- 


edge of the day. It is an introduction to natur 
history and science, entitled Letters to Sophi: 
and the changes that have been made in it durin, 
the forty-four years of its existence would furnis 
an odd subject of speculation. The letters a 
filled with instructive and amusing facts, whic! 
glitter in the too luxuriant leafage like the gi 

| fruits in a certain underground garden which 

| certain tailor’s son once visited. Having go! 

| among them lately by some chance we filled ou 

| pockets from the store. 

We will begin with the subject of Sensibility 
—the Sensthility of Nature. M. Durand lecture 
on Mineralogy in Paris, about fifty years ago, ani 
he thought he proved that there was sensibility i! 
stones. His great point was the love of the ston 
for the sun. It was quite a rose and nightinga 
scandal. Take a solution of salt, put one half oi 

it in the sun; keep the rest in darkness. Sv- 
| perb crystals will form under the kiss of the sun, 
while in the shade the salt and water still remain 
|salt and water. Light. said M. Durand, goes 
| therefore into the composition of a crystal. Dia- 
monds are almost wholly composed of sunlight ; 
they are only found in places where the sun gives 
| heat and light enough to make them. Now, said 
| the French philosopher, what do you call that :e- 
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ception of light to the bosom of a stone—what 
cant you call that but love! He went farther, and 
asserting that all the highest mountains are placed 
under the equator, called them lumps of sunlight. 
They are imitations of the salt experiment on a 
large scale. Their granite peaks are crystalized 
light ; but incomplete crystals. Give them more 
light and they will be complete—they will become 
crystals of the sublimest order, they will be dia- 
monds—real Koh-i-noors, or mountains of light. 
if the sun were but a little brighter and a little 
hotter Chimborazo would be all one diamond, 
the Himalayas would be diamond steeps, and all 
towns in the East over the sunny side of their 
walls would have diamond turrets like Amberabad. 
Every sun-baked brick of Egypt would in that 
case become a jewel worth some quarts of Koh- 
1-noors. 

All this is the result of the sensibilities of 
stones. The whole earth, many old sages be- 
lieved —Kepler among them—was alive. M. 
Patrin taught of the earth how metals, plants, 
and minerals were formed by the gas in its body. 
It was not, to be sure, sensible like a man, but 
like a world. It could not talk words, but it could 
talk things. 

This is not so very absurd. If the things in 
nature be not sensible, they certainly are not 
stupid. Look at atree or a shrub. Bonuet used 


to say that at the end of all his study he could not 
see the difference between a cat and a rosebush. 
Let us see what the wits are that a rosebush has. 
Look at its leaves, with their smooth glittering 


surface turned to the sky; but their under-sur- 
faces, all soft and full of pores, open to catch the 
moisture rising from the soil—half open when 
they need only a little, closed when they want 
none. The rain that falls upon the waxy roof 
made by the upper surface of the foliage runs off, 
and is dropped into the ground just over the suck- 
ing ends of all the rootlets. Turn some of those 
rose-leaves upside down. Lay a cat on her back, 
and she will not consent to remain in that un- 
natural position. The rose-leaf, too, objects to 
be inverted. A man may bend a branch so that 
its leaves all hang with the wrong side upward ; 
bat let him watch it. He will observe how all 
the little leaves slowly and very carefully begin 
toturn upon their stems. At the end’of a few 
hours every leaf will have brought round its pol- 
ished surface to the light, and be holding its open 
mouths again over the ground for drink. 

Is the plant stupid? It knows what it wants 
and likes, and if that be within reach will get it. 
Put the rose-tree into soil with dry bad earth on 
its tight hand and rich soil upon its left. You 
will not find it suffering its roots to be long in the 
dark about the trick that has been played them. 
They start out of course as usual, and as the mail- 
coaches used to do, in all directions; but those 
that begin their journey through poor dust receive 
in a mysterious way some information of the bet- 
ter land that is to be found by traveling in a con- 
trary direction. Accordingly they all turn back 
to follow their companions who have gone into the 


richer pasturage. Propose to put those roots into 





jail, by digging a trench round the tree, or sink- 
ing a stone wall into the earth around it. The 
rootlets dive into the ground until they have 
reached the bottom of the obstacle, then pass it, 
and run up again until they find the level that 
best pleases them. 

Who will now undertake to say that a plant is 
not sensible? Let Sophia go into the fields, and 
she will tread upon a multitude of flowers that 
know better than she does herself which way the 
wind blows, what o'clock it is, and what is to be 
thought about the weather. The Calendula ar- 
vensis opens in fine weather, and shuts up when 
rain is coming. The Sonchus sibiricus shuts up 
at the end of each day’s business, but only re- 
mains tranqui!ly asleep when she has no doubts 
at all about the morrow, when she knows it will 
be fine. Let a traveler seek shelter from the sun 
under an acacia with thorns white as ivory, call- 
ed by Linneus the Mimosa eburnia. The dark 
shade on the sand perhaps becomes suddenly 
dotted with light ; he looks up, and observes that 
his parasol is shutting itself up; that every leaf 
is putting itself to bed. If he will look closely he 
may observe too, that the leaves sleep by the dozen 
in a bed, nestling together in small heaps. The 
traveler has nothing to complain about ; he does 
not need the shade ; there is a cloud over the sun. 
The tree ¢hinks—one is almost obliged to say, the 
tree thinks—that perhaps it will come on to rain. 
There is no reason why its whole roots should 
not be watered in the arid soil, and there is no 
reason why its leaves, delicately set on slender 
stems, should be beaten from their holdings. The 
leaves, therefore, are shut up and drawn together 
in small bundles, that they may find in union the 
strength which in isolation they do not possess: 
while at the same time room is left for the rain to 
pass between them to water the roots. 

There is not an hour of the day that is not the 


| beloved hour of some blossom, which to it alone 


opens her heart. Linnzus conceived the pleasant 
notion of a flower clock. Instead of a rude metal 
bell to thump the hour, there is a little flower bell 
ready to break out at three o'clock; a flower star 
that will shine forth at four; and a cup, perhaps, 
will appear at five o’clock, to remind old-fashioned 
folk that it is tea-time Claude Lorraine, although 
he did not make a clock of four-and-twenty 
flowers in his garden, was a landscape painter 
most familiar with nature; and when he was 
abroad he could at any time know what o'clock it 
was by asking the time of the flowers of the field. 
It would have been of no use for him to ask a cat. 
The peasants of Auvergne and Languedoc all 
have at their doors beautiful barometers, in which 
there is no glass, quicksilver, or joiner’s work. 
They were furnished by the flowers. 

Let me put a spider into any lady’s hand. She 
is aghast. She shrieks. The nasty ugly thing! 
Madam, the spider is perhaps shocked at your 
Brussels laces; and, although you may be the 
most exquisite miniature painter living, the spider 
has a right to laugh at your coarse daubs as she 
runs over them. Just show her your crochet 
work when you shriek at her. “Have you spent 
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half your days,” the spider, if she be spiteful, may 
remark, ‘‘ have you spent half your days upon the 
clumsy anti-macassars and these ottoman covers ! 
My dear lady, is that your web! If I were big 
enough, I might with reason drop you, and cry 
out at you. Let me spend a day with you, and 
bring my work. I have four little bags of thread, 
such little bags! In every bag there are more 
than athousand holes, such tiny, tiny holes! Out 
of each hole thread runs, and all the threads— 
more than four thousand threads—I spin together 
as they run, and when they are all spun, they 
make but one thread of the webI weave. I have 
a member of my family who is herself no bigger 
than a grain of sand. Imagine what a slender 
web she makes, and of that, too, each thread is 
made of four or five thousand threads that have 
passed out of her four bags through four or five 
thousand little holes. Would you drop her too, 
crying out about yourdelicacy! A pretty thing in- 
deed for you to plume yourselves on delicacy and 
scream at us.” Having made such a speech, we 
may suppose that the indignant creature fastens 
a rope round one of the rough points in the lady's 
hand and lets herself down lightly to the floor. 
Coming down stairs is noisy, clumsy work, com- 
pared with such a way of locomotion. 

The creeping things we scorn, are miracles 
of beauty. They are more delicate than any or- 
molu clock or any lady’s watch made, for pleas- 
ure’s sake, no bigger than a shilling. Lyonnet 
counted four thousand and forty-one muscles in 
a single caterpillar, and these are a small part 
only of its works. Hooke found fourteen thou- 
sand mirrors in the eye of a bluebottle, and there 
are thirteen thousand three hundred separate bits, 
that go to provide for nothing but the act of 
breathing, in a carp. 

Then there are wonders of iocomotion in the 
world greater than any steam-engine can furnish. 
When the hart seeks the water-brooks, how many 
things are set in motion! Eyes to see where the 
water is, muscles to move the feet, nerves to stir 
the muscles, and a willi—no man knows how— 
to stir the nerves. There are swift creatures 
who depend for self-protection on their legs, as 
hares and horses. Others less quick of move- 
ment commonly have weapons, as the bull or the 
rhinoceros. Birds living in marshes have long 
legs, as Frenchmen living in marshes, in the de- 
partment of the Landes, make for themselves long 
legs by using stilts. Marsh birds have stilts born 
withthem. The legs of animals are proportioned 
always to their bulk and to their habits. The 
huge body of the elephant stands upon four thick 
pillars, the stag has supports of a lighter and 
nimbler quality. Animals that get some of their 
living in the water, as beavers, otters, swans, 
ducks, and geese, are born with paddles on their 
feet. The mole, again, is born with spades on 
his fore legs; and the camel is born with his feet 
carefully padded, with his head lifted high above 
the sand waves, and his eyes carefully protected 
from glare and dust. One might think through 
a volume, to good purpos>, about legs. Every 


creature has the legs it wants. A traveler in 





Africa relates how his baggage mule stumbied 
and fell, and could retain no footing over ground 
covered with fresh traces of the hippopotamus 
The hippopotamus was born with clouts, and ha; 
the right feet for his own country ; the mule was 
on a soil for which it had not been created. 

Let us watch the movement of a little thing. 
How does a butterfly escape a bird! By tack. 
ing. It flies, when pursued, with a sharp zig. 
zag motion. Let us compare strength with 
strength. The commonest of beetles is in pro. 
portion six times stronger than the horse __ Lip. 
neus said of the elephant that if it were as strong 
for its size as a stag-beetle, it would be able to 
tear up the stoutest trees and knock down mount. 
ains. 

The movements of birds upon the wing, fur. 
nish a familiar world of wonders: some fly like 
arrows, some describe circles in the sky, and oth- 
ers take a waving, undulating course. There are 
birds every where, and they are capable of almost 
any thing ; what one bird can not do, another can 
There are birds of the earth, birds of the water, 
and birds of the air. There are birds that scream 
at sea among the tempests, birds that sing at 
home of a calm evening in the tree shading the 
cottage door. There are birds that nest upon the 
soil in open plains, and there are birds that live 
in caverns: birds of the wood, birds of the mount- 
ain, birds that love towns and houses, birds liy- 
ing alone in deserts. 

We have heard of the singing of swans. It 
is not quite a fable. During the winter nighis, 
flocks of swans traverse the frozen plains ot |ce- 
land, filling the air with harmonies like murmurs 
of the lyre. There is perfect time kept at the 
concert which they give. The ablest bird opens 
the chant, a second follows, then a third, and 
finally the whole choir fills the sky with melody 
The air is full of modulated utterances and re- 
sponses, which the Icelander in his warm cabin 
is glad to hear; for he knows then that the spring 
weather is at hand. 

There are more harmonies in nature than mere 
sounds afford. The world about us is all har- 
mony, of which we can perceive only a part 
The Cephisus that watered the gardens of the 
Academy, has disappeared with the woods of 
Mount Hymettus. The old Scamander has dis- 
appeared with the cedars of Mount Ida, under 
which it had its source. The climate of Italy 
was milder than it is, less relentless in its heat, 
before the destruction of the forests of the Tyrol. 
He who cuts down a tree destroys a colony of 
insects, a home or haunt of many birds, a source 
of food to quadrupeds perhaps, or even to man 
The plantain-tree, that shades a fountain or hangs 
over the marshy borders of a stream, is a beauti- 
ful object. Between the river and the tree there 
is aharmony. The Persians were scourged with 
pestilential maladies from their marsh-bordered 
rivers, until they called the plantain-trees to their 
aid. ‘There has been no epidemic at Ispahan,” 
says Chardin, ‘since the Persians adorned with 
such trees their river sides and gardens.” 

We may consider, too, the harmony of colors 
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Ratfaelle was not more choice about his painting 
than we find the sun to be. As winter departs, 
the modest violet first blossoms beneath a vail 
of leaves. The modesty means need of shelter. 
Protecting leaves radiate back upon the fragrant 
little flower all the heat that departs from it. As 
the snows disappear, blossoms of other flowers 
open which display themselves more boldly, but 
they are blanched or nearly so. In the passage 
from the last snows of winter to the first blos- 
soms of spring, the harmony of color is preserved 
—hillsides and orchards are laden with a delicate 
white, varied rarely by the pink upon the almond- 
trees. Petels of apple-blossom floating on the 
wind mimic the flakes of snow that were so late- 
ly seen. As the warm season advances, colors 
deepen until we come to the dark crimson of au- 
tumn flowers and the brownness of the autumn 
leaves. This change is meant not only to be 
beautiful—it has its use. Why are the first 
spriag flowers all white, or nearly white! Be- 
cause, When the winds are still cold-and when 
the sun is only moderately kind, a flower would 
be chilled to death if its heat radiated from it rap- 
idly. But radiation takes place most freely from 
dark colors—from black, from the strongly de- 
fined greens, and blues, and reds. In the hot 
weather, flowers and leaves so colored, cool them- 
selves more readily of nights, and form upon their 
surfaces the healing dew. In early spring, there 
is little need of dew or of facilities for cooling. 
The delicate spring flowers are, therefore, of a 
color that is least ready to encourage radiation. 
For the same reason—because white substances 


give out least freely the heat that they contain or 
cover—arctic animals are white as their native 


snows. For the same reason, too, the snow it- 
self is white. _When cold becomes severe, snow 
falls and hangs like a fur mantle about the soil. 
If snow were black, or red, or blue, it would still 
let some of the heat escape which is retained 
under its whiteness. The colors, even of men, 
darken in hot climates; in the hottest they are 
made quite black. Black substances give out 
their heat most freely. 

In regions subject to a cold almost incessant, 
a short summer produces flowers of extremely 
vivid coloring. The summer, although short, is 
fierce, and the plants radiate fast that they may 
escape destruction. The dark verdure of the 
northern pines would cause them to lose heat 
with great rapidity. For compensation they are 
made to grow in pyramids that catch a cone of 
snow so cleverly as to great-coat them during the 
hard weather. Birch trees that grow in the same 
forests rise among the pines like silver columns, 
and they are not shaped to catch the snow, be- 
cause they do not want it. They have their own 
light clothing of a brilliant whiteness. 

Truly, we need not examine far into the wealth 
int is poured out in mature before we discover 

“ Such bounty is no gift of chance.” 

Will not a study of such works as these teach 
boys to reason quite as well as Euclid’ Have 
we touched, here, upon a kind of study that should 





be excluded from the discipline of schools! Has 
it no power to awaken intellect, to educate the 
head, the heart, and the soul! 





ROYAL AMUSEMENTS IN JAVA. 

HE terrible bull-fights, the national disgrace 

of civilized Spain, which were even trans- 
planted to Mexico under the former Spanish do- 
minion, and are carried on there with more ardor 
and pleasure than in their original home, have + 
been frequently enough described with all the 
power language could command. We must con- 
fess, on the other hand, however, that we scarce 
knew any thing about the extraordinary tiger- 
fights which take place at the courts of the lesser 
princes in the island of Java, and which may be 
regarded as counterparts of the Spanish bull- 
fights, though emanating from a lower stand- 
point of civilization. We have come across a 
very animated description of them in a work by 
Franz Junghahn, a Dutch traveler, who has 
written a very valuable treatise on the internal 
state of Java from personal observation ; and we 
will proceed to give our readers some account of 
the way these tiger-fights are carried on. 

Writing from Solo, the seat of a little Javanese 
prince, who has the reverend title of Susuhunan, 
but is usually called Emperor by Europeans, 
Junghahn writes as follows : 

‘‘ To-morrow there is a tiger-fight !""—this was 
the cry from every mouth. The tigers which had 
been captured for this purpose by command of 
the emperor, and have been kept alive, had de- 
voured nearly every dog in the village, which 
was given them as food, either dead or alive. It 
was high time to have the fight carried out, if the 
tigers were not to perish of inanition. 

The day arrives. In the front gallery with the 
Dutch resident are all the officers of the garrison, 
all the employés, and a few dozen citizens, all 
dressed in their gala clothes, as well as the royal 
princes—the latter are nearly all attired in Eu- 
ropean uniforms; the majority are lieutenants, 
some captains, a couple majors, and one even a 
colonel. They look very chivalrous, except that 
they have not laid aside one article of the Javan- 
ese national dress, namely, the colored handker- 
chief, with which they keep their long tresses in 
order, 

At length the signal is given, the carriages 
drive up, and bear the company, surrounded by a 
swarm of pedestrians, tothe palace. In the sec- 
ond court-yard all descend, and the procession 
proceeds on foot up and down flights of stairs: 
at several points musicians are stationed, who 
make a loud noise with their drums and trumpets. 
In the central court the body-guard is drawn up 
with shouldered pikes, and trumpeters also in 
waiting. Before the resident the guard lower 
their weapons reverentially. Thus they walk on 
to the actual entrance of the sanctuary. Here 
stands a troop of old, half-naked women! they 
receive the resident with shakes of the hand, and 
accompany him further to the ‘supreme master.” 
These are important personages ; they form the 


immediate body-guard of the emperor, whose per- 
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son no male servant dare approach. The pro- 
cession has scarce passed through the last portal, 
before a fresh troop of red-coated musicians, 
adorned with plumes of feathers, who are drawn 
up in the central hall, commence making a tre- 
mendous noise with their drums, trumpets, and 
cymbals. Here the emperor is seated on his 
chair of state. The Europeans approach him 
with uncovered heads. The prince of the coun- 
try rises with measured solemnity on the approach 
of the resident, and offers each European his 
hand with stately ceremony. The resident takes 
his place at his left hand, and the other Euro- 
peans by his side. A few minutes are passed si- 
lently and without a sound. Then they set out: 
the emperor and the resident, arm-in-arm, walk 
in front; women, with the upper parts of their 
bodies uncovered, follow next ; they carry betel- 
boxes, spittoons, and the imperial velvet chair of 
state, which four of them hold high in the air, 
The Europeans joined the procession, mixed up 
with Javanese; the musicians again break out 
into their noisy accompaniment. Thus the pro- 
cession moves along over the terrace to the front 
court, where the preparations for the tiger-fight 
have been made. 

A cage is erected here, formed of trunks of trees 


and bamboos, fifteen feet high and ten feet in diam-, 


eter. It contains a live buffalo, adorned with gar- 
lands round its neck and horns. The external 
cireumference of the cage is surrounded by long 
oblong chests, made of stout planks. Each chest 
contains a live tiger, between whom and the buf- 
When 


filo only a trap-door forms a partition. 
this is pulled up the buffalo places himself in a 
‘ighting position, with his head turned toward 


the door of the tiger’s den. The tiger does not 
appear to show any inclination to commence hos- 
Ulities ; it is necessary to enrage the beast first 
hy means of fire, or by poking at it with sharp- 
ened sticks. At length the tiger springs forth 
from the chest with a hoarse growl. The excite- 
ment of the spectators has reached its highest 
pitch. The buffalo turns round in a circle, always 
keeping its armed forehead opposed to the creep- 
ing and crouching enemy ; and when the tiger is 
couchant, drives him with his horns against the 
sides of the chest. At another moment the tiger 
becomes the assailant, springs on the buffalo, and 
frequently fastens its teeth so firmly in the ani- 
mal’s back, that the buffalo tosses him back and 
forward in every direction. This horrible contest 
is repeated with many variations: at times the 
tiger climbs up to the roof of the cage, and is 
there caught in falling on the horns of the buffalo 
and again hurled in the air. Generally the tiger 
is soon exhausted, lies gnashing its teeth, and 
gasping for breath on the floor of the cage, while 
the buffalo walks restlessly round and round and 
shaking his head ominously. On other occasions 
the buffalo evinces no inclination for the contest, 
and both animals are irritated to an extreme pitch 
by burning straw or boiling water, which attend- 
ants sitting on the top of the cage pour down on 
the beasts, or through the so-called “‘ buffalo herb,” 
a species of stinging-nettle, which causes conaid- 





erable inflammation. The buffalo is nearly always 
the victor ; he receives a few slight wounds from 
the claws and teeth of the tiger, and eventually 
looks down with the pride of victory upon one or 
more dead and dying tigers which lie vanquished 
before him. The narrowness of the cage, in which 
the tiger can not move freely enough in its fash. 
ion and spring on the foe, aids the buffalo to vain 
the victory, especially as tigers that have been 
shut up for any length of time, and have only 
satisfied their hunger with a scanty supply of 
dead dogs, soon lose their strength. 

The battle is continually accompanied by the 
sound of hurried blows on the gamelang, between 
which the shouts of the spectators encouraging 
the animals may be heard echoing. At the close 
of the spectacle the signal for silence was given 
The emperor had been regarding the spectacle, 
seated on his throne at some little distance, and 
between him and the cage wasa long open space, 
which was bounded by rows of Europeans. They 
now seated themselves again, and the viceroy and 
premier, Pangerang Adipati, walks between the 
ranks to receive the further commands of his high- 
ness. The viceroy, a rather lively and corpulent 
old man of reverend aspect, with long gray hair, 
dressed in rich Javanese clothes, with the little 
white cylindrical cap, which is a sign of high rank 
at court, throws himself, at a distance of twenty- 
five paces, down upon the uncovered sandy soil, 
raises his clasped hands to his broad forehead, and 
salutes his master. While seated on the ground 
he crawls further along for about five steps, then 
repeats his salutation (called sembah), then crawis 
a few paces further, and eventually, after the third 
repetition of this ceremony, remaining seated in 
all humility on the ground before his lord, at a 
distance of fifteen paces, which he dare not en- 
croach upon. The deepest silence prevails all 
around ; the emperorsits motionless on his throne. 
The viceroy gives his report in a hoarse voice. At 
each, however short, paragraph of his speech, he 
raises his hands again to his forehead, which he 
holds in a suppliant posture, until the emperor 
has expressed his commands. This takes place 
in a solemn yoice and in a few words. The vice- 
roy replies in the same fashion, with many repe- 
titions of the sembah. The order has been given 
for a contest of a different nature. The viceroy 
at length retires, cringing and slowly crawling 
backward. 

The Susuhunan rises, walks in front, arm-in- 
arm with the resident. All his movements are 
made with studied calmness, and the state-chair 
is carried after him by the women in great sol- 
emnity. The procession walks to a little stage 
with a baleony-shaped elevation. As many Ev- 
ropeans as can find room then follow, and stand 
among the women, who, with their betel-boxes 
and spittoons, are quite inseparable from the e- 
peror. These women, standing by dozens behind 
their lord’s chair, mixed up with officers and em- 
ployés in uniform, furnish a strange sight. 

All the walls are thronged with spectators, 
even the branches of the surrounding trees bear 
living fruit. The whole square is full of people. 








Not far from the royal balcony a company of 
lancers, three or four deep, has formed a hollow 
square ; the space they inclose is about 300 feet 
long, and about half the breadth. The first row 
of soldiers hold their lances horizontal, the sec- 
ond at an acute angle, and the other perpendic- 
ularly. 

In the centre of this square stand, at regular 
intervals apart, a number of wooden chests, each 
about eight feet long, and with the front turned 
toward the emperor; they resemble Javanese 
coffins, and contain each a live tiger. 

Two festively-attired officials approach the bal- 
cony, kneel down and make their salaam ; a sig- 
nal from the ruler follows ; they rise again with 
fresh sembahs, and retire with solemn and meas- 
ured tread. The square opens to receive them, 
and then closes upon them. They go to the first 
tiger chest, pile straw, brushwood, and dry logs 
against the rear of it, and set it on fire. One 
mounts on the chest, cuts the ropes with which 
the lid was fastened down, pulls the latter up, 
rattling it once or twice, lifts it off, and throws it 
to some distance ; all this is done with great sol- 
emnity ; he then descends from the chest, falls on 
his knees, and for the last time makes a sembah 
to the emperor. 

All eyes are fixed on the opening of the chest, 
the excitement growing apace the higher the fire 
behind it flares up. The officer retires, going 


through a dignified national dance, to which the | 


blows of the gamelang furnish the accompani- 
ment. The fire burns still higher; the two offi- 
cials have quitted the square. At length, in the 
dark opening of the chest is seen the tiger; he 
growls furiously. The blows of the gamelang are 
redoubled. The tiger—it is a royal one—is not 
so tall, but surely as long as a buffalo. The 


splendid brute, as if proud of its beautiful striped | 


garments, looks silently around undauntedly upon 
the three rows of sharp lances stretched out 
against it; the tiger walks three or four times 
up and down, and then lies down; the dazzling 
flames trouble it but little ; it seems to be thought- 
ful, and to be trying to form some decision. At 
length it rises, and walks slowly to one side of 
the wall of lances, which it examines calmly. It 
finds no way of escape ; it turns to the other side ; 
but here countless lance-points are thrust out to 
greet it. Despair seems to seize upon it; it ut- 
ters a hoarse hollow sound, and gallops along the 
ranks madly, trying to break through them in an 
oblique direction. But, wherever it approaches 
the ranks, a dozen spears immediately sink to re- 
ceive it, and force it to retreat. It tries the same 
plan on the other side, but must retreat here, too; 
and thus it continues its furious, irregular gallop, 
until at last, spurred up to fury, it dares the last 
atlempt—a leap on to the spears. But caught 
upon the lances, it falls backward, rolls over once 
or twice, then springs up again, runs a few paces 
further, receives fresh stabs from the lances, and 
at last sinks exhausted on the sand. Swarms of 
spearmen then surround it, and drive their death- 
dealing weapons into the royal brute. 

The sport is continued by opening several 
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chests, and the victims all suffer the same fate 
The beasts behave in different ways; many set 
off in a gallop at once, and throw themselves on 
the rows of spears. This is more especially a pe- 
culiarity with the leopards, and the younger ani- 
mals. The majority look around cautiously, and 
do not hazard the salto mortale till after long hes- 
itation ; many even attempt to crawl back into 
the chest, although it is already on fire; others 
lie down in the square, and reveal no inclination 
to get up again. As a precaution against this, 
two baskets made of bamboo, and representing 
little huts, stand in the square; a few Javanese 
conceal themselves in them, and, moving along 
under their cover, approach the animal, and com- 
pel it to get up by pricking it with sharpened 
staves. After four or five tigers have been driven 
out of their chests and sacrificed, the glowing sun 
has reached its zenith, and brings a close to the 
spectacle by the fury of its beams. 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 
IN WHICH THOMAS NEWCOME SINGS HIS LAST SONG. 

HE earliest comers were the first mate and 

the medical officer of the ship in which the 
two gentlemen had come to England. The mate 
was a Scotchman: the doctor was a Scotchman ; 
of the gentlemen from the Oriental Club, three 
were Scotchmen. 

The Southerons, with one exception, were the 
last to arrive, and for awhile we stood looking out 
of the windows awaiting their coming. The first 
mate pulled out a pen-knife and arranged his 
nails. The Doctor and Mr. Binnie talked of the 
progress of medicine. Binnie had walked the 
hospitals of Edinburgh before getting his civil 
appointment to India. The three gentlemen from 
Hanover Square and the Colonel had plenty to 
say about Tom Smith of the Cavalry, and Harry 
Hall of the Engineers: how Topham was going 
to marry poor little Bob Wallis’s widow ; how 
many lakhs Barber had brought home, and the 
like. The tall gray-headed Englishman, who had 
been in the east too, in the king’s service, joined 
for awhile in this conversation, but presently left 

* Continued from the February Number. 
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it, and came and talked with Clive: ‘I knew your 
father in India,” said the gentleman to the lad ; 
‘there is not a more gallant or respected officer in 
that service. I have a boy too, a step-son, who 
has just gone into the army; he is older than 
you, he was born at the end of the Waterloo 
year, and so was a great friend of his and mine, 
who was at your school, Sir Rawdon Crawley.” 

‘*He was in Gown Boys, I know,” says the 
boy ; * sueceeded his uncle Pitt, fourth Baronet. 
1 don’t know how his mother—her who wrote the 
Hymns, you know, and goes to Mr. Honeyman’s 
chapel—comes to be Rebecca, Lady Crawley. 
His father, Colonel Rawdon Crawley, died at 
Coventry Island, in August, 182—, and his 
uncle, Sir Pitt, not still September here. I re- 
member, we used to talk about it at Gray Friars, 
when I was quite a little chap; and there were 
bets whether Crawley, I mean the young one, 
was a Baronet or not.” 





«When I sailed to Rigy Cornel,” the firs; 
mate was speaking—nor can any spelling no; 
combination of letters of which I am master, re. 
produce this gentleman’s accent when he was 
talking his best—‘*I racklackt they used always 
to sairve us a drem before denner. And as your 
frinds are kipping the denner, and as I've no 
watch to-night, I’ll jist do as we used to do at 
Rigy. James, my fine fellow, jist look alive ang 
breng me a small glass of brandy, will ye? iq 
ye iver try a brandy cock-tail, Cornel! Whip | 
sailed on the New York line, we used jest to 
make bits before denner : and—thank ye, James-” 
and he tossed off a glass of brandy. 

Here a waiter announces, in a loud voice, “Sj; 
Thomas de Boots,” and the General enters. 
scowling round the room according to his fashion, 
very red in the face, very tight in the girth, 
splendidly attired with a choking white neck. 
cloth, a voluminous waistcoat, and his orders on 


‘‘Stars and garters, by jingo!” cries Mr. | powder, who closed the shutters of the great 


Frederic Bayham ; “ I say, Pendennis, have you 


come in these Bluchers if I had known it. Con- 


found it, no—Hoby himself, my own bootmaker, | 


wotldn’t have allowed poor F. B. to appear in 
Bluchers, if he had known that I was going to 
meet the Duke. My linen’s all right, any how ;” 
and F. B. breathed a thankful prayer for thas, 
Indeed who, but the very curious, could tell that 
not F. B.’s but C. H.’s—Charles Honeyman’s 
—was the mark upon that decorous linen? 

Colonel Newcome introduced Sir Thomas to 
every one in the room, as he had introduced us 
all to each other previously, and as Sir Thomas 
looked at one after another, his face was kind 
enough to assume an expression which seemed 
to ask, “ And who the devil are you, Sir?” as 
clearly as though the General himself had given 
utterance to the words. With the gentleman in 
the window talking te Clive he seemed to have 
some acquaintance and said not unkindly, “ How 
d’ you do, Dobbin.” 

The carriage of Sir Brian Newcome now drove 
up, from which the Baronet descended in state, 
leaning upon the arm of the Apollo in plush and 





| coach, and mounted by the side of the coachman, 
any idea, is the Duke coming? I wouldn’t have | laced and periwigged. The Bench of Bishops 


| has given up its wigs; can not the box, too, be 


made to resign that insane decoration! Is it 
necessary for our comfort, that the men who do 
our work in stable or household should be dressed 
like Merry-Andrewst Enter Sir Brian New- 
come, smiling blandly: he greets his brother 
affectionately, Sir Thomas gayly; he nods and 
smiles to Clive, and graciously permits Mr. Pen- 
dennis to take hold of two fingers of his extended 
right hand. That gentleman is charmed, of 
course, with the condescension. What man 
could be otherwise than happy to be allowed a 
momentary embrace of two such precious fingers! 
When a gentleman so favors me, I always ask, 
mentally, why he has taken the trouble at all, and 
regret that I have not had the presence of mind 
to poke one finger against his two. If I were 
worth ten thousand a year, I can not help in- 
wardly reflecting, and kept a large account In 
Threadneedle Street, I can not help thinking he 
would have favored me with the whole palm 
The arrival of these two grandees has somehow 
cast a solemnity over the company. The weather 
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js talked about: brilliant in itself, it does not 
occasion very brilliant remarks among Colonel 
Newcome’s guests. Sir Brian really thinks it 
must be as hot as it isin India. Sir Thomas de 
Boots, swelling in his white waistcoat, in the 
armholes of which his thumbs are engaged, 
smiles scornfully, and wishes Sir Brian had ever 
felt a good sweltering day in the hot winds in 
India. Sir Brian withdraws the untenable pro- 
position that London is as hot as Calcutta. Mr. 
Binnie looks at his watch, and at the Colonel. 
“ We have only your nephew Tom to wait for,” 
he says; “I think we may make so bold as to 
order the dinner,”—a proposal heartily seconded 
by Mr. Frederick Bayham. 

“The dinner appears steaming, borne by steam- 
ing waiters. The grandees take their places, one 
on each side of the Colonel. He begs Mr. Honey- 
man to say grace, and stands reverentially during 
that brief ceremony, while De Boots looks queerly 
at him from over his napkin. All the young men 
take their places at the further end of the table, 
round about Mr. Binnie; and at the end of the 
second course Mr. Barnes Newcome makes his 
appearance. 

Mr. Barnes does not show the slightest degree 
of disturbance, although he disturbs ail the com- 
pany. Soup and fish are brought for him, and 
meat, which he leisurely eats, while twelve other 
gentlemen are kept waiting. We mark Mr. 
Binuie's twinkling eyes, as they watch the young 
man. ‘ Eh,” he seems to say, “ but that’s just 
abuut as free and easy a young chap as ever I set 
eyeson.” And so Mr. Barses was a cool young 
chap. That dish is so good, he must really have 
some more. He discusses the second supply 
leisurely ; and turning round simpering to his 
neighbor, says, “I really hope I’m not keeping 
every body waiting.” 

“Hem!” grunts the neighbor, Mr. Bayham ; 
“it doesn’t much matter, for we had all pretty 
well done dinner.” Barnes takes a note of Mr. 
Bayham’s dress—his long frock-coat, the ribbon 
round his neck; and surveys him with an ad- 
mirable impudence. ‘Who are these people,” 
thinks he, “‘my uncle has got together!” He 
bows graciously to the honest Colonel, who asks 
him to take wine. He is so insufferably affable, 
that every man near him would like to give him 
a beating. 

All the time of the dinner the host was chal- 
lenging every body to drink wine, in his honest 
old-fashioned way, and Mr. Binnie seconding the 
chief entertainer. Such was the way in England 
and Scotland when they were young men. And 
when Binnie, asking Sir Brian, receives for reply 
from the Baronet—* Thank you. No, my dear 
Sir. I have exceeded already, positively exceed- 
ed,” the poor discomfited gentleman hardly knows 
whither to apply; but, luckily, Tom Norris, the 
first mate, comes to his rescue, and cries out, 
“Mr. Binnie, P've not had enough, and I'll drink 
a glass of any thing ye like with ye.” The fact 
is, that Mr. Norris has had enough. He has 
drank bumpers to the health of every member of 
the company ; his glass has been filled scores of 





times by watchful waiters. So has Mr. Bayham 
absorbed great quantities of drink ; but without 
any visible effect on that veteran toper. So has 
young Clive taken more than is good for him. 
His cheeks are flushed and burning ; he is chat- 
tering and laughing loudly at his end of the table. 
Mr. Warrington eyes the lad with some curiosity ; 
and then regards Mr. Barnes with a look of scorn, 
which does not scorch that affable young person. 

I am obliged to confess that the mate of the 
Indiaman at an early period of the dessert, and 
when nobody had asked him for any such public 
expression of his opinion, insisted on rising and 
proposing the health of Colonel Newcome, whose 
virtues he lauded outrageously, and whom he pro- 
nounced to be one of the best of mortal men. 
Sir Brian looked very much alarmed at the com- 
mencement of this speech, which the mate de- 
livered with immense shrieks and gesticulation : 
but the Baronet recovered during the course of 
the rambling oration, and at its conclusion grace- 
fully tapped the table with one of those patron- 
izing fingers ; and lifting up a glass containing at 
least a thimble-full of claret, said, ‘“‘My dear 
brother, I drink your health with all my heart, 
I'm su-ah.” The youthful Barnes had uttered 
many ‘ Hear, hears!” during the discourse with 
an irony, which, with every fresh glass of wine 
he drank, he cared less to conceal. And though 
Barnes had come late he had drunk largely, 
making up for lost time. 

Those ironical cheers, and all his cousin’s be- 
havior during dinner had struck young Clive, 
who was growing very angry. He growled out 
remarks uncomplimentary to Barnes. His eyes, 
as he looked toward his kinsman, flashed out 
challenges, of which we who were watching him 
could see the warlike purport. Warrington look- 
ed at Bayham and Pendennis with glances of 
apprehension. We saw that danger was brood- 
ing, unless the one young man could be restrain- 
ed from his impertinence, and the other from his 
wine. 

Colonel Newcome said a very few words in 
reply to his honest friend the chief mate: and 
there the matter might have ended: but I am 
sorry to say Mr. Binnie now thought it neces- 
sary to rise and deliver himself of some remarks 
regarding the King’s service, coupled with the 
name of Major General Sir Thomas de Boots, 
K.C.B., &c.—the receipt of which that gallant 
officer was obliged to acknowledge in a confusion 
amounting almost to apoplexy. The glasses went 
whack whack upon the hospitable board; the 
evening set in for public speaking. Encouraged 
by his last effort, Mr. Binnie now proposed Sir 
Brian Newcome’s health; and that Baronet rose 
and uttered an exceedingly lengthy speech, de- 
livered with his wine glass on his bosom. 

Then that sad rogue Bayham must get up, 
and call earnestly and respectfully for silence 
and the chairman’s hearty sympathy, for the few 
observations which he had to propose. ‘ Our 
armies had been drunk with proper enthusiasm 
—such men as he beheld around him deserved 
the applause of all honest hearts, and merited 
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the cheers with which their names had been re- | not break up. ‘Close up, gentiemen,” called 


ceived. (Hear, hear! from Barnes Newcome 
sarcastically. Hear, hear, Hear! fiercely, from 
Clive.) But while we applaud our army, should 
we forget a profession still more exalted! Yes, 
still more exalted, I say in the face of the gal- 
lant General opposite, and that profession, I need 
not say, is the Church. (Applause.) Gentle- 
men, we have among us one who, while partak- 
ing largely of the dainties on this festive board, 
drinking freely of the sparkling wine-cup which 
our gallant hospitality administers to us, sancti- 


fies by his presence the feast of which he par- | 


takes, inaugurates with appropriate benedictions, 
and graces it, I may say, both before and after 
meat. Gentlemen, Charles Honeyman was the 
friend of my childhood, his father the instructor 
of my early days. If Frederick Bayham’s latter 


life has been checkered by misfortune, it may be | 


that [ have forgotten the precepts which the ven- 
erable parent of Charles Honeyman poured into 
an inattentive ear. 


not quite free from youthful indiscretions. But 
in this present Anno Domini, we hail Charles 
Honeyman as a precept and an example, as a 
decus fidei and a lumen ecclesia (as I told him in 


the confidence of the private circle this morning, | 


and ere I ever thought to publish my opinion in 
this distinguished company). Colonel Newcome 
and Mr. Binnie! I drink to the health of the 
Reverend Charles Honeyman, A.M. May we 
listen to many more of his.sermons, as well as 
to that admirable discourse with which I am sure 
he is about to electrify us now. 
by his eloquence ; and cherish in our memories 
the truths which come mended from his tongue !”’ 


He ceased; poor Honeyman had to rise on his | 


legs, and gasp out a few incoherent remarks in 
reply. 
bent of Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel was no prophet, 
and the truth is he made poor work of his oration. 

At the end of it, he, Sir Brian, Colonel Dob- 


bin, and one of the Indian gentlemen quitted | 


the room, in spite of the loud outcries of ovr 
renerous host, who insisted that the party should 
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He too, as a child, was not | 
exempt from faults; as a young man, I am told, | 


May we profit | 


Without a book before him, the Incum- | 


| out honest Newcome, “we are not going to part 
just yet. Let me fill your glass, General. Yoy 
| used to have no objection to a glass of wine.” 
And he poured out a bumper for his friend, which 
the old campaigner sucked in with fitting gusto 
“* Who will give us a song! Binnie, give us the 
Laird of Cockpen. It’s capital, my dear Gen- 
|eral. Capital,” the Colonel whispered to his 
| neighbor. 
| Mr. Binnie struck up the Laird of Cockpen, 
without, I am bound to say, the least reluctance 
He bobbed to one man, and he winked to an- 
other, and he tossed his glass, and gave all the 
points of his song in a manner which did credit 
to his simplicity and his humor. You haughty 
Southerners little know how a jolly Scotch gen- 
tleman can desipere in loco, and how he chirrups 
over his honest cups. I do not say whether it 
was with the song or with Mr. Binnie that we 
were most amused. It was a good commonty, 
as Christopher Sly says ; nor were we sorry when 
it was done. 
Him the first mate succeeded; after which 
|came a song from the redoubted F. Bayham, 
| which he sang with a bass voice which Lablache 
might envy, and of which the chorus was franti- 
cally sung by the whole company. The cry was 
| then for the Colonel; on which Barnes Newcome, 
who had been drinking much, started up with 
something like an oath, erying, ‘‘O, I can’t stand 
| this.” 


Clive, with fury in his face. “If our company 
is not good for you, why do you come into it !” 

* Whas that?” asks Barnes, who was evidently 
affected by wine. Bayham roared “Silence |” 
and Barnes Newcome, looking round with a tipsy 
toss of the head, finally sate down. 

The Colonel sang, as we have said, with a 
very high voice, using freely the falsetto, after 
the manner of the tenor-singers of his day. He 
chose one of his maritime songs, and got through 
the first verse very well, Barnes wagging lis 
head at the chorus, with a “‘ Bravo!” so offensive 
that Fred Bayham, his neighbor, gripped the 


| ‘Then leave it, confound you!” said young 
| 
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young man’s arm, and told him to hold his con- 
founded tongue. 

The Colonel began his second verse: and here, 
as will often happen to amateur singers, his fal- 
setto broke down. He was not in the least an- 
noyed, for I saw him smile very good-naturedly ; 
and he was going to try the verse again, when 
that unlucky Barnes first gave a sort of crowing 
imitation of the song, and then burst into a yell 
of laughter. Clive dashed a glass of wine in his 
face at the next minute, glass and all; and no 
one who had watched the young man's behavior 
was sorry for the insult. 

I never saw a kind face express more terror 
than Colonel Newcome’s. He started back as 
if he had himself received the blow from his son. 
“Gracious God!” he eried out. ‘My boy insult 
a gentleman at my table !” 

“T'd like to do it again,” says Clive, whose 
whole body was trembling with anger. 

* Are you drunk, Sir?” shouted his father. 

“The boy served the young fellow right, Sir,” 
growled Fred Bayham in his deepest voice. 
“Come along, young man. Stand up straight, 
and keep a civil tongue in your head next time, 
mind you, when you dine with gentlemen. It’s 
easy to see,” says Fred, looking; round with a 
knowing air, “that this young man hasn’t got 
the usages of society—he’s not been accustomed 
to it:” and he led the dandy out. 

Others had meanwhile explained the state of 
the case to the Colonel—including Sir Thomas 
de Boots, who was highly energetic and delight- 
ed with Clive’s spirit; and some were for having 
the song to continue; but the Colonel, pufling 
his cigar, said, ‘No. My pipe is out. I will 
never sing again.’’ So this history will record 
no more of Thomas Newcome’s musical perform- 
ances. 

—— — 
CHAPTER XIV. 
PARK LANE. 

Live woke up the 
next morning to be 
aware of a racking 
headache, and by the 
dim light of his 
throbbing eyes, to 
behold his father 
with solemn face at 
his bed-foot—a_re- 
proving conscience 
to greet his waking. 

* You drank too 
much wine last 
night, and disgraced 
yourself, Sir,” the 
old soldier said. 
“You must get up 
and eat humble pie 


this morning, my boy.” 

“Humble what, father ?” asked the lad, hardly 
aware of his words, or the scene before him. ‘“O, 
I've got such a headache !” 

“Serve you right, Sir. Many a young fellow | 


has had to go on parade in the morning, with a 


headache earned overnight. Drink this water 
Now jump up. Now, dash the water well over 
your head. There you come! Make your toilet 
quickly, and let us be off, and find cousin Barnes 
before he has left home.” 

Clive obeyed the paternal orders ; dressed him- 
self quickly; and descending, found his father 
smoking his morning cigar in the apartment where 
they had dined the night before, and where the 
tables still were covered with the relics of yester- 
day’s feast—the emptied bottles, the blank lamps, 
the scattered ashes and fruits, the wretched heel- 
taps that have been lying exposed all night to 
the air. Who does not know the aspect of an 
expired feast ! 

‘* The field of action strewed with the dead, my 
boy,” says Clive’s father. ‘See, here’s the glass 
on the floor yet, and a great stain of claret on the 
carpet.” . 

“O father!” says Clive, hanging his head 
down, ‘I know I shouldn't have done it. But 
Barnes Newcome would provoke the patience of 
Job; and I couldn't bear to have my father in- 
sulted.” 

*T am big enough to fight my own battles, 
my boy,” the Colonel said good-naturedly, put- 
ting his hand on the lad’s damp head. ‘‘ How 
| your head throbs! If Barnes laughed at my 
| singing, depend upon it, Sir, there was some- 
| thing ridiculous in it, and he laughed because he 
| could not help it. If he vehaved il, we should 
not; and to a man who is eating our salt too, 
and is of our blood.” 

‘He is ashamed of our blood, father,” cries 
Clive, still indignant. 

‘“We ought to be ashamed of doing wrong. 
We must go and ask his pardon. Once when I 
was a young man in India,” the father continued 
very gravely, ‘‘ some hot words passed at mess 
—not such an insult as that of last night ; I don't 
think I could have quite borne that—and people 
found fault with me for forgiving the youngster 
| who had uttered the offensive expressions over 
| his wine. Some of my acquaintance sneered at 
| my courage, and that is a hard imputation for a 
| young fellow of spirit to bear. But providentially, 
| you see, it was war-time, and very soon after I 
| had the good luck to show that I was not a poule 
| mouillée, as the French call it; and the man who 
| insulted me, and whom I forgave, became my 
| fastest friend, and died by my side—it was poor 
| Jack Cutler—at Argaum. We must go and ask 
Barnes Newcome’s pardon, Sir, and forgive other 
peoples’ trespasses, my boy, if we hope forgive- 
ness of our own.” His voice sank down as he 
spoke, and he bowed his honest head reverently. 
| I have heard his son tell the simple story years 
afterward, with tears in his eyes. 

Piccadilly was hardly yet awake, the next 
morning, and the sparkling dews and the poor 
homeless vagabonds still had possession of the 
| grass of Hyde Park, as the pair walked up to Sir 
| Brian Newcome’s house, where the shutters were 
just opening to let in the day. The housemaid, 
who was scrubbing the steps of the house, and 
| Washing its trim feet in a manner which became 
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such a polite mansion’s morning toilet, knew 
Master Clive, and smiled at him from under her 
blousy curl-papers, admitting the two gentlemen 
into Sir Brian’s dining-room, where they pro- 
posed to wait until Mr. Bames should appear. 
There they sate for an hour looking at Lawrence's 
picture of Lady Ann, leaning over a harp, attired 
in white muslin ; at Harlowe’s portrait of Mrs. 
Newcome, with her two sons simpering at her 
knees, painted at a time when the Newcome 
brothers were not the bald-headed, red-whiskered 
British merchants with whom the reader has 
made acquaintance, but chubby children with | 
hair flowing down their backs, and quaint little 
swallow-tailed jackets and nankeen trowsers. A | 
splendid portrait of the late Earl of Kew in his | 
peer’s robes hangs opposite his daughter and her 
harp. We are writing of George the Fourth’s | 
reign; I dare say there hung in the reom a fine 
framed print of that great sovereign. The chan- | 
delier is in a canvas bag; the vast side-board, | 
whereon are erected open frames for the support 
of Sir Brian Newcome’s grand silver trays, which | 
on dinner days gleam on that festive board, now | 
groans under the weight of Sir Brian’s blue- 
books. An immense receptacle for wine, shajed 
like a Roman sarcophagus, lurks under the side- 
board. Two people sitting at that large dining- 
table must talk very loud so as to make them- 
selves heard across those great slabs of ma- 
hogany covered with damask. The butler and 
servants who attend at the table take a long 
time walking round it. I picture to myself two 
persons of ordinary size sitting in that great room 
at that great table, far apart, in neat evening cos- 
tume, sipping a little sherry, silent, genteel, and | 
glum ; and think the great and wealthy are not 
always to be envied, and that there may be more | 
comfort and happiness in a snug parlor, where 
you are served by a brisk little maid, than in a 
great dark, dreary dining-hall, where a funereal | 
major-domo and a couple of stealthy footmen | 
minister to you your mutton chops. They come 
and lay the cloth presently, wide as the rowed 
sheet of some tall ammiral. A pile of newspa- 
pers and letters for the master of the house, the 
Newcome Sentinel, old county paper, moderate 
conservative, in which our worthy townsman and | 
member is praised, his benefactions are recorded, 
and his speeches given at full length ; the Nevw- 
come Independent, in which our precious mem- 
ber is weekly described as 4 ninny, and informed 
almost every Thursday morning that he is a 
bloated aristocrat, as he munches his dry toast. 
Heaps of letters, county papers, Times and Morn- 
ing Herald for Sir Brian Newcome ; little heaps 
of letters (dinner and soirée cards most of these), 
and Morning Post for Mr. Barnes. Punctually 
as eight o'clock strikes, that young gentleman 
comes to breakfast; his father will lie yet for 
another hour ; the Baronet’s prodigious labors in 
the House of Commons keeping him frequently 
out of bed till sunrise. 

As his cousin entered the room, Clive turned 
very red, and perhaps a faint blush might appear 
on Barnes’s pallid countenance. He came in, a 
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handkerchief in one hand, a pamphlet in the other, 
and both hands being thus engaged, he could 
offer neither to his kinsmen. 

“ You are come to breakfast, I hope,” he said 
—calling it “‘weakfast,” and pronouncing the 
words with a most languid drawi—* or, perhaps, 
you want to see my father’ He is never out of 
his room till half-past nine. Harper, did Sir 
Brian come in last night before or after me?” 
Harper, the butler, thinks Sir Brian came in after 
Mr. Barnes. 

When that functionary had quitted the room, 
Barnes turned round to his uncle in a candid. 
smiling way, and said, “ The fact is, Sir, I don’t 
know when I came home myself very distinctly, 
and can’t, of course, tell about my father. Gen- 
erally, you know, there are two candles left in the 
hall, you know ; and if there are two, you know, 
I know of course that my father is still at the 
House. But last night after that capital song 
you sang, hang me if I know what happened to 
I beg your pardon, Sir, I'm shocked at hay- 
ing been so overtaken. Such a confounded thing 
doesn’t happen to me once in ten years. I do 
trust I didn’t do any thing rude to any body, for 
I thought some of your friends the pleasantest 
fellows I ever met in my life; and as for the 
claret, ’gad, as if I hadn’t had enough after din- 
ner, I brought a quantity of it away with me on 
my shirt-front and waistcoat !” 

“T beg your pardon, Barnes,” Clive said, 
blushing deeply, “and I'm very sorry indeed for 
what passed ; I threw it.” 

The Colonel, who had been listening with a 
queer expression of wonder and doubt on his face 
here interrupted Mr. Barnes. ‘It was Cliv. 


| that—that spilled the wine over you last night,” 


Thomas Newcome said; “the young rascal had 
drunk a great deal too much wine, and had neither 


| the use of his head nor his hands, and this mom- 


ing I have given him a lecture, and he has come 
to ask your pardon for his clumsiness ; and if 
you have forgotten your share in the night's 
transaction, I hope you have forgotten his, and 
will accept his hand and his apology.” 

** Apology ! There’s no apology,” cries Barnes, 
holding out a couple of fingers of his hand, but 
looking toward the Colonel, “I don’t know what 
happened any more than the dead. Did we have 
a row’ Were there any glasses broken? The 
best way in such cases is to sweep em up. We 
can’t mend them.” 

The Colonel said gravely—* that he was thank- 
ful to find that the disturbance of the night be- 
fore had no worse result.” He pulled the tail 
of Clive’s coat, when that unlucky young blun- 
derer was about to trouble his cousin with indis- 
creet questions or explanations, and checked his 
talk. ‘The other night you saw an old man in 
drink, my boy,” he said, “and to what shame 
and degradation the old wretch had brought him- 
self. Wine has given you a warning too, which 
T hope you will remember all your life ; no on¢ 
has seen me the worse for drink these forty ye@": 
and I hope both you young gentlemen will take 
counsel by an old soldier, who fully preaches 
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what he practices, and beseeches you to beware 
of the bottle.” 

After quitting their kinsman, the kind Colonel 
farther improved the occasion with his son; and 
told him out of his own experience many stories 
of quarrels, and duels, and wine; how the wine 
had occasioned the brawls ; andthe foolish speech 
over night the bloody meeting at morning ; how 
he had known widows and orphans made by hot 
words uttered in idle orgies ; how the truest honor 
was the manly confession of wrong; and the 
best courage the courage to avoid temptation. 
The humble-minded speaker, whose advice con- 
tained the best of all wisdom, that which comes 
from a gentle and reverent spirit, and a pure and 
generous heart, never for once thought of the 
effect which he might be producing, but uttered 
his simple say according to the truth within him. 
Indeed, he spoke out his mind pretty resolutely 
on all subjects which moved or interested him ; 
and Clive, his son, and his honest chum, Mr. 
Binnie, who had a great deal more reading and 
much keener intelligence than the Colonel, were 
amused often at his naive opinion about men, or 
books, or morals. Mr. Clive had a very fine na- 
tural sense of humor which played perpetually 
round his father’s simple philosophy, with kiad 
and smiling comments. Between this pair of 
friends the superiority of wit lay, almost from the 
very first, on the younger man’s side; but, on 
the other hand, Clive felt a tender admiration for 
his father’s goodness, a loving delight in contem- 
plating his elder’s character, which he has never 
lost, and which in the trials of their future life 
inexpressibly cheered and consoied both of them. 
Beati ili! O man of the world, whose wearied 
eyes may glance over this page, may those who 
come after you so regard you! O generous boy, 
who read in it, may you have such a friend to 
trust and cherish in youth, and in future days 
fondly and proudly to remember ! 

Some four or five weeks after the quasi recon- 
ciliation between Clive and his kinsman, the chief 
part of Sir Brian Neweome’s family were assem- 
bled at the breakfast-table together, where the 
meal was taken in common, and at the early hour 
of eight (unless the senator was kept too late in 
the House of Commons overnight): and Lady 
Ann and her nursery were now returned to Lon- 
don again, little Alfred being perfectly set up by 
a month of Brighton air. It was a Thursday 
morning ; on which day of the week, it has been 
said the Newcome Independent and the Newcome 
Sentinel both made their appearance upon the 
baronet’s table. The household from above and 
from below; the maids and footmen from the 
basement ; the nurses, children, and governesses 
from the attics ; all poured into the room at the 
sound of a certain bell. 

I do not sneer at the purpose for which, at 
that chiming eight o’clock bell, the household is 
called together. The urns are hissing, the plate 
is shining ; the father of the house standing up, 
reads from a gilt book for three or four minutes 
in a measured cadence. The members of the 
family are around the table in an attitude of de- 





cent reverence, the younger children whisper re- 
sponses at their mother’s knees; the governess 
worships a little apart; the maids and the large 
footmen are in a cluster before their chairs, the 
upper servants performing their devotion on the 
other side of the side-board ; the nurse whisks 
about the unconscious last-born and tosses it up 
and down during the ceremony. I do not sneer 
at that—at the act at which all these people are 
assembled—it is at the rest of the day I marvel ; 
at the rest of the day, and what it brings. At 
the very instant when the voice has ceased speak- 
ing and the gilded book is shut, the world begins 
again, and for the next twenty-three hours and 
fifty-seven minutes, all that household is given 
upto it. The servile squad rises up and marches 
away to its basement, whence, should it happen 
to be a gala day, those tall gentlemen at present 
attired in Oxford mixture, will issue forth with 
flour plastered on their heads, yellow coats, pink 
breeches, sky-blue waistcoats, silver lace, buckles 
in their shoes, black silk bags on their backs, and 
I don’t know what insane emblems of servility and 
absurd bedizenments of folly. Their very manner 
of speaking to what we call their masters aid mis- 
tresses will be a like monstrous masquerade. You 
know no more of that race which inhabits the base- 
ment floor, than of the men and brethren of Tim- 
buctoo, to whom some among us send missionaries. 
If you met some of your servants in the streets 
(I respectfully suppose for a moment that the 
reader is a person of high fashion and a great 
establishment), you would not know their faces. 
You might sleep under the same roof for half a 
century, and know nothing about them. If they 
were ill, you would not visit them, though you 
would send them an apothecary and of course 
order that they Jacked for nothing. You are not 
unkind, you are not worse than your neighbors. 
Nay, perhaps if you did go into the kitchen, or 
to take the tea in the servants’ hall, you would do 
little good, and only bore the folks assembled 
there. But so it is. With those fellow Chris- 
tians who have just been saying Amen to your 
prayers, you have scarcely the community of 
Charity. They come, you don’t know whence ; 
they think and talk you don’t know what; they 
die, and you don’t care, or vice versd. They 
answer the bell for prayers as they answer the 
bell for coals: for exactly three minutes in the 
day you all kneel together on one carpet—and, 
the desires and petitions of the servants and 
masters over, the rite called family worship is 
ended. 

Exeunt servants, save those two who warm the 
newspaper, administer the muffins, and serve out 
the tea. Sir Brian reads his letters, and chumps 
his dry toast. Ethel whispers to her mother, she 
thinks Eliza is looking very ill. Lady Ann asks, 
which is Eliza! It is the woman that was ill 
before they left town! If she is ill, Mrs. Trotter 
had better send her away. Mrs. Trotter is only 
a great deal too good-natured. She is always 
keeping people who are ill. Then her Ladyship 
begins to read the Morning Post, and glances 
over the names of the persons who were present 
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at Baroness Bosco’s ball, and Mrs. Toddle Tomp- 
kyns's soireé dansante in Belgrave Square. 

** Every body was there,” says Barnes, looking 
over from his paper. 

‘“* But who is Mrs. Toddle Tompkyns’” asks 
Mamma. ‘ Who ever heard of a Mrs. Toddle 
Tompkynst What do people mean by going to 
such a person ?” 

‘*Lady Popinjoy asked the people,” Barnes 
says gravely; ‘The thing was really doosed well 
done. The woman looked frightened ; but she’s 
pretty, and I am told the daughter will have a 
great lot of money.” 

‘‘Is she pretty, and did you dance with her?” 
asks Ethel. 

“Me dance!” says Mr. Barnes. We are 
speaking of a time before Casinos were, and 
when the British youth were by no means so 
active in dancing practice as at this present period. 
Barnes resumed the reading of his county paper, 
but presently laid it down, with an execration so 
brisk and loud, that his mother gave a little out- 
cry, and even his father looked up from his 
letters to ask the meaning of an oath so unex- 
pected and ungenteel. 

‘*My uncle, the Colonel of sepoys, and his 
amiable son have been paying a visit to Newcome 
—that’s the news which I have the pleasure to 
announce to you,” says Mr. Barnes. 

‘You are always sneering about our uncle,” 
breaks in Ethel, with impetuous voice, *‘ and say- 
ing unkind things about Clive. Our uncle is a 
dear, good, kind man, and I love him. Hecame 
to Brighton to see us, and went out every day 
for hours and hours with Alfred, and Clive too 
drew pictures for him. And he is good, and 
kind, and generous, and honest as his father. 
And Barnes is always speaking ill of him behind 
his back.” 

“ And his aunt lets very nice lodgings, and is 
altogether a most desirable acquaintance,” says 
Mr. Barnes. ‘ What ashame it is that we have 
not cultivated that branch of the family.” 

«My dear fellow,” cries Sir Brian, ‘‘ I have no 
doubt Miss Honeyman is a most respectable per- 
son. Nothing is so ungenerous as to rebuke a 
gentleman or a lady on account of their poverty, 
and I coincide with Ethel in thinking that you 
speak of your uncle and his son in terms which, 
to say the least, are disrespectful.” 

‘‘Miss Honeyman is a dear little old woman,” 
breaks in Ethel. ‘* Was not she kind to Alfred, 
Mamma, and did not she make him nice je! y? 
And a Doctor of Divinity—you know Clive’s 
grandfather was a Doctor of Divinity, Mamma, 
there’s a picture of him in a wig—is just as good 
as a banker, you know he is.” 

“Did you bring some of Miss Honeyman’s 
lodging-house cards with you, Ethel?” says her 
brother, ‘‘and had we not better hang up one or 
two in Lombard Street ; hers and our other rela- 
tion’s, Mrs. Mason ‘” 

‘* My darling love, who is Mrs. Mason?” asks 
Lady Ann. 

“ Another member of the family, Ma’am. She 
was cousin—” 





“* She was no such thing, Sir,” roars Sir Brian 

** She was relative and housemaid of my grand- 
father during his first marriage. She acted, | 
believe, as dry nurse to the distinguished Colone| 
of sepoys, my uncle. She has retired into private 
life in her native town of Newcome, and occupies 
her latter days by the management of a mangle 
The Colonel and young pothouse have gone down 
to spend a few days with their elderly relative 
It’s all here in the paper, by Jove.” Mr. Barnes 
clenched his fist, and stamped upon the news- 
paper with much energy. 

* And so they should go down and see her, 
and so the Colonel should love his nurse, and 
not forget his relations if they are old and poor,” 
cries Ethel, with a flush on her face, and tears 
starting into her eyes. 

«« Hear what the Newcome papers say about it,” 
shrieks out Mr. Barnes, his voice quivering, his 
little eyes flashing out scorn. ‘It’s in both the 
papers, I dare say. It will be in the Times to- 
morrow. By— it’s delightful. Our paper only 
mentions the gratifying circumstance ; here is 
the paragraph. ‘ Lieutenant Colonel Newcome, 
C.B., a distinguished Indian officer, and younger 
brother of our respected townsman and represent- 
ative Sir Brian Newcome, Bart, has been staying 
for the last week at the King’s Arms, in our 
city. He has been visited by the principal in- 
habitants and leading gentlemen of Newcome, 
and has come among us, as we understand, in 
order to pass a few days with an elderly relative, 
who has been living for many years past in great 
retirement in this place.’” 

‘* Well, I see no great harm in that paragraph,” 
says Sir Brian. ‘I wish my brother had gone 
to the - Roebuck, and not to the King’s Arms, as 
the Roebuck is our house ; but he could not be 
expected to know much about the Newcome Inns, 
as he is a new comer himself. And I think it was 
very right of the people to call on him.” 

“* Now hear what the Independent says, and 
see if you like that, Sir,” cries Barnes, grinning 
fiercely ; and he began to read as follows: 

“*Mr. Independent—I was born and bred a 
Screwcomite, and am naturally proud of every 
body and every thing which bears the revered 
name of Screweome. I am a Briton and a man. 
though I have not the honor of a vote for my na- 
tive borough ; if I had, you may be sure I would 
give it to our admired and talented representative, 
Don Pomposo Lickspittle Grindpauper, Poor 
House, Agincourt, Screwcome, whose ancestors 
fought with Julius Cesar against William the 
Conqueror, and whose father certainly wielded a 
cloth yard shaft in London not fifty years ago. 

*«* Don Pomposo, as you know, seldom favors 
the town of Screwcome with a visit. Our gentry 
are not of ancient birth enough to be welcome to 
a Lady Screwcome. Our manufacturers make 
their money by trade. O fie! how can it be sup- 
posed that such rulgarians should be received 
among the aristocratic society of Screwcome 
House? Two balls in the season, and ten dozen 
of gooseberry, are enough for them.’ ” 

“It’s that scoundrel Parrot,” burst out Sir 
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Brian; ‘* because I wouldn’t have any more wine 
of him—No, it’s Vidler, the apothecary. By 
Heavens ! Lady Ann, I told you it would be so. 
Why didn’t you ask the Miss Vidlers to your 
ball?” 

“They were on the list,” cries Lady Ann, 
“three of them. I did every thing I could; I 
consulted Mr. Vidler for poor Alfred, and he ac- 
tually stopped and saw the dear child take the 
physic. Why were they not asked to the ball ?” 
cries her Ladyship bewildered ; “I declare to 
gracious goodness I don’t know.” 

‘Barnes scratched their names,” cries Ethel, 
“out of the list, Mamma. You know you did, 
Barnes ; you said you had gallipots enough.” 

“T don’t think it is like Vidler’s writing,” said 
Mr. Barnes, perhaps willing to turn the conversa- 
tion. “I think it must be that villain Duff, the 
baker, who made the song about us at the. last 





election; but hear the rest of the paragraph,”’ 
and he continued to read : 

‘«* The Screwcomites are at this moment favor- 
ed with a visit from a gentleman of the Screw- 
come family, who, having passed all his life 
abroad, is somewhat different from his relatives, 
whom we all so love and honor! This distin- 
guished gentleman, this gallant soldier, has come 
among us, not merely to see our manufactures— 
in which Screwcome can vie with any city in the 
North—but an old servant and relation of his 
family, whom he is not above recognizing ; who 
nursed him in his early days; who has been 
living in her native place for many years, sup- 
ported by the generous bounty of Colonel N . 
That gallant officer, accompanied by his son, a 
fine youth, has taken repeated drives round our 
beautiful environs in one of friend Taplow’s (of 
the King’s Arms) open drags, and accompanied 
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by Mrs. M » now an aged lady, who speaks, 
with tears in her eyes, of the goodness and grat- 
itude of her gallant soldier ! 

“¢ One day last week they drove to Screwcome 
House. Will it be believed that, though the 
house is only four miles distant from our city— 
though Don Pomposo’s family have inhabited it 
these twelve years for four or five months every 
year—Mrs. M saw her cousin’s house for 
the first time ; has never set her eyes upon those 
grandees, except in public places, since the day 
when they honored the county, by purchasing the 
estate which they own! 

“««T have, as I repeat, no vote for the borough ; 
but if I had, O wouldn’t I show my respectful 
gratitude at the next election, and plump for 
Pomposo! I shall keep my eye upon him; and 
am, Mr. Independent, 

“«* Your Constant Reader, 
«Peeping Tom.’” 

‘The spirit of radicalism abroad in this coun- 
try,” said Sir Brian Newcome, crushing his egg- 
shell desperately, “is dreadful, really dreadful. 
We are on the edge of a positive voleano.” Down 
went the egg-spoon into its crater. ‘ The worst 
sentiments are every where publicly advocated ; 
the licentiousness of the press has reached a pin- 
nacle which menaces us with ruin; there is no 
law which these shameless newspapers respect ; 
no rank which is safe from their attacks; no an- 
cient landmark which the lava flood of democracy 
does not threaten to overwhelm and destroy.” 

“When I was at Spielburg,” Barnes New- 
come remarked kindly, ‘<I saw three long-beard- 
ed, putty-faced blaguards pacin up and down a 
little court-yard, and Count Keppenheimer told 
me they were three damned editors of Milanese 
newspapers, who had had seven years of impris- 
onment already ; and last year, when Keppen- 
heimer came to shoot at Newcome, I showed him 
that old thief, old Batters, the proprietor of the 


tongue ; but when her papa closed the conversa. 
tion, by announcing solemnly that he would com. 
municate with Speers, Ethel turning to her mother 
said, ‘*‘ Mamma, is it true that grandpapa has a 
relation living at Newcome who is old and poor!” 

“My darling child, how on earth should | 
know !” says Lady Ann. ‘I dare say Mr. New. 
come had plenty of poor relations.” 

‘‘T am sure some on your side, Ann, have been 
good enough to visit me at the bank,” says Sj; 
Brian, who thought his wife’s ejaculation was 3 
reflection upon his family, whereas it was the 
statement of a simple fact in Natural History 
‘This person was no relation of my father’s at 
all. She was remotely connected with his first 
wife, I believe. She acted as servant to him, and 
has been most handsomely pensioned by the Col- 
onel.” 

‘“ Who went to her, like a kind, dear, good, 
brave uncle as he is,” cried Ethel; ‘the very day 
I go to Newcome I'll go to see her.” She caught 
a look of negation in her father’s eye, “I will go 
—that is, if papa will give me leave,” says Miss 
Ethel. 

‘“« By Gad, Sir,” says Barnes, ‘I think it is the 
very best thing she could do ; and the best way of 
doing it, Ethel can go with one of the boys, and 
take Mrs. Whatdoyoucallem a gown, or a tract 
or that sort of thing, and stop that infernal Ind:- 
pendent’s mouth.” 

‘If we had gone sooner,” said Miss Ethel, 
simply, ‘‘ there would not have been all this abuse 
of us in the paper.” To which statement her 
worldly father and brother perforce agreeing, w: 
may congratulate geod old Mrs. Mason upon th 
new and polite acquaintances she is about to mak: 





Independent, and Potts, his infernal ally, driving 


in a dog-cart ; and I said to him, Keppenheimer, 


I wish we had a place where we could lock up 
some of our infernal radicals of the press, or that | 
you could take off those two villains to Spielburg ; , 


and as we were passin, that infernal Potts burst 
out laughin in my face, and cut one of my point- 
ers over the head with his whip. We must do 
something with that Independent, Sir.” 

“We must,” says the father, solemnly, ‘‘ we 
must put it down, Barnes, we must put it down.” 

“T think,” says Barnes, “ we had best give the 
railway advertisements to Batters.” 

“ But that makes the man of the Sentinel so 
angry,” says the elder persecutor of the press. 

** Then let us give Tom Potts some shootin at 
any rate; the ruffian is always poachin about our 
covers as it is. Speers should be written to, Sir, 
to keep a look out upon Batters and that villain 
his accomplice, and to be civil to them, and that 
sort of thing; and, damn it, to be down upon 
them whenever he sees the opportunity.” 

During the above conspiracy for bribing or 
crushing the independence of a great organ of 
British opinions’ Miss Ethel Newcome held her 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE OLD LADIES. 

Tue above letter and conversation will show 
what our active Colonel's movements and history 
had been since the last chapter in which they 
were recorded. He and Clive took the Liverpoo! 
Mail, and traveled from Liverpool to Newcome 
with a post-chaise and a pair of horses, which 
| landed them at the King’s Arms. The Colonc! 
delighted in post-chaising—the rapid transit 
through the country amused him, and cheered 
his spirits. Besides, had he not Dr. Johnson's 
word for it, that a swift journey in a post-chaise 
was one of the greatest enjoyments in life, and a 
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sojourn in a comfortable inn one of its chief 
pleasures In traveling he was as happy and 
noisy as a boy. He talked to the waiters, and 
made friends with the landlord ; got all the in- 
formation which he could gather, regarding the 
towns into which he came; and drove about from 
one sight or curiosity to another with indefatig- 
able good-humor and interest. It was good for 
Clive to see men and cities ; to visit mills, manu- 
factories, country seats, cathedrals. He asked a 
hundred questions regarding all things round 
about him; and any one caring to know who 
Thomas Newcome was, and what his rank and 
business, found no difficulty in having his ques- 
tions answered by the simple and kindly traveler. 

Mine host of the King’s Arms, Mr. Taplow 
aforesaid, knew in five minutes who his guest 
was, and the errand on which he came. Was 


not Colonel Newcome’s name painted on all his 
trunks and boxes? Was not his servant ready 
to answer all questions regarding the Colonel and | 
his son! Newcome pretty generally introduced | 
Clive to my landlord, when the latter brought his | 
guest his bottle of wine. With old-fashioned | 
cordiality, the Colonel would bid the landlord 
drink a glass of his own liquor, and seldom failed 
to say to him, “‘ This is my son, Sir. We are 
traveling togethér to see the country. Every En- 
glish gentleman should see his own country first, 
vefore he goes abroad, as we intend to do after- 
ward—to make the Grand Tour. And I will thank 
you to tell me what there is remarkable m your 
town, and what we ought to see—antiquities, 
manufactures, and seats in the neighborhood. We 
wish to see every thing, Sir—every thing.” Elab- 
orate diaries of these home tours are still exant, 
in Clive’s boyish manuscript and the Colonel’s 
dashing handwriting—quaint records of places 
visited, and alarming accounts of inn bills paid. 

So Mr. Taplow knew in five minutes that his 
guest was a brother of Sir Brian, their member ; 
and saw the note dispatched by an ostler to“ Mrs. 
Sarah Mason, Jubilee Row,” announcing that the 
Colonel had arrived, and would be with her after 
his dimer. Mr. Taplow did not think fit to tell 
his guest that the house Sir Brian used —the 
Blue House—was the Roebuck, not the King’s 
Arms. Might not the gentlemen be of different 
politics? Mr. Taplow’s wine knew none. 

Some of the jolliest fellows in all Newcome 
use the Boscawen Room at the King’s Arms as 
their club, and pass numberless merry evenings 
and crack countless jokes there. 

Duff, the baker; old Mr. Vidler, when he can 
get away from his medical labors (and his hand 
shakes, it must be owned, very much now, and 
his nose is very red); Parrot, the auctioneer ; 
and that amusing dog, Tom Potts, the talented 
reporter of the Independent—were pretty con- 
stant attendants at the King’s Arms; and Colo- 
nel Newcome’s dinner was not over before some 
of these gentlemen knew what dishes he had 
had ; how he had called for a bottle of sherry and 
a bottle of claret, like a gentleman ; how he had 
paid the post-boys, and traveled with a servant, 





hands with an old nurse and relative of his fam- 
ily. Every one of those jolly Britons thought 


well of the Colonel for his affectionateness and 
liberality, and contrasted it with the behavior of 
the Tory Baronet—their representative. 

His arrival made a sensation in the place. The 
Blue Club at the Roebuck discussed it, as well as 
the uncompromising Liberals at the King’s Arms. 
Mr. Speers, Sir Brian’s agent, did not know how 
to act, and advised Sir Brian by the next night’s 
mail. The Reverend Dr. Bulders, the rector, left 
his card. 

Meanwhile, it was not gain or business, but 
only love and gratitude which brought Thomas 
Newcome to his father’s native town. Their din- 
ner over, away went the Colonel and Clive, 
guided by the ostler, their previous messenger, 
to the humble little tenement, which Thomas 
Newcome’s earliest friend inhabited. The good 
old woman put her spectacles into her Bible, and 
flung herself into her boy’s arms, her boy who 
was more than fifty years old. She embraced 
Clive still more eagerly and frequently than she 
kissed his father. She did not know her Colo- 
nel with them whiskers. Clive was the very pic- 
ture of the dear boy as he had left her almost 
two score years ago. And as fondly as she hung 
on the boy, her memory had ever clung round 
that early time when they were together. The 
good soul told endless tales of her darling’s 
childhood, his frolics and beauty. To-day was 
uncertain to her, but the past was still bright and 
clear. As they sat prattling together over the 
bright tea-table, attended by the trim little maid, 
whose services the Colonel's bounty secured for 
his old nurse, the kind old creature insisted on 
having Clive by her side. Again and again she 
would think he was actually her own boy, for- 
getting in that sweet and pious hallucination, 
that the bronzed face, and thinned hair, and me- 
lancholy eyes of the veteran before her, were 
those of her nursling of old days. So for near 
half the space of man’s allotted life he had been 
absent from her, and day and night, wherever he 
was, in sickness or health, in sorrow or danger, 
her innocent love and prayers had attended the 
absent darling. Not in vain, not in vain, does he 
live whose course is so befriended. Let us be 
thankful for our race, as we think of the love 
that blesses some of us. Surely it has something 
of Heaven in it, and angels celestial may rejoice 
in it, and admire it. 

Having nothing whatever to do, our Colonel’s 
movements are of course exceedingly rapid, and 
he has the very shortest time to spend in any 
single place. That evening, Saturday, and the 
next day, Sunday, when he will faithfully accom- 
pany his dear old nurse to church, And what a 
festival is that day for her, when she has her 
Colonel and that beautiful, brilliant poy of his by 
her side, and Mr. Hicks, the curate, looking at 
him, and the venerable Dr. Bulders himself eye- 
ing him from the pulpit, and all the neighbors 
fluttering and whispering to be sure, who can be 
that fine, military and that splendid 





like a top-sawyer; that he was come to shake 


young man sitting by old Mrs. Mason, and lead- 
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ing her so affectionately out of church! That 
Saturday and Sunday the Colonel will pass with 
good old Mason, but on Monday he must be off; 
on Tuesday he must be in London, he has im- 
portant business in London—in fact, Tom Ham- 
ilton, of his regiment, comes up for election at 
the Oriental on that day, and on such an occasion 
could Thomas Newcome be absent! He drives 
away from the King’s Arms through a row of 
smirking chambermaids, smiling waiters, and 
thankful ostlers, accompanied to the post-chaise, 
of which the obsequious Taplow shuts the door, 
and the Boscawen Room pronounces him that 
night to be a trump; and the whole of the busy 
town, ere the next day is over, has heard of his 
coming and departure, praised his kindliness and 
generosity, and no doubt contrasted it with the 
different behavior of the baronet, his brother, who 
has gone for some time by the ignominious so- 
briquet of Screwcome, ir. the neighborhood of his 
ancestral hall. 

Dear old nurse Mason will have a score of vis- 
its to make and to receive, at all of which you 
may be sure that triumphant advent of the Colo- 
ne!'s will be discussed and admired. Mrs. Mason 
will show her beautiful new India shawl, and her 
splendid Bible with the large print, and the af- 
fectionate inscription, from Thomas Newcome to 
his dearest old friend ; her little maid will exhibit 
her new gown; the curate will see the Bible, 
and Mrs. Bulders will admire the shawl; and 
the old friends and humble companions of the 
good old lady, as they take their Sunday walks 
by the pompous lodge-gates of Newcome Park, 
which stand with the baronet’s new-fangled arms 
over them, gilded, and filagreed, and barred, will 
tell their stories too about the kind Colonel and 
his hard brother. When did Sir Brian ever visit 
a poor old woman's cottage, or his bailiff exempt 
from the rent! What good action, except a few 
thin blankets and beggarly coal and soup-tickets, 
did Newcome Park ever do for the poor? And 
as for the Colonel’s wealth, lord bless you, he’s 
been in India these five and thirty years; the 
baronet’s money is a drop in the sea to his. The 
Colonel is the kindest, the best, the richest of 
men. These facts and opinions, doubtless, in- 
spired the eloquent pen of “ Peeping Tom,” when 
he indited the sarcastic epistle to the Newcome 
Independent, which we perused over Sir Brian 
Newcome’s shoulder in the last chapter. 

And you may be sure Thomas Newcome had 
not been many weeks in England before good 
little Miss Honeyman, at Brighton, was favored 
with a visit from her dear Colonel. The envious 
Gawler scowling out of his bow-window, where 
the fly-blown card still proclaimed that his lodgings 
were unoccupied, had the mortification to behold 
a yellow post-chaise drive up to Miss Honey- 
man’s door, and having discharged two gentle- 
men from within, trot away with servant and 
baggage to some house of entertainment other 
than Gawler’s. While this wretch was cursing 
his own ill fate, and execrating yet more deeply 
Miss Honeyman’s better fortune, the worthy lit- 
tle lady was treating her Colonel to a sisterly em- 





brace, and a solemn reception. Hannah, the 
faithful housekeeper, was presented, and had a 
shake of the hand. The Colonel knew all about 
Hannah: ere he had been in England a week, a 
basket containing pots of jam of her confection, 
and a tongue of Hannah’s curing, had arrived for 
the Colonel. That very night, when his servant 
had lodged Colonel Newcome’s effects at the 
neighboring hotel, Hannah was in possession of 
one of the Colonel's shirts: she and her mistress 
having previously conspired to make a dozen of 
those garments for the family benefactor. 

All the presents which Newcome had ever 
transmitted to his sister-in-law from India, had 
been taken out of the cotton and lavender in 
which the faithful creature kept them. It was a 
fine hot day in June, but I promise you Miss 
Honeyman wore her blazing scarlet Cashmere 
shawl ; her great brooch, representing the Taj of 
Agra, was in her collar; and her bracelets (she 
used to say, “I am given to understand they 
are called Bangles, my dear, by the natives,”) 
decorated the sleeves round her lean old hands, 
which trembled with pleasure as they received 
the kind grasp of the Colonel of colonel’s. How 
busy those hands had been that morning! What 
custards they had whipped !—what a triumph of 
pie-crusts they had achieved! Before Colonel) 
Newcome had been ten minutes in the house, 
the celebrated veal-cutlets made their appearance 
Was not the whole house adorned in expectation 
of his coming? Had not Mr. Kuhn, the affable 
foreign gentleman of the first-floor lodgers, pre- 
pared a Frencn dish! Was not Betty on the 
look-out, and instructed to put the cutlets on the 
fire at the very moment when the Colonel's car- 
riage drove up to her mistress'’s door? The good 
woman’s eyes twinkled, the kind old hand and 
voice shook, as holding up a bright glass of Ma- 
deira, Miss Honeyman drank the Colonel's health 
‘*] promise you, my dear Colonel,” says she, nod- 
ding her head, adorned with a bristling super- 
structure of lace and ribands, ‘I promise you 
that I can drink your health in good wine!” The 
wine was of his own sending ; and so were the 
China fire-screens, and the sandal-wood work- 
box, and the ivory card-ease, and those magnifi- 
cent pink and white chessmen, carved like little 
sepoys and mandarins, with the castles on ele- 
phants’ backs, George the Third and his queen 
in pink ivory, against the Emperor of China and 
lady in white—the delight of Clive’s childhood, 
the chief ornament of the old spinster’s sitting- 
room. 

Miss Honeyman’s little feast was pronounced 
to be the perfection of cookery; and when the 
meal was over, came a noise of little feet at the 
parlor-door, which being opened, there appeared, 
first, a tall nurse with a dancing baby ; second 
and third, two little girls with little frocks, little 
trowsers, long ringlets, blue eyes, and blue rib- 
bons to match ; fourth, Master Alfred, now quite 
recovered from his illness, and holding by the 
hand, fifth, Miss Ethel Newcome, blushing like 
a rose. 

Hannah, grinning, acted as mistress of the 
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ceremonies, calling out the names of ‘ Miss 
Newcomes, Master Newcomes, to see the Colo- 
nel, if you please, Ma’am,” bobbing a courtesy, 
and giving a knowing nod to Master Clive, as 
she smoothed her new silk apron. Hannah, too, 
was in new attire, all crisp and rustling, in the 
Colonel’s honor. Miss Ethel did not cease blush- 
ing as she advanced toward her uncle ; and the 
honest campaigner started up, blushing too. Mr. 
Clive rose also, as little Alfred, of whom he was 
a great friend, ran toward him. Clive rose, 
laughed, nodded at Ethel, and eat gingerbread- 
puts all at the same time. As for Colonel Thomas 
Newcome and his niece, they fell in love with 
each other instantaneously, like Prince Camaral- 
zaman and the Princess of China. 

I have turned away one artist: the poor crea- 





ture was utterly incompetent to depict the sub- | , 


lime, graceful, and pathetic personages and events 
with which this history will most assuredly | 
abound, and I doubt whether even the designer | 
engaged in his place can make such a portrait of | 
Miss Ethel Newcome as shall satisfy her friends 
and her own sense of justice. That blush which 
we have indicated, he can not render. How are 
you to copy it with a steel point and a ball of 
printer's ink? That kindness which lights up 
the Colonel’s eyes; gives an expression to the 
very wrinkles round about them; shines as a 
halo round his face—what artist can paint it? 
The painters of old, when they portrayed sainted 
personages, were fain to have recourse to com- 
passes and gold-leaf—as if celestial splendor 
could be represented by Dutch metal! As our 
artist can not come up to this task, the reader 
will be pleased to let his fancy paint for itself the 
look of courtesy for a woman, admiration for a 
young beauty, protection for an innocent child, 
all of which are expressed upon the Colonel's 
kind face, as his eyes are set upon Ethel New- 
come. 

“Mamma has sent us to bid you welcome to 
England, Uncle,” says Miss Ethel, advancing, 
and never thinking for a moment of laying aside 
that fine blush which she brought into the room, 
and which is her pretty symbol of youth, and 
modesty, and beauty. 

He took a little slim white hand and laid it 
down on his brown palm, where it looked all the 
whiter: he cleared the grizzled mustachio from 
his mouth, and stooping down he kissed the little 
white hand with a great deal of grace and dignity. 
There was no point of resemblance, and yet a 
something in the girl’s look, voice, and move- 
ments, which caused his heart to thrill, and an 
image out of the past to rise up and salute him. 
The eyes which had brightened his youth (and 
which he saw in his dreams and thoughts for 
faithful years afterward, as though they looked 
at him out of heaven), seemed to shine upon him 
after five-and-thirty years. He remembered such 
a fair bending neck and elestering hair, such a 
light foot and airy figure, such a slim hand lying 
in his own—and now parted from it with a gap 
of ten thousand long days between. It is an old 





saying, that we forget nothing; as people in fe- 











ver begin suddeniy to talk the language of their 
infancy: we are stricken by memory sometimes, 
and old affections rush back on us as vivid as in 
the time when they were our daily talk, when 
their presence gladdened our eyes, when their 
accents thrilled in our ears, when with passionate 
tears and grief we flung ourselves upon their 
hopeless corpses. Parting is death, at least as 
far as life is concerned. A passion comes to an 
end ; it is carried off in a coffin, or, weeping in 
a post-chaise, it drops out of life one way or other, 
and the earth-clods close over it, and we see it no 
more. But it has been part of our souls, and it 
is eternal. Does a mother not love her dead in- 
fant? a man his lost mistress? with the fond wife 
nestling at his side—yes, with twenty children 
smiling round her knee. No doubt, as the old 
soldier held the girl’s hand in his, the little talis- 
man led him back to Hades, and he saw Leon- 
a 

‘* How do you do, Uncle,” say girls No. 2 and 
3, in a pretty little infantile chorus. He drops 
the talisman, he is back in common life again— 
the dancing baby in the arms of the bobbing nurse 
babbles a welcome. Alfred looks up for awhile 
at his uncle in the white trowsers, and then in- 
stantly proposes that Clive should make him some 
drawings ; and is on his knees at the next moment. 
He is always climbing on somebody or something, 
or winding over chairs, curling through bannis- 
ters, standing on somebody’s head. or his own 
head—as his convalescence advances, his break- 
ages are fearful. Miss Honeyman and Hannah 
will talk about his dilapidations for years after 
the little chap has left them. When he is a jolly 
young officer in the Guards, and comes to see 
them at Brighton, they will show him the blue 
dragon Chayny jar on which he would sit, and 
which he cried so fearfully upon breaking. 

When this little party has gone out smiling to 
take its walk on the sea-shore, the Colonel sits 
down and resumes the interrupted dessert. Miss 
Honeyman talks of the children and their mother, 
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and the merits of Mr. Kuhn, and the beauty of 
Miss Ethel, glancing significantly toward Clive, 
who has had enough of gingerbread-nuts and des- 
sert and wine, and whose youthful nose is by this 
time at the window. What kind-hearted woman, 
young or old, does not love match-making ! 

The Colonel, without lifting his eyes from the 
table, says ‘*she reminds him of—of somebody 
he knew once.” 

** Indeed !” eries Miss Honeyman, and thinks 
Emma must have altered very much after going 
to India, for she had fair hair, and white eye- 
lashes, and not a pretty foot certainly—but, my 
dear good lady, the Colonel is not thinking of the 
late Mrs. Casey. 

He has taken a fitting quantity of the Madeira, 
the artless greeting of the people here, young and 
old, has warmed his heart, ard he goes up-stairs 
to pay a visit to his sister-in-law, to whom he 
makes his most courteous bow as becomes a lady 
of her rank. Ethel takes her place quite natur- 
ally beside him during his visit. Where did he 
learn those fine manners, which all of us who 
knew him admired in him? He had a natural 
simplicity, an habitual practice of kind and gen- 


erous thoughts ; a pure mind, and therefore above | 





must ask your cousins and their governess, and 
we will give them a little party. Mrs. Newcome 
is insupportable, but we must never forsake our 
relatives, Ethel. When you come out you will 
have to dine there, and to go to herball. Eve ry 
young lady in your position im the world has sac- 

ritices to make, and duties to her family to per- 

form. Look atme. Why did I marry your poor 
dear papa! Fromduty. Has your Aunt F anny, 
who ran away with Captain Canonbury, been 
happy? They have eleven children, and are 
starving at Boulogne. Think of three of Fan- 
ny’s boys in yellow stockings at the Bluecoat 
School. Your papa got them appointed. | am 
sure my papa would have gone mad, if he had 
seen that day! She came with one of the poor 
wretches to Park Lane: but I could not see 
them. My feelings would not allow me. When 
my maid, I had a French maid then—Louise, you 
remember ; her conduct was abominable: so was 
Préville’s—when she came and said that my Lady 
Fanny was below with a young gentleman, qui 
portait des bas jaunes, I could not see the child. 
I begged her to come up in my room: and, ab- 
solutely that I might not offend her, I went to 
bed. That wretch Louise met her at Boulogn 


hypocrisy and affectation—perhaps those French | and told her afterward. Good night, we must 
people with whom he had been intimate in early not stand chattering here any more. Heaven 
life had imparted to him some of the traditional | bless you, my darling! Those are the Colonel's 


graces of their vieiwle cowr—certainly his half- 


| windows! Look, he is smoking on his balcony 


brothers had imherited none such. ‘‘ What is |—that must be Clive’s room. Clive is a good 


this that Barnes has written about his uncle, that 


the Colonel is ridiculous?” Lady Ann said to 
her daughter that night. ““‘ Your uncle is ador- | 


able. I have never seen a more perfect grand 
Seigneur. He puts me in mind of 
my grandfather, though grandpapa’s 
grand manner was more artificial, 
and his voice spoiled by snuff. See 
the Colonel. He smokes round the 
garden, but with what perfect grace ! 
This is the man Uncle Hobson, and 
your poor dear papa, have repre- 
sented to us as a species of bear. 
Mr. Newcome, who has himself the 
ton of a waiter! The Colonel is per- 
fect. What can Barnes mean by 
ridiculing him! I wish Barnes had 
such a distinguished air; but he is 
like his poor dear papa. Que voulez- 
vous,my love! The Newcomes are 
honorable: the Newcomes are 
wealthy : but distinguished; no. I 
never deluded myself with that no- 
tion when I married your poor dear 
papa. Atonce J pronounce Colonel 
Newecme a person to be in every 
way distinguished by us. On our 
return to London I shall present him 
to all our family : poor good man! 
let him see that his family have some 





| kind boy. It was very kind of him to draw so 


many pictures for Alfred. Put the drawings 
away, Ethel. Mr. Smee saw some in Park Lane, 


and said they showed remarkable genius. What 








presentable relations besides those 
whom he will meet at Mrs. New- 
come’s, in Bryanstone Square. You 
must go to Bryanstone Square, im- 
mediately we returnto London. You 
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a genius your aunt Emily had for drawing; but 


it was flowers! I had no genius in particular, 
so mamma used to say—and Doctor Belper said, 
‘My dear Lady Walham’ (it was before my grand- 
papa’s death), ‘ has Miss Ann a genius for sew- 
ing buttons and making puddens !’—puddens he 
pronouncedit. Good night, myownlove. Bless- 
ings, blessings on my Ethel!” 

The Colonel from his balcony saw the slim fig- 
ure of the retreating girl, and looked fondly after 
her: and as the smoke of his cigar floated in the 
air, he formed a fine castle in it, whereof Clive 
was lord, and that pretty Ethel, lady. ‘* What a 
frank, generous, bright young creature is yon- 
der!” thought he. ‘ How cheery and gay she 
is; how good to Miss Honeyman, to whom she 
behaved with just the respect that was the old 
lady’s due—how affectionate with her brothers 
and sisters. What a sweet voice she has! What 
a pretty little white hand it is! When she gave 
it me, it looked like a little white bird lying in 
mine. I must wear gloves, by Jove I must, and 
my coat is old-fashioned, as Binnie says ; what 
a fine match might be made between that child 
and Clive! She reminds me of a pair of eyes I 
haven’t seen these forty years. I would like to 
have Clive married to her; to see him out of the 
scrapes and dangers that young fellows encounter, 
and safe with such a sweet girl as that. If God 
had so willed it, I might have been happy myself, 
and could have made a woman happy. But the 
Fates were against me. I should like to see Clive 
happy, and then say Nunc dimittis. I shan’t 
want any thing more to-night, Kean, and you 
can go to bed.” 

“Thank you, Colonel,” says Kean, who enters, 
having prepared his master’s bed-chamber, and 
is retiring when the Colonel calls after him. 

“T say, Kean, is that blue coat of mine very 
old?” 

“Uncommon white about the seams, Colonel,” 
says the man. 

‘Is it older than other people’s coats 1’”’—Kean 
is obliged gravely to confess that the Colonel's 
coat is very queer. 

“Get me another coat then—see that I don’t 
do any thing or wear any thing unusual. I 
have been so long out of Europe, that I don’t 
know the customs here, and am not above learn- 
ing.” 

Kean retires, vowing that his master is an old 
trump; which opinion he had already expressed 
to Mr. Kuhn, Lady Hann’s man, over a long 
potation which those two gentlemen had taken 
together. And, as all of us, in one way or 
another, are subject to this domestic criticism, 
from which not the most exalted can escape, I 
say, lucky is the man whose servants speak well 
of him. 

—@o—— 
CHAPTER XVL 


IN WHICH MR. SHERRICK LETS HIS HOUSE IN FITZ- 
ROY SQUARE. 


In spite of the sneers of the Newcome Inde- 
pendent, and the Colonel’s unlucky visit to his 
nurse’s native place, he still remained in high 





favor in Park Lane; where the worthy gentle- 
man paid almost daily visits, and was received 
with welcome and almost affection, at least by 
the ladies and the children of the house. Who 
was it that took the children to Astley’s but Uncle 
Newcome! I saw him there in the midst of a 
cluster of these littie people, all children together. 
He laughed delighted at Mr. Merryman’s jokes 
in the ring. He beheld the Battle of Waterloo 
with breathless interest, and was amazed—amaz- 
ed, by Jove, Sir—at the prodigious likeness of 
the principal actor to the Emperor Napoleon ; 
whose tomb he had visited on his return from 
India, as it pleased him to tell his little audience 
who sat clustering round him: the little girls, 
Sir Bryan’s daughters, holding each by a finger 
of his honest hands; young Masters Alfred and 
Edward clapping and hurraing by his side ; while 
Mr. Clive and Miss Ethel sat in the back of the 
box enjoying the scene, but with that decorum 
which belonged to their superior age and gravity. 
As for Clive, he was in these matters much older 
than the grizzled old warrior, his father. It did 
one good to hear the Colonel’s honest laughs at 
clown’s jokes, and to see the tenderness and sim- 
plicity with which he watched over this happy 
brood of young ones. How lavishly did he sup- 
ply them with sweetmeats between the acts! 
There he sat in the midst of them, and ate an 
orange himself with perfect satisfaction. I won- 
der what sum of money Mr. Barnes Newcome 
would have taken to sit for five hours with his 
young brothers and sisters in a public box at the 
theatre and eat an orange in the face of the au- 
diencet When little Alfred went to Harrow, 
you may be sure Colonel Newcome and Clive 
galloped over to see the little man and tipped him 
royally, What money is better bestowed than 
that of a schoolboy’s tip? How the kindness is 
recalled by the recipient in after days? It blesses 
him that gives and him that takes. Remember 
how happy such benefactions made you in your 
own early time, and go off on the very first fine 
day, and tip your nephew at school ! 

The Colonel's organ of benevolence was so 
large, that he would have liked to administer 
bounties to the young folks his nephews and 
nieces in Bryanstone Square, as well as to their 
cousins in Park Lane; but Mrs. Newcome was 
a great deal too virtuous to admit of such spoiling 
of children. She took the poor gentleman to 
task for an attempt upon her boys when those 
lads came home for their holidays, and caused 
them ruefully to give back the shining gold sov- 
ereign with which their uncle had thought to give 
them a treat. 

‘I do not quarrel with other families,” says 
she; ‘I du not allude to other families ;”” mean- 
ing, of course, that she did not allude to Park 
Lane. ‘There may be children who are allowed 
to receive mioney from their father’s grown-up 
friends. There may be children who hold out 
their hands for presents, and thus become mer- 
cenary in early life. I make no reflections with 
regard to other households. J only look, and 
think, and pray for the welfare of my own beloved 
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ones. They want for nothing. Heaven has 
bounteously furnished us with every comfort, 
with every elegance, with every luxury. Why 
need we be bounden to others, who have been 
ourselves so amply provided? I should-consider 
it ingratitude, Colonel Newcome, want of proper 
spirit, to allow my boys to accept money. Mind, 
I make no allusions, When they go to school 
they receive a sovereign a-piece from their father, 
and a shilling a week, which is ample pocket- 
money. When they are at home, I desire that 
they may have rational amusements: I send 
them to the Polytechnic with Professot Hickson, 
who kindly explains to them some of the marvels 
of science and the wonders of machinery. I send 
them to the picture galleries and the British Mu- 
seum. I go with them myself to the delightful 
lectures at the institution in Albemarle Street. I 
do not desire that they should attend theatrical 
exhibitions. I do not quarrel with those who go 
to plays; far from it. Who am I that I should 
venture to judge the conduct of others? When 





you wrote from India, expressing a wish that your 
boy should be made acquainted with the works 
of Shakspeare, I gave up my own opinion at 
once, Should I interpose between a child and 
his father? I encouraged the boy to go to the 
play, and sent him to the pit with one of our 
footmen.” 

“And you tipped him very handsomely, my 
dear Maria, too,” said the good-natured Colonel, 
breaking in upon her sermon; but Virtue was 
not to be put off in that way. 

‘And why, Colonel Newcome,” Virtue ex- 
claimed, laying a pudgy little hand on its heart ; 
“why did I treat Clive sot Because I stood 
toward him in loco parentis ; because he was as 
a child to me, and I to him as a mother. [I in- 
dulged him more than my own. I loved him 
with a true maternal tenderness. Then he was 
happy to come to our house: then perhaps Park 
Lane was not so often open to him as Bryanstone 
Square ; but I make no allusions. Then he did 
not go six times to another house for once that 
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he came to mine. He was a simple, confiding, 

nerous boy. He was not dazzled by worldly 
rank or titles of splendor. He could not find 
these in Bryanstone Square. A merchant's wife, 
a country lawyer's daughter—I could not be ex- 

ted to have my humble board surrounded by 

titled aristocracy ; I would not if I could. I love 
my own family too well; I am too honest, too 
simple—let me own it at once, Colonel New- 
come, too proud! And now, now his father has 
come to England, and I have resigned him, and 
he meets with no titled aristocrats at my house, 
and he does not come here any more.” 

Tears rolled out of her little eyes as she spoke, 
and she covered her round face with her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Had Colonel Newcome read the paper that 
morning, he might have seen among what are 
called the fashionable announcements, the cause, 
perhaps, why his sister-in-law had exhibited so 
much anger and virtue. The Morning Post stat- 
ed, that yesterday Sir Brian and Lady Newcome 
entertained at dinner His Excellency the Persian 
Embassador and Bucksheesh Bey; the Right 
Honorable Cannon Rowe, President of the Board 
of Control, and Lady Louisa Rowe; the Earl of 
H——, the Countess of Kew, the Earl of Kew, 
Sir Currey Baughton, Major General and Mrs. 
Hooker, Colonel Newcome, and Mr. Horace Fo- 
gey. Afterward her Ladyship had an assembly, 
which was attended by &c. &c. 

This catalogue of illustrious names had been 
read by Mrs. Newcome to her spouse at break- 
fast, with such comments as she was in the habit 
of making. 

“The President of the Board of Control, the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, and Ex-Gov- 
ernor General of India, and a whole regiment of 
Kews. By Jove, Maria, the Colonel is in good 
company,” eries Mr. Newcome, with a laugh. 
“ That's the sort of dinner you should have given 
him. Some people to talk about India. When 
he dined with us he was put between old Lady 
Wormley and Professor Roots. I don’t wonder 
at his going to sleep after dinner. I was off my- 
self once or twice during that confounded long 
argument between Professor Roots and Dr. Win- 
dus. That Windus is the deuce to talk.” 

“Dr. Windus is a man of science, and his 
name is of European celebrity !” says Maria sol- 
emnly. ‘Any intellectual person would prefer 
such company to the titled nobodies into whose 
family your brother has mazried.” 

“There you go, Polly ; you are always having 
a shy at Lady Ann and her relations,” says Mr. 
Newcome, good-naturedly. 

“A shy! How can you use such vulgar words, 
Mr. Newcomet What have I to do with Sir 
Brian’s titled relations! I do not value nobility. 
I prefer people of science—people of intellect— 
to all the rank in the world.” 

“So you do,” says Hobson, her spouse. ‘‘ You 
have your party—Lady Ann has her party. You 
take your line—Lady Ann takes her line. You 
are a superior woman, my dear Polly ; every one 
knows that. I’m a plain country farmer, I am. 
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As long as you are happy, I am happy too. The 
people you get to dine here may talk Greek or 
algebra for what I care. By Jove, my dear, I 
think you can hold your own with the best of 
them.” 

“T have endeavored by assiduity to make up 
for time lost, and an early imperfect education,” 
says Mrs. Newcome. ‘ You married a poor 
country lawyer’s daughter. You did not seek a 
partner in the Peerage, Mr. Newcome.” 

“No, no. Not such a confounded flat as that,”’ 
cries Mr. Newcome, surveying his plump partner 
behind her silver teapot, with eyes of admiration. 

‘“T had an imperfect education, but I knew its 
blessings, and have, I trust, endeavored to cul- 
tivate the humble talents which Heaven has given 
me, Mr. Newcome.” 

“Humble, by Jove!” exclaims the husband 
“No gammon of that sort, Polly. You know 
well enough that you are a superior woman. [| 
ain’t a superior man. I know that: one is enough 
in a family. I leave the reading to you, my dear. 
Here comes my horses. I say, I wish you'd call 
on Lady Ann, to-day. Do go and see her, now 
that’s a good girl. I know she is flighty, and 
that; and Brian’s back is up a little. But he 
ain’t a bad fellow; and I wish I could see you 
and his wife better friends.” 

On his way to the City, Mr. Neweome rode 
to look at the new house, No. 120, Fitzroy 
Square, which his brother, the Colonel, had taken 
in conjunction with that Indian friend of his, Mr. 
Binnie. Shrewd old cock, Mr. Binnie. Has 
brought home a good bit of money frem India 
Is looking out for safe investments. Has becn 
introduced to Newcome Brothers. Mr. New- 
come thinks very well of the Colonel's friend. 

The house is vast, but it must be owned, mel- 
ancholy. Not long since it was a ladies’ school, 
in an unprosperous condition. The scar left by 
Madame Latour’s brass plate may still be seen 
on the tall black door, cheerfully ornamented in 
the style of the end of the last century, with a 
funereal urn in the centre of the entry, and gar- 
lands, and the skulls of rams at each corner. 
Madame Latour, who at one time actually kept 
a large yellow coach, and drove her parlor young 
ladies in the Regent's Park, was an exile from 
her native country (Islington was her birth-place, 
and Grigson her paternal name), and an outlaw 
at the suit of Samuel Sherrick: that Mr. Sher- 
rick, whose wine vaults undermine Lady Whit- 
tlesea’s Chapel where the eloquent Honeyman 
preaches. 

The house is Mr. Sherrick’s house. Some say 
his name is Shadrach, and pretend to have known 
him as an orange boy, afterward as a chorus 
singer in the theatres, afterward as secretary to 
a great tragedian. I know nothing of these sto- 
ries. He may or he may, not be a partner of 
Mr. Campion, of Shepherd’s Inn : be has a hand- 
some villa, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, en- 
tertains good company, rather loud, of the sport- 
ing sort, rides and drives very showy horses, has 
boxes at the Opera whenever he likes, and free 
access behind the scenes: is handsome, dark, 
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bright-eyed, with a quantity of jewelry, and a 
tuft to his chin; sings sweetly sentimental songs 
after dinner. Who cares a fig what was the re- 
ligion of Mr. Sherrick’s ancestry, or what the oc- 
cupation of his youth? Mr. Honeyman, a most 
respectable man surely, introduced Sherrick to 
the Colonel and Binnie. 

Mr. Sherrick stocked their cellar with some of 
the wine over which Honeyman ed such 
lovely sermons. It was not dear; it was not bad 
when you dealt with Mr. Sherrick for wine alone. 
Going into his market with ready money in your 
hand, as our simple friends did, you were pretty 
fairly treated by Mr. Sherrick. 

The house being taken, we may be certain 
there was fine amusement for Clive, Mr. Binnie, 
and the Colonel, in frequenting the sales, in the 
inspection of upholsterers’ shops, and the pur- 
chase of furniture for the new mansion. It was 
like nobody else’s house. There were three mas- 
ters with four or five servants over them. Kean 
for the Colonel, and his son; a smart boy with 
boots for Mr. Binnie; Mrs. Kean to cook and 
keep house, with a couple of maids under her. 
The Colonel, himself, was great at making hash 
mutton, hot-pot, curry and pillau. What cozy 
pipes did we not smoke in the dining-room, in 
the drawing-room, or where we would! What 
pleasant evenings did we not have with Mr. Bin- 
nie’s books and Schiedam! Then there were the 
solemn state dinners, at most of which the writer 
of this biography had a corner. 

Clive had a tator—Grindly of Corpus—whom 
we recommended to him, and with whom the 
young gentleman did not fatigue his brains very 
much; but his forte decidedly lay in draw- 
ing. He skete the horses, he sketched the 
dogs; all the servants, from the blear-eyed boot- 
boy to the rosy-cheeked lass; Mrs. Kean’s niece, 
whom that virtuous housekeeper was always call- 
ing to come down stairs. He drew his father in 
all postures—asleep, on foot, or horseback; and 
jolly little Mr. Binnie, with his plump legs on a 
chair, or jumping briskly on the back of the cob 
which he rode. He should have drawn the pic- 
tures for this book, but that he no longer conde- 
scends to make sketches. Young Ridley was his 
daily friend now; and Grindly, his classics and 
mathematics over in the morning, and the ride 
with his father over, this pair of young men 
would constantly attend Gandishe’s Drawing 
Academy, where, to be sure, Ridley passed many 
hours at work on his art, before his young friend 
and patron could be spared from his books to his 


“Oh,” says Clive, if you talk to him now about 
those early days, ‘it was a jolly time! I do not 
believe there was any young fellow in London 
so happy.” And there hangs up in his painting- 
room now a head, painted at one sitting, of a 
man rather bald, with hair touched with gray, 
with a large mustache, and a sweet mouth half 
smiling beneath it, and melancholy eyes! and 
Clive shows that portrait of their grandfather to 
his children, and tells them that the whole world 
never saw a nobler gentleman. 





BLANCHETTE—A FAIRY TALE. 


a was once a bad king of France, Louis 
XI., and a pretty little dauphin, whom they 
called Charlot, but who was looking forward to 
be oneday Charles VHI. The old king generally 
reigned, trembled, and suffered unseen within the 
dismal walls of the castle of Plessis-les-Tours. 
But about the middle of the year 1483, he went 
upon a pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Cléry, 
accompanied by Tristan his hangman, Poictier 
his physician, and Francois-de-Paul his confessor, 
for the old tyrant feared greatly men and death 
and God. 

The remembrance of one deed of blood among a 
thousand—that of the death of Jacques d’Armag- 
nac, Duke of Nemours—particularly tormented 
him. That great vassal had paid with his life an 
attempt at rebellion against his liege lord, and so 
far justice was satisfied. But the cruel monarch 
had compelled the three young children of the 
condemned noble to the same fate with their 
father, and for a long time after, the stings of a 
wounded conscience reproached him with the 
guilt of this unnecessary revenge. Frequently 
did he feel sorry for his crime; but he did not 
amend. By a strange inconsistency, common to 
most wicked men, remorse did not awake pity in 
his heart; and at the same time that, in the 
trembling consciousness of sin, he interposed the 
image of the Madonna between himself and the 
unquiet spectre of Nemours, which always haunt- 
ed him, one of the innocent children of the late 
duke was languishing and dying in the dungeons 
of Plessis-les-Tours. 

That castle was a terrible and mysterious place : 
its vestibules black with priests, its court bristling 
with soldiers, its chapel always illuminated, and 
its draw-bridge raised, gave it the double aspect 
of a citadel and a convent. Every one there 
spoke in a low tone, and trod with a measured 
step, as though they were pacing the avenues of 
a cemetery. Hopeless captives, buried by hun- 
dreds, groaned in the vaults beneath : some for 
having spoken against the king, some for having 
spoken against the people—the greater part, how- 
ever, for nothing at all. Each slab of the pave- 
ment was a tombstone placed over the living. In 
this melancholy abode dwelt the Dauphin Charles, 
then in his twelfth year. "Without employment 
for his mind, he lived nearly as solitary and 
secluded as his father’s prisoners. In vain did 
the poor child look around him for some object to 
distract his attention from the miserable moans 
that from every side disturbed him. A forest, 
green and fresh, waved at the foot of the castle ; 
the Loire, bright and joyous, meandered along the 
horizon ; but the severity of the king was always 
creating some new horror, and there was not 
even the peace of solitude in this distressful place. 
Therefore, after notching his sword for a long 
time against the wall, and spelling the large char- 
acters, red and blue, of his Rosary of Wars and 
Holy Bible, this dreamy youth wov'd pass his 
time leaning on the window-sill, and gazing for 
hours upon the beautiful sky of Touraine, and 
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imagining in the changing forms of the clouds 

One day, his manner as well as his look ex- 
pressed a greater degree of ennui than usual. 
The Ave-Maria of mid-day had been already 
chanted. His breakfast, which was composed, 
at his own request, of sweetmeats and confec- 
tions, failed to entice him, and remained untouch- 
ed upon the table, which he occasionally struck 
impatiently with his hand. He rose at intervals, 
gaping and yawning with expectancy and inquie- 
tude, and frequently repeating; ‘“ Blanchette, 
Blanchette! the breakfast will melt in the sun, 
and if you delay longer, the flies will eat your 
share ;” and he listened for a reply. But as the 
forgetful guest did not answer to this invitation, 
the poor Amphytrion tormented himeelf still 
more, and stamped upon the ground. Suddenly 
a slight noise upon the carpet made him start up. 
He turned his head, uttered a faint cry, and fell 
back into his arm-chair, intoxicated with joy, and 
murmuring with a sigh: “ Child!” You imag- 
ine, without doubt, that this Blanchette so earnest- 
ly desired was a fine lady, sister or cousin of the 
prince. Be not deceived : Blanchette was simply 
a little white mouse, so active that she glided 
along like a ray of light, and so gentle that, in 
time of war, she might have found grace with 
Grimalkin himself. Charles caressed the pretty 
little visitor. He looked at her with delight for a 
long time, while she ate biscuit from his hand ; 
and then recollecting that it became his dignity to 
grumble, said, in a tone pleasantly grave : ‘‘ Ah, 
miss, inform me, if you please, what I ought to 
think of your conduct. I have forbidden my 
doors to Olivier le Dain, the cat, whose physiog- 
nomy and whiskers frighten you ; even Bec d’Or, 
my fine falcon, is dying of jealousy; and you 
leave me, ingrate, in this way, to run in the fields 
all night like other mice! And where have you 
been, regardless of your own danger and my 
anxiety? Where have you been! Tell me, for 
I will know.” The interrogator pressed his 
questions, but, as may well be supposed, poor 
Blanchette answered ing. She fixed her 
little intelligent eyes with a sorrowful air upon 
those ef the grumbling child, and rumpled the 
pages of the Bible that lay half-open on the table. 
She stayed her pink paws, however, on the pas- 
sage: “To visit the prisoners!” Charles be- 
came confused and surprised, as often happens to 
the presumptuous who receive a lesson at the 
moment when they intend to give one. He had 
many a time heard strange things of the under- 
ground inhabitants of Plessis-les-Tours, and many 
a time meditated a pious pilgrimage to the dun- 
geon of the young Armagnac, whose age and 
birth more particularly excited his curiosity and 
sympathy. But the terror which his father in- 
spired had hitherto restrained him. He now re- 
proached his prudence as a crime, and determined 
the same evening to expiate his offense. 

A few minutes after the curfew had tolled, he 
stole away froth his turret, followed by a young 
page laden with a basketful of bread and wine 
and fruit, and descended into one of the interior 





courts of the castle. A company of the Scotch 
Guards was pacing along its massive walls in the 
light of the moon. ‘“ Who goes there?” cried a 

“‘ The dauphin.” 

‘ No one passes here.” 

But Charles approached the officer of the 
watch, and whispered some words into his ear. 

“If it be so, young prince, go on, and Heaven 
protect thee. If you are disqovered, I am lost.” 

Our hero employed the same means with the 
other guards of the castle, and dispelled their 
scruples with the like success. Perhaps you are 
anxious to know what were those magic words 
which, in the mouth of a child, could sheath the 
sword and open the bolts of the prison-house. 
They were these: “ The king 1s very il!” 


Charles had faith in that formula, the all-power- 
fulness of which he had often experienced : it re- 
called to the memory of the gentiemen attached 
to the old king, to the soldiers, the courtiers, the 
jailers, and the pages, that the dislike of a child 
might be suddenly converted into the rancor of 


a king. 

The dauphin and his page, under the guidance 
of the jailer, ventured, not without some hesita- 
tion, into the humid and gloomy vaults, and down 
the slimy spiral staircase, that menaced them with 
danger at every step. All three proceeded by 
the uncertain glare of a pine-torch—sometimes 
struck by the wing of a blind bat, sometimes 
annoyed by the water that dripped from the frigid 
walls. At length a noise, vague at first, but 
becoming more and more distinct at each advance 
—a noise of moaning and wailing announced the 
limit of their expedition. Picture to yourself a 
cage of iron fastened into the wall, low and nar- 
row, where each movement must be one of pain, 
and where sleep could be only a continual night- 
mare! In this, a child groaned and tortured it- 
self. I say child, though the Duke ef Nemours, 
guest of that frightful dwelling-place, would soon 
attain his seventeenth year; for, could you have 
seen him, thin and pale as he was, you would 
have supposed him to be hardly twelve years old. 
Not yet arrived at manhood, he had suffered eo 
much that he astonished the keepers themselves 
by his tenacity of life: and the jailer, who brought 
him daily his cruse of water and black bread, 
halted upon the threshold of the vault, demand- 
ing each time if it would not be better to send the 
grave-digger. 

To accost the prisoner, the dauphin sought for 
kind words, but only found tears. Nemours un- 
derstood that mute salutation, and responded to 
it with a sigh of acknowledgment. Then the 
two conversed through the bars of the cage. 
When the one declined assuming in that place 
the dignity of the son of a king, the other could 
not suppress a movement ef surprise and alarm ; 
but the uneasy impression was soon removed by 
the frank and open manner ofthedauphin. Shut 
out for ten years from the things of the world, 
the young recluse was asking his royal friend 
naive questions, such as remind us of those put 
by anchorites of the desert to occasional travelers 
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—** Do they still build towns?” ‘ Do they still 
marry ‘”—when an unexpected incident gave a 
new and more lively turn to the conversation. A 
third person came and threw herself between 
these friends of an hour old ; and that personage, 


had been only a reluctant and trembling accom. 
plice in these interviews, now seemed to encourage 
and provoke them by his complaisance. One 
evening, the two friends chatted as usual, Charles 





so ill brought up as to intrude in this manner—I 
am ashamed to confess it—was no other than the 
messmate of the dauphin—the rival of Bec d’Or 
—Blanchette. Passing through the grating by 
favor of her small size, she mounted the legs and 
arms of the encaged Nemours, and lavished on 
the captive caresses as fond, if not more so, than 
those she had bestowed that morning on the 
young prince himself. 

‘‘Heyday! you know Blanchette?” said 
Charles, surprised and piqued. 

“Do I know her?” replied Nemours ; “ for six 
years she has been my mouse, my friend, my 
sister.” 

“The ingrate! it was only this morning she 
partook ef my biscuit and breakfast in the turret.” 

‘For six years, monseigneur, she has come to 
my dungeon to share with me my black bread !”” 

‘The little fiend!” murmured the young 
prince ; but his childish rage vanished before the 
naive smile of Nemours. 

‘*T believe, monseigneur,” said the young duke, 
** you will willingly do me the honor to break a 
lance with me for the fine eyes of Miss Blanch- 
ette? It is impossible this moment to comply 


with the challenge ; see’’—and Nemours held up 
before the eyes of his rival his arms incased in 


irons. 

Then ensued an original and touching badinage 
between the son and the prisoner of Louis. Each 
of them pretended to surpass the other in misfor- 
tune: the one made his adversary touch the 
clammy walls and the thick bars of his prison, the 
other painted the ennui and living bondage of his 
court existence, the weight of which was insup- 
portable ; the one showed his tortured body, the 
other his bleeding heart; and both terminated 
their pleading by the same conclusion: ‘ You 
see well, Nemours—you see well, monseigneur 
—that I have need of Blanchette to help me to 
live in this suffering.” Thus, after a long dis- 
pute, they ended where they commenced. They 
resolved, then, to throw the matter into arbitra- 
tion, and chose the object of the debate as um- 
pire. 

“You, mademoiselle,” said the dauphin to 
Blanchette, “declare freely to which of us you 
would rather belong.” And suddenly you might 
have seen the little mouse run from one to the 
other with all gentleness, then stop between them, 
looking at them in turns with her brilliant eyes, 
and seeming to say : ‘ To you both, my children!” 

Soon after, Tristan—that worthy associate of 
Louis XI.—and his master returned to Plessis- 
les-Tours. They were accompanied with distrust 
andalarm. The prince, however, did not discon- 
tinue his visits to the prisoner; indeed, they be- 
came from day to day longer and more frequent 
than ever; and what would not have failed to ex- 
cite the suspicion of a child less candid than the 
dauphin Charles, the jailer, who up to this time 





st a projection of the postern, 
Blanchette running from one to the other, and 
distributing her caresses with edifying impar- 
tiality. The conversation, a long time straggling, 
turned at last upon the projects of the young 
prince for his future reign. 

** Let me see! what will you do when you ar 
king?” gayly observed the prisoner, who, older 
in years, and especially in misfortune, had in the 
conversation a marked superiority over his friend 

‘A fine question! I will make war.” 

Nemours sighed sadly. 

“ Yes,” continued the dauphin, tapping his 
forehead with his forefinger, “‘ I have had the de- 
sign for a long time. First, I will go axd con- 
quer Italy—Italy, you see, Nemours, is a marvel- 
ous country: there the streets are filled with 
music, the bushes laden with oranges, and there 
are as many churches as houses. I will keep 
Italy for myself—then I will go and take Con- 
stantinople in passing, for my friend Andrew 
Palwologus; and afterward, with the aid of 
Heaven, I reckon upon delivering the Holy 
Sepulchre.” 

“And after that?” inquired the young duke 
with a leer. 

“Ah! after that—after that’—repeated the 
ignorant dauphin, somewhat embarrassed—“ aft- 
erward—I shall still have time to conquer other 
countries, if there be any.” 

‘‘ And your anxiety for glory will make you 
neglect your people? Will you do nothing for 
them?” 

“ Yes, truly! and first, before I go, I will send 
Oliver and Tristan to Jericho ; and, moreover, | 
will put down all hangmen ;” and as Blanchette 
at these words frisked more joyously and more 
caressingly than ever, he added in a gay tone: 
‘*T will do something for you, Blanchette—I will 
put down the cats !” 

The two laughed heartily at this sally, but their 
gayety was only like a flash of lightning. They 
checked themselves suddenly, and looked at each 
other with alarm ; for it appeared to them that 
other bursts of laughter, too different from theirs 
to be a simple echo, resounded against their 
gloomy walls. Nevertheless, they contrived to 
reassure each other. 

“ Hope and courage,” said the young dauphin 
to the young duke, holding out his hand as a 
sign of adieu. The poor captive raised himself 
up to seize and press that consoling hand, but 
his limbs, benumbed by long torture, refused to 
perform his affectionate wish. He uttered a cry 
of pain, and fell back upon his stool. 

“© dear! when shall I be king?” cried the 
young prince moved to tears. 

“ Soon, if God will,” replied Nemours. 

« Never!” interrupted a third speaker, at the 
time invisible. But presently Louis XI. appeared, 
and then Tristan, and then Poictiers, and then 
others, the familiars of the king. 
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By the glimmering light of a lantern, which 
one of them till then had kept concealed under 
his cloak, Charles could see the terrible old man 
advance with slow steps, like a spectre, and mur- 
muring these words, broken by an obstinate 
cough: “Ah, gallant youth, you long for my 
crown, even while I’m alive, do you! Pious 
and prudent son, you dream already of my funeral! 
Wretch, your sword!” A fit of coughing more 
violent than the other interrupted him. The 
dauphin made no other resistance than that of 
repelling by a gesture of indignation Tristan, 
who had sprung forward to disarm him. He 
then gave his sword to one of the gentlemen 
present, and, at a signal from the king, was 
dragged off by the guard. Before leaving this 
subterranean habitation, Louis threw a look full 
of hate at the cage of his victim ; then, leaning 
toward his intimate, Tristan, whispered some 
words into his ear. 

“T understand,” assented the hangman ; ‘he 
must be got rid of—depend upon me. This 
night at twelve’—and finishing by pantomimic 
play the sense of the sentence, already too clear, 
struck his right hand smartly into the palm of 
his left. The cortége then departed, and in the 
midst of the diminishing sound of footsteps, 
Nemours could distinguish for a long time the 
voice of the dying despot, who coughed and 
grumbled, and spat death-warrants through his 
last teeth. 

Poor Nemours! That sweet ray of Heaven, 
hope, had glided into his dungeon, only to make 
the darkness appear more profound. ‘‘ To have 
numbered sixteen years,” thought he; ‘to have 
iet with a brother like the Dauphin Charles, and 
a sister like Blanchette, and now to—die!” And 
in each sound, vague and distant, of the castle- 
clock, which measured his last hours, he fancied 
he could hear a voice saying ; ‘‘ He must die, he 
must die !”” 

At length the deep spiral staircase resounded 
with hasty steps. A streak of light, escaping 
without doubt from the lantern of the executioner, 
illumined the threshold of the prison. The con- 
demned, feeling that his hour was come, hurriedly 
threw the mouse, which he had kept close in his 
bosom, to the ground. ‘‘ Adieu, my mouse,” 
said he; “run away and hide thyself, or they 
will kill thee also.” In the meanwhile the sound 
had gradually increased, the streak of light be- 
came larger and larger, the gate creaked upon its 
hinges, and, thinking that he could already see 
the gigantic outline of Tristan on the wall, the 
young duke clasped his hands, closed his eyes, 
recommended his spirit to God, and waited 
He had not long to wait. 

“ Duke of Nemours,” cried out a tender and 
well-known voice, ‘ you are free!” 

The captive stazced at these words, threw a 
timid glance around him, and fancied he dreamed. 
But Charles was there—no longer timid, con- 
strained, dejected as the evening before, but 
calm, grave, speaking and walking as a master. 
An hour of royalty had apparently matured him 
toreign. The noble ladies, who had accompanied 





him into this abode of torture, contemplated the 
young prisoner in his cage with smiles and tears ; 
the gentlemen, on the other hand, pressed their 
hands upon the hilt of their swords, as they stood 
before that outrage against infancy which they 
witnessed ; and a similar thrill went through the 
whole crowd of varlets, squires, and pages, who 
held the dismal flambeaux, and shook the vaults 
with cries of ‘‘ Long live the king!” 

“Yes,” said Charles, ‘‘ Heaven has made me 
within an hour an orphan and aking. Nemours, 
forgive my father, and pray for his soul.” Turn- 
ing to his attendants, he added : ‘* Let this cage 
be instantly destroyed ; let it be thrown into the 
Loire; and let not a fragment remain to keep 
alive a too painful remembrance.” 

The workmen ordered to proceed, devoted 
themselves to the task with ardor; but, to their 
surprise, the file was blunted by the bars without 
making any impression ; and the stone in which 
they were fastened immovable, responded to the 
strokes of the hammer only by a dull and mock- 
ing sound. 

‘‘ Sire,” said an old monk, shaking his head, 
‘all human effort will be ineffectual to execute 
your orders, for,” added he, pointing to the cage, 
‘this is not human workmanship. I have heard 
say that a gipsy sorcerer built it formerly, to save 
himself from the gibbet. It will be necessary, in 
order to break it to pieces, to have the aid either 
of the wand of a fairy—but there are no fairies 
nowadays that I know of—or of the infernal 
hand that constructed it—and the gipsy has long 
ago disappeared !” 

‘« Let them search for the man, and bring him 
here,” said the king. ‘‘ To the person that shall 
find him, Honors and rewards shall be given—a 
diamond of my crown, if he be noble ; his weight 
in gold, if he be a plebeian ;” and with a wave 
of his hand he dismissed his brilliant suite. 

The two friends were left alone, except that 
some pages waited on them at a distance, look- 
ing at each other in silence. A terrible disquie- 
tude, which they dared not communicate, made 
their hearts beat in unison. ‘‘ If the magic work- 
man is dead,” thought they, ‘‘ the enchanted cage 
can never be opened!” Then they wept; but, 
strange to say, Blanchette for the first time did 
not appear moved at their tears—an idea more 
vivid and very natural occupied her mind. The 
clock of Plessis-les-Tours was on the point of 
striking the hour. Suddenly the gloomy and 
fetid vaults of the castle were filled with light 
and perfume; the iron cage moved en masse, 
like the scene of a theatre, and sank into the 
earth—who can tell where, if not to the infernal 
regions, whence the artist had drawn his inspi- 
ration, The frightened orphans believed that 
lightning and thunder proceeded from beneath. 
‘ Blanchette ! Blanchette! where art thou ?”’ they 
exclaimed, trembling for the life of their adopted 
sister. 

“Here I am,” replied a soft voice over their 
heads. Lifting up their eyes, they beheld with 





| standing upon a pedestal of clouds, and holding 
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in her hand a glittering wand. ‘Be not afraid, 
my children,” continued she : ‘it is I whom you 
call Blanchette, but whom my companions name 
the Fairy of Tears, for I love to succor the help- 
less, and comfort the afflicted. For a fault I 
committed in Fairyland, | was condemned to as- 
sume the shape of some animal or insect. I 
chose that in which you have loved me, that I 
might visit the captive in his dungeon. My time 
of punishment is expired, and my first act on 
restoration to power, has been to destroy the en- 
chanted cage. Your tears are dried up, and my 
mission with you is accomplished.” 

The little king and the little duke clasping 
their hands, exclaimed : “‘ Good little fairy, do not 
abandon us yet.” 

“I must,” replied she with a grave air. ‘You 
have no more need of my consolations, which are 
wanted elsewhere. I hear near at hand a little 
beggar-girl, whose sobs call me. I must run to 
her aid. Adieu, my children !” 

She spoke, and disappezred in a flash of lig ht- 
ning. 





THE ACCESSION OF THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 

LEXANDER of Russia died on the first of 
December, 1825, at Taganrog on the Sea 

of Azof, the southern extremity of his dominions, 
fifteen hundred miles from his northern capital. 
He had outlived his reputation by ten years. 
Had he died immediately after the overthrow of 
Napoleon, the world might have doubted whether 
the Russian Czar was not the second great man 
of his century. He had come successfully out 
of that desperate contest which, commencing 
with the terrible disaster of Austerlitz, had been 
closed by the triumphant occupation of Paris. 
Of the confederacy which overthrew Napoleon 
he had been the soul and centre. His conduct, 
after the victory had been won—toward France, 
if not toward his great personal opponent—had 
shown a magnanimity worthy of the constancy 
with which the struggle had been waged. Alex- 
ander should have died in 1815. Had he died 
before 1820 history would have spoken of him 
as a monarch imbued with liberal ideas, com- 
pelled to rule despotically over a barbarous peo- 
ple, but hating the despotism whose powers he 
wielded, and anxious to replace it by liberal in- 
stitutions. To the Polish Diet he formally an- 
nounced that it was his purpose to extend a con- 
stitutional government to all the countries under 
his dominion; declaring that liberal institutions 
were perfectly allied to order, and the best se- 
curity for the happiness of nations. This was 
in 1818. Two years later, when the great revo- 
lutionary movements in Southern Europe seemed 
on the point of overthrowing despotism in Spain 
and Italy, Alexander threw himself unreservedly 
into the arms of Absolutism. The “ Holy Alii- 
ance,”’ of which he had been the founder and 
main supporter, deserting its original purpose 
as a philanthropical and religious league among 
Christian governments, became a synonym for 
despotism. The sovereigns of Russia, Austria, 





and Prussia, assembled in Congress at Laybach, 
determined that Italy should again be consigned 
to the power of the tyrants whose yoke had been 
shaken off; and formally announced the princi- 
ple that all ameliorations made in the condition of 
the people were and should be merely the grace 
of the sovereigns. England and France took no 
part in this measure. The league of Absolutism 
was formed, and the Russian Czar was at its 
head; a position which he has ever since he\! 
A vast conspiracy was soon formed among the 
younger and more enthusiastic of the officers of 
his army, carried on by means of secret socicties, 
the object of which was to overthrow despotism 
in Russia, and in its place to establish a consti- 
tutional government. Some imperfect knowledge 
of this conspiracy was gained by the Czar, and 
his last days were embittered by it, though he 
little dreamed of its extent, and how close the 
outbreak was at hand. 

Alexander died childless, at the age of forty- 
eight. None of his legitimate children had sur- 
vived infancy. A devotee in religion, he had 
ever been an unfaithful husband; but the death 
of the last of the offspring of his illicit intrigues 
took place a few months before his own, so that 
no one survived to embarrass the regular succes- 
sion to the throne. By the ancient laws of the 
empire the Czar had the power of selecting his 
own successor, his right of choice not being con- 
fined even to the Imperial family These laws 
had been formally annulled by Paul I., and the 
right of succession had been definitely fixed in 
the Imperial male line, in the order of their birth 
The undoubted successor to the throne, as all 
men believed, was the Emperor’s next brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine—so named by his grand- 
mother, the great Catharine, who hoped that he 
would one day be ruler of Constantinople, ex- 
tending his sway over the dominions of the first 
Christian Emperor, whose name he bore. 

Constantine was one of those strange charac- 
ters who sometimes arise to puzzle philosophers 
and historians. Unlike all his brothers, who 
were remarkable for their stately and command- 
ing presence, he had the Tartar visage of his 
father. His features were those of a genuine 
Calmuck. His forehead was low and mean; his 
nose, scarcely more elevated than that of an 
orang-outang, terminated in broad flat nostrils; 
long white eyebrows, always in motion, almost 
concealing his light blue eyes, contrasted oddly 
with his uncouth red face, deeply scarred by the 
small-pox. In disposition and manners he was 
a perfect savage, polished but not civilized. In 
his frequent and ungovernable paroxysms of 
rage, his savage nature burst out without re- 
straint. Woe to the man who then encountered 
him. His eccentricities and excesses leave it 
doubtful whether he had not inherited the insan- 
ity of his ancestor. In his youth he was a great 
favorite with his grandmother, the famous Cath- 
arine, whom he amused by his petulance and 
oddities. As he grew up, a fondness for the 
details of military discipline became his absorb- 
ing passion. The slightest defect in equipment 
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—a button missing, a mustache longer than the 
regulation standard, a breastplate or belt ill pol- 
ished or carelessly put on—could not escape his 
quick eye, and was sure to call down severe pun- 
ishment. As a soldier he served with no little 
credit, first under Suwarrow in Italy, subse- 
quently at Austerlitz, and in the campaign of 
Paris. He was married at an early age, by the 
orders of the imperious Catharine, to a princess 
of the House of Coburg, so famous for furnish- 
ing spouses to the sovereigns of Europe. But 
the savage manners and habits of the Grand Duke 
were insupportable by a princess brought up at 
a civilized court. In some of his bursts of pas- 
sion he would force her to rise during the night, 
and lie across the threshold of their apartment. 
The young princess separated from her savage 
consort, and returned to Germany ; and Constan- 
tine abandoned himself to a succession of amours. 
As viceroy of Poland he became noted for his 
brutality and despotism. 

To this half-insane savage it seemed that, by 
the fundamental law of the empire, must descend 
the supreme dominion over sixty millions of peo- 
ple. At last an event occurred which furnished 
occasion for transferring the succession to his 
brother Nicholas, seventeen years his junior. In 
1820 Constantine became desperately enamored 
with Jeanne Gudinska, a noble and beautiful 
Polish lady, who soon acquired uncontrolled in- 
fluence over him. Strange to say, instead of 
wishing to form with her one of those illicit con- 
nections into so many of which he had entered, 
he set his heart upon making her his wife. But 
the Greek Church, more inflexible even than the 
Catholic upon the subject of divorce, seldom 
grants a dissolution of the marriage tie. Con- 
stantine, however, knew that his brother Alex- 
ander was deeply anxious that he should never 
be Emperor of Russia; and the Czar was in ef- 
fect the head of the Russian Church. In his 
overmastering passion he offered to renounce his 
claim to the succession, on condition of receiving 
a divorce from his wife, and being allowed to 
contract a new alliance with the object of his 
affection. 


Alexander granted his request Constantine 
married Jeanne Gudinska, and never for an in- 
stant seems to have regretted his decision. The 
marriage, however, was what is called a mor- 
ganitic or left-hand marriage, which is perfectly 
legitimate, but does not give the children who 
may be born from it any claim to the estates and 


dignities of the father. In 1822, in addition to 
his previous verbal promise, he placed in the 
hands of his brother the Czar a solemn written 
renunciation of his right of succession. ‘ Not 
recognizing in myself,” so ran this remarkable 
document, “ either the genius, the talent, or the 
power requisite for my being ever elevated to that 
sovereign dignity to which I might lay claim by 
my birth, I beseech your Imperial Majesty to 
transfer that right to the one to whom, after my- 
self, it belongs, and thus forever to assure the 
stability of the empire. As for myself, I add by 
this renunciation a new guarantee and new force 





to the engagements which I, of my own accord, 
solemnly contracted at the time of my divorce 
from my first consort. Deign, Sire, graciously 
to grant my supplication, to which our august 
widowed mother has given her accord, and sane- 
tion it by your Imperial assurance.” 

Alexander formally accepted this act of renunci- 
ation, and ordered it to be deposited in the archives 
of the empire, together with a manifesto recog- 
nizing Nicholas as heir to the Imperial dignity. 
These documents were inclosed together in a 
package, superscribed with a direction that, in 
the event of his death, the package should be 
opened by the Council before proceeding to the 
performance of any other official act. The change 
in the succession, however, was never made pub- 
lic. It remained a strict family secret. It is 
even doubtful whether Nicholas himself was aware 


of it. For all that has ever appeared, it was © 


known only to Alexander, Constantine, and their 
mother. 

Alexander lived but three years after the exe- 
cution of this document.. The news of his death 
reached Constantine at Warsaw within less than 
a week after it took place. The Grand Duke 
shut himself up in his apartment for two days 
after receiving the mournful tidings. Perhaps 
he was giving way to uncontrollable grief—for it 
is certain that he cherished the most unbounded 
love and veneration for his deeeased brother. 
Perhaps he was meditating whether he should 
not still assert his claims upon the empire. If 
such were the case, his mind was fully made up 
when he appeared, after his two days’ seclusion. 
He was saluted as Czar by all his officers and 
minisgers ; but he peremptorily declined to be ad- 
dressed as such. He had, he said, years age 
voluntarily renounced the right of succession in 
favor of his brother Nicholas, who was now by 
law and right Emperor. He immediately dis- 
patched a courier to his mother and brother at 
the capital, renewing and confirming his renun- 
ciation. To Nicholas, so many years his junior, 
he wrote in the same tone of veneration which 
he had been accustomed to use to Alexander. 
“T regard it,” he said, “as a sacred duty most 
humbly to beseech your Imperial Majesty to deign 
to accept from me, first of all, my oath of subjec- 
tion and fidelity.” His whole happiness, he con- 
tinued, lie in manifesting toward his brother 
his weneration and unlimited duty ; and 
he would never cease to serve him and his de- 
scendants with the utmost fidelity. 

The tidings of the death of Alexander reached 
St. Petersburg two days after their arrival at 
Warsaw. The courier who brought them had 
traveled fifteen hundred miles, in the depth of a 
Russian winter, in eight days. When he arrived 
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his dispatches in the hands of Nicholas. He read 
them in silence, then slowly advancing to the 
priest informed him that the Czar was no more, 
and requested him to cause the exulting chants 
to cease, and to break the mournful tidings to the 
widowed Empress-Mother, whose lips were still 
quivering with thanksgivings for the welfare of 
her best-loved son. The priest took the crucifix 
in his hands, and shrouding it in crape, advanced 
to where the Empress knelt. ‘Man must bend 
to the decrees of God,” he solemnly ejaculated. 
She understood the meaning conveyed under the 
words, and fell senseless into the arms of her at- 
tendants. 

The empire had been for a week without a sov- 
ereign. No time was to be lost in unavailing 
gtief for the departed. The mother and son con- 
sulted together for a few moments. What passed 
between them no man knows. Whether she 
urged or opposed the decision to which Nicholas 
came must be forever unrevealed. The Grand 
Duke, if he had been made acquainted with his 
brother’s renunciation in his favor, acted as 
though he was in perfect ignorance of it. He 
proceeded to the Senate House to take the oath 
of subjection to Constantine, and to cause him to 
be at once proclaimed Emperor. The sealed 
packet left by Alexander was produced, with its 
superscribed injunction that upon his death it 
should be opened, before any other business should 
be transacted. It was opened, and the renunci- 
ation of Constantine, and the manifesto of Alex- 
ander recognizing Nicholas as hi» successor, were 
read by the astonished Council. “And as to 
ourselves,” concluded this manifesto, “we beg 
of all our faithful subjects that they will address 
fervent prayers to our Saviour Jesus Christ, that 
he may deign in his divine mercy to receive our 
soul into his everlasting kingdom.” 

In accordance with these instructions the Coun- 
cil at once prepared to proclaim Nicholas as Czar 
and Autocrat of all the Russias. He peremptorily 
forbade the procedure. He was not, he said, the 
Emperor ; the resignation of his brother had never 
been publicly announced, no action had ever been 
taken upon it, it was consequently invalid, and 
he was the rightful sovereign. He therefore di- 
rected the Council to proclaim Constantine. They 
hesitated and demurred. It was in truth a deli- 
cate position ; and they might ruin themselves 
by over-haste. Should Constantine decide to 
treat his renunciation as void, they would subject 
themselves to his disfavor by proclaiming Nicho- 
las. Should Nicholas mount the throne, would 
he forgive them for their undue zeal in obeying his 
commands to proclaim Constantine? The astute 
politicians could not believe that Nicholas was 
sincere in his wish to decline the Imperial dig- 
nity. He, however, persisted in his orders; and 
they contrived a means of solving the difficulty 
in which they were placed, by acknowledging one 
brother, while they proclaimed the other. “ You 
are our Emperor,” said they. ‘“ We owe to you 
absolute obedience. Since you command us to 
recognize the Grand Duke Constantine as our le- 
gitimate sovereign, we have no alternative but to 





obey.” The troops of the Guard were then drawn 
up before the palace, the death of Alexander, 
which bad not hitherto been made known to the 
public, was announced, and the oath to Constan- 
tine was administered. 

Hardly had this been done, and dispatches sent 
to Constantine, informing him of his having been 
proclaimed at the capital, than the Grand Duke 
Michael arrived from Warsaw with the letters 
from Constantine confirming bis renunciation, 
and proffering his own oath of fealty to Nicholas. 
Still Nicholas refused to accept the Iniperial dig- 
nity, and after a few hours’ delay for necessary 
rest, Michael was again sent back with an answer 
to that effect. Midway between St. Petersburg 
and Warsaw, the young Grand Duke met a cour- 
ier hurrying back from Constantine, with a reply 
to the dispatches announcing that he had been 
proclaimed at the capital. He bore a letter to 
Nicholas, addressed to ‘* His Majesty the Empe- 
ror,”’ repeating in the most decided terms his re- 
nunciation. Still again Nicholas urged his brother 
to accept the dignity ; and still again Constantine 
refused. This fraternal contest, without a paral- 
lel in the history of thrones, continued three 
weeks. At the close of that time, Nicholas, con- 
vinced that his brother was immovable in his re- 
solution, suffered the manifesto for his own ac- 
cession to be signed on the evening of the 24th 
of December, preparatory to its official publica- 
tion the next day. 

But meanwhile a volcano was on the point of 
bursting forth which threatened to overwhelm the 
Imperial throne and all the institutions by which 
it was surrounded. Not a few of the young and 
enthusiastic officers who had aided in the over- 
throw of liberal institutions in Western Europe, 
had been in turn conquered by liberal ideas. 
They had seen the superiority of the western na- 
tions to their own half-civilized people, where the 
Emperor was all, and all others were nothing. 
They believed that civilization could be impro- 
vised in a generation ; that a constitutional gov- 
ernment would at once elevate the Russian serf 
and serf-like noble to the rank in which they had 
seen the peoples stand who had for generations 
been free from absolute despotism. They could 
not refrain from giving some expression to their 
new ideas. The grim old generals who had grown 
gray in the service of despotism, looked askance 
upon the advocates of these new ideas. “ Rather,” 
said one of them, “than suffer these men to re- 
enter Russia, I would, were I Emperor, throw 
them into the Baltic.” In a despotic state con- 
spiracy is the only means of reform. These hot- 
headed young men organized a vast association 
for the purpose of subverting the Imperial throne. 
The army furnished almost the whole body of 
conspirators, and the association naturally divided 
itself into two separate though affiliatéd societies, 
corresponding to the northern and southern divi- 
sions of the army. The time for the outbreak 
had been more than once fixed, and then post- 
poned. It was at length decided that it should 
take place simultaneously in the north and the 
south, during the month of May, 1826. 
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The members of these associations were for the 
most part officers of the army of the lower grades. 
The greater number of them were young and en- 
thusiastic, with more zeal and enthusiasm than 
firmness and endurance. Joined with them were 
some desperadoes ready for any hazardous enter- 
prise, together with a few of those stern self-de- 
termined men, at once reflective and zealots, 
whom nature has marked out as revolutionists. 
At the head of the association of the south was 
Colonel Paul Pestel, a slight young man of some 
thirty years of age, of consummate cunning, great 
activity, perseverance, eloquence, and boundless 
ambition. He was a German by descent and ed- 
ucation; and had served with credit in the cam- 
paign of Paris. Besides him the two most prom- 
inent leaders were two brothers Mouravieff ; 
young men of polished education and refined 
tastes, but destitute of that practical sense which 
perceives the fitness of time and occasion. 

Far more important, however, was the associ- 
ation of the north, the seat of whose operations 
was St. Petersburg. The heads of this society 
were the princes Troubetzkoi and Obolonsky, and 
Conrad Ryleieff. In Russia the title of prince 
does not necessarily involve any connection with 
the Imperial family, nor even any very exalted 
rank or great wealth. But the two chiefs who 
bore that title, though of slender means, were 
highly connected. To Troubetzkoi, in consider- 
ation of the relationship in which he stood to va- 
rious personages of influence, the nominal head- 
ship of the conspiracy was intrusted. When the 
insurrection broke out, he was to be named dic- 
tator. He was fiery and enthusiastic; but as 
the sequel proved, utterly wanting in firmness 
and determination. This was more than sus- 
pected by some of his confederates. ‘‘ Have we 
not an admirable chief!” asked Ryleieff, at one 
of their meetings. ‘‘ Yes, in height,” sneeringly 
replied another, in allusion to Troubetzkoi’s com- 
manding stature. 

But the real heart and soul of the confederacy 
was Conrad Ryleieff, who wanted but to have 
been cast upon happier times and a less hopeless 
enterprise, to have ranked among great men. 
Had he lived in England during the time of the 
Commonwealth, he would have taken his place 
among the stanchest of the regicides who brought 
their king to the scaffold. Had he been a French- 
man of the revolution, he would have taken his 
post among those old republicans who forswore 
Napoleon when he abandoned democratic princi- 
ples. In our own country he would have wona 
foremost place among those who proclaimed the 
universal equality of men. He was a democrat 
from principle, a devoted admirer of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, yet willing, for the 
time, to assist in maintaining a constitutional 
monarchy in Russia. He held his position in the 
conspiracy by sheer dint of talent and indomitable 
will. He was neither high-born nor wealthy. 
He had entered the army, but retired at an early 
age with no higher rank than that of lieutenant. 
For a while he held the unsalaried office of secre- 


tary to the criminal tribunal of St. Petersburg. 





He maintained himself and family by acting as 
secretary to a commercial association called the 
“ American Company.” He was moreover an 
enthusiast and a poet, and under happier auspices 
might have placed his name high on the list of 
those few men who have adorned Russian litera- 
ture. He seems to have had a presentiment that 
his career would end on the scaffold. ‘ Well do 
I know”’—so runs one of bis poems—* Well do 
I know that a gulf is yawning to swallow up the 
first who rises against a nation’s oppressors. 
Fate has chosen me. But, tell me, in what coun- 
try, in what age, has independence been won 
without victims I shall die for the country of 
my birth. I know it, I feel it, and it is with joy 
that I bless my approaching doom.” 

Among the subordinate members of the society 
were the four brothers Bestoujeff, one of whom 
was the bosom friend and confident of Ryleieff; 
Kakhofski, a desperado ready for any deed of 
blood, who sneered at his enthusiastic coadjutors, 
deriding them as philanthropists; and Jakoub- 
ovich, another desperado, who was willing to stop 
at no half-measures, but proposed to set free the 
criminals, and gorge the populace with drink. 
Besides these were a host of young officers scat- 
tered through almost every regiment in the cap- 
ital, who were relied upon to bring over their 
companies when the time for action should come. 

The death of Alexander, and the generous con- 
test which ensued between Nicholas and Con 
stantine, induced the conspirators to hasten the 
day for the outbreak. The strongest feeling in 
the minds of the Russians of the lower class is 
that of veneration for the Emperor. Constantine 
had been proclaimed as such; and it would not 
be difficult to convince them that his renunciation 
was a forgery, and that his brother was conspir- 
ing to gain the crown. Nicholas was but little 
known to the soldiers ; he was in fact rather un- 
popular as an over-strict disciplinarian. The sol- 
diers thus confused between the rival Emperors, 
would be easily induced to follow the orders of 
their leaders, who would be able to make such 
terms with the new Czar as they should deem 
proper. It was now the 24th of December. In 
two days more the troops would be summoned to 
swear fidelity to Nicholas. The conspirators also 
learned that government had gained some intima- 
tions of their intention. It was resolved to pre- 
cipitate matters, and to begin the insurrection on 
the morning of the 26th. “The scabbards are 
broken,” said Ryleieff; ‘‘ we can no longer hide 
our sabres.” ‘‘I pass the Rubicon,” exclaimed 
his friend Alexander Bestoujeff, “and will force 
my way with the sabre.” It was no time for half- 
measures. It was determined, if possible, that 
Nicholas should be assassinated. ‘‘ We will 
see,” said one, “ whether there are any Brutuses 
or Riegos in Russia.” Said Ryleieff to the fero- 
cious Kakhofski, ‘‘ Dear friend, you only of us 
all are alone in the world. You ought to sacri- 
fice yourself for the Society. Rid us of the Em- 

The morning of the 26th came, and as the oath 
to Nicholas was being administered to the civil 
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authorities and in several regiments, the con- 
spirators rushed through the regiments most de- 
voted to them, exclaiming, ‘‘ They are deceiving 
us. The Grand Duke Constantine has not re- 
fused the throne. He is in irons, as also is the 
Grand Duke Michael.”—“<I have come from 
Moscow with orders from the Emperor Constant- 
ine to oppose this treachery,” cried Alexander 
Bestoujeff.— The Emperor loves our regiment, 
and will increase its pay. Down with all who 
are unfaithful to him,” shouted his brother Mi- 
chael. The confusion spread. The wooden 
blocks which supplied the place of flints on pa- 
rade days were quickly thrown aside, and in a 
few minutes the arms were put in fighting con- 
dition, and the troops were formed in order of 
battle. At that moment the general of the regi- 
ment rode up and ordered the officers to repair 
to head-quarters. He was instantly shot dead, 
and the troops, with loud cries of “ Hurrah for 
Constantine,’”’ marched into the centre of the 
great square, and took up their position close by 
the immense granite rock from the summit of 
which the statue of Peter the Great seems to 
wave benedictions upon the city which he had 
evoked from the Finnish marshes. 

It was almost noon, and as yet Nicholas had 
received no tidings of the outbreak. In an hour 
he learned that several companies in actual re- 
volt were under arms close to the palace. A mo- 
ment’s irresolution, and all was lost. He did 
not hesitate. Giving hasty orders to collect such 
troops as could be depended upon, he took his 
son, a delicate child of eight years, by the hand, 
and descended to the body-guard who kept watch 
atthe gates. ‘I confide him to your care,” said 
he, delivering the terrified boy into their hands. 
They passed him along from rank to rank, and 
swore to die in his defense. They refused to de- 
liver the young prince into the hands of his tutor, 
who demanded him. ‘ God knows the hearts of 
all,” they said ; ‘but we will surrender our fa- 
ther’s son only to our father in person.” 

Meantime, a body of troops had been brought 
together, and Nicholas, putting himself at their 
head, advanced to meet the mutineers, from whose 
augmented ranks the cry of “ Hurrah for Con- 
stantine !” was continually heard. On the way 
he encountered a company of troops. He ac- 
costed them with the customary salutation, 
**Good-day, my children.”—*‘ Constantine for 
ever !” was their rejoinder as they marched on 
to join the insurgents. Another detachment, 
whom he addressed in the same manner, halted 
in surprise. ‘To the right-about—march !” he 
promptly added, and they obeyed mechanically. 
Still re-enforcements continued to pour in upon 
the mutineers. Some companies, who had al- 
ready taken the oath to Nicholas, were 
that it was obtained by fraud, and deserting their 
superior officers, they joined in the cry of ‘‘Con- 
stantine forever!” Attacks, which wanted but 
little of being successful, were made upon the 
Senate House, the Winter Palace, and the Arse- 
nal, where were stored immense quantities of 
munitions of war. It was an even chance wheth- 





er this first day of the reign of Nicholas would 
not also be the last. 

But of the leaders of the conspirators none 
were at their appointed posts. The dictator, 
Troubetzkoi, was not to be found. His hear 
had failed him at the moment of trial ; and, in. 
stead of heading the insurrection, he had taken 
himself to the palace to offer his oath to Nicho- 
las. Ryleieff had gone in search of Troubetzkoi, 
and was detained too long to be of service. 

The Emperor now stood confronting the insu 
gents with superior forces. It had been merely 
a question of time; and they had lost. Still he 
was anxious to avoid the necessity of attacking 
them, and sent General Miloradovich, a gray old 
veteran, whose impetuous bravery had won for 
him the title of the ‘‘ Murat of Russia,” to ex- 
postulate with them. The old general was shot 
down by the fierce Kakhofski, with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Who now talks of submission ?’’—* Con 
stantine forever !” was the reply which rose from 
the ranks of the insurgents; ‘‘ Hurrah for Con- 
stantine! Hurrah for Constitoutzia! (the Con 
stitution).” ‘ Who is Constitoutzia?” asked one 
old soldier of another. “ It's the Empress—the 
wife of Constantine, I suppose,” replied his com- 
rade. 

Nicholas made one more attempt at pacifica- 
tion ; he sent the aged Metropolitan of the Church 
to remonstrate with them. The feeble voice of 
the old man was drowned by the shouts and mar 
tial music; his gray hairs even were insulted, 
and he returned trembling, though unharmed. 

At length the word for attack was given. The 
mutineers were pressed on all sides by the caval- 
ry of the Guards. They stood firm in close 
ranks, and repulsed every attack. It was now 
four o’clock, and the shades of night were fast 
closing in. The Czar ordered the cannon to be 
brought up and pointed at the dense masses. 
The lighted matches were waved about in the 
dusky air, while the insurgents were ordered to 
disperse. They stood firm. A volley was fired 
above their heads. The only reply was, ‘ Con- 
stantine forever!” The cannoneers were order- 
ed to fire point-blank. They wavered and hesi- 
tated. Should disaffection seize upon them, all 
were lost. The Grand Duke Michael seized a 
match, and applied it to the piece. The hesita- 
tion of the cannoneers was gone. Volley afier 
volley plowed the ranks of the insurgents. They 
broke and fled along the streets and quays. The 
victory was won. Nicholas was Emperor of 
Russia. By six o’clock all was over, and the 
day was closed by a solemn Te Deum in the Im- 
perial chapel. 

In due time a military commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the causes of the insurrec- 
tion, and to try the leaders, who had fallen into 
the hands of the Emperor. Troubetzkoi, who 
had gone to the palace to swear fealty early in 
the morning, was seized with such a panic of 
terror as to be unable to stir for some time. He 
finally recovered sufficiently to be able to make 
his way to his own house; from which, after 
nightfall, he crept away to the Austrian minis- 
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ter, his brother-in-law, with whom he hoped to 
fnd an asylum. He was surrendered by the 
minister, and brought before Nicholas. He at 
first denied all knowledge of the insurrection. 
Being confronted with documents ing his 
own signature, he fell upon his knees before the 
Emperor, and abjectly begged for his life. Nich- 
olas ordered the trembling conspirator to seat 
himself, and write to his wife from his dictation. 
“Tam well,” so ran the epistle ; ‘and my life is 
to be spared.” The conspirator hesitated at 
these last words. ‘Sign and seal it,” continued 
the Czar. “If you have courage to endure a 
dishonored and remorseful life, I grant it to you. 
But I promise you nothing more ;” and he kept 
his word to the letter. The prince was sent to 
Siberia, whither he was accompanied by his 
wife. After fifteen years of exile, she ventured 
to petition, not for pardon, but for permission to 
change their abode to some less dreary part of 
that prison-land. Her request was sternly re- 
fused. Mercy had exhausted itself in his behalf. 

The news of the transactions at St. Petersburg 
reached the army of the south in a few days. An 
attempt at insurrection was then made, but it was 
speedily put down, and Pestel and his associates 
were arrested and delivered over to the military 
commission. 

After six or seven months the commission fin- 
ished its labors. The whole affair had been sub- 
jected to a most thorough investigation. The 


trials were secret ; and the prisoners were denied 
the aid of counsel. Otherwise they seem to have 


been conducted with due caution and fairness. 
The pur‘shments pronounced were less numer- 
ous and severe than might have been expected. 
Thirty-seven were condemned to death; but the 
punishment of all but five was commuted to ban- 
ishment and hard labor in Siberia. One hundred 
and thirty were sentenced to undergo various 
minor penalties. 

Those sentenced to death were Ryleieff, Pestel, 
Kakhofski, one of the brothers Mouravieff, and 
Bestoujeff-Rumine. One day was granted them, 
after their sentence was pronounced, to prepare 
to die. They all met their fate with firmness. 
Ryleieff said that he had brought himself within 
the penalty of the law, and as far as the law was 
concerned, his sentence was just; but he had no 
motive except patriotism, and he met death with- 
out fear. His death would be an expiation to 
society. He wrote to his wife, bidding her a 
final adieu ; charged her not to murmar at what 
had befallen him ; wished her to see the confessor 
who would attend his last moments and would 
convey her his final blessing, to whom she should 
give a token of remembrance ; and desired her 
then to leave St. Petersburg, and return to her 
native province. The letter, which was blotted 
all over with tears, was scarcely finished, when 
he was summoned to the scaffold. 

It was eighty-five years since the Russian cap- 
ital had been the scens of an execution. The 
exact time, when the last sentence of the law was 
to be carried into effect upon five men who had 
filled so large a place in the public mind, was 





kept a secret, and there were but few spectators. 
It was two o'clock on the morning of the 25th of 
July, and the population of the capital were 
wrapped in their deepest slumbers ; but at mid- 
summer, in those high northern latitudes, only a 
brief interval of obscurity separates two days; 
and even at that early hour every object was 
plainly discernible. During the night a scaffold, 
large enough for the execution of the doomed 
five, had been erected on the ramparts of the for- 
tress which overlooks the Neva. At its foot, a 
fire burned in a brazier. A faint note of drums, 
here and there, and a few trumpet notes, sum- 
moned a company from each regiment to march 
to the place of execution ; and then all was still. 
In an hour the same drums announced the arrival 
of the culprits whose punishment had been com- 
muted to banishment to Siberia. They were ar- 
ranged on their knees in front of the gallows, 
while their sentence was read to them. Their 
swords were then broken above their heads, in 
token of degradation from their military rank ; 
their epaulettes, uniforms, and decorations were 
thrown into the brazier and consumed; and they, 
clad in the gray garments of criminals, were 
marched in front of the gibbet back to their place 
of confinement. No sooner had they disappeared 
within the gloomy portals of the fortress, than 
the five who were doomed to the gallows appear- 
ed upon the ramparts, their heads closely muffled 
in the hoods of their gray capotes. The distance 
and the covering prevented their faces from being 
seen by the few spectators; but their bearing 
was calm and firm. There was no appearance 
of unmanly fear or of bravado equally unmanly. 
They had played for a great stake, and had lost, 
and were prepared for the consequences. They 
ascended the platform with firm steps; the ropes 
were adjusted about their necks, above the hoods 
of their capotes ; the executioner stepped aside, 
and the platform fell. Pestel and Kakhofski 
were strangled at once; but the noose slipped 
over the hoods around the faces @f the others, and 
they feil bruised and maimed into the pit below, 
amidst the confused mass of planks and timbers 
of the platform. There was no one present who 
had authority to stay the execution; and had 
there been, there is little probability that any re- 
spite would have been granted. The platform 
was arranged again. Bestoujeff-Rumine was so 
much injured as to be unable to walk, and was 
carried upon the scaffold. Ryleieff was stunned 
by the fall, but recovering himself, and saying 
“Can nothing go right with me—not even 
death ?”’ walked calmly up to the appointed place. 
—*‘+ Woe to the country where they can neither 
conspire, nor judge, nor hang!” exclaimed Mou- 
ravieff, as he again took his station. Again the 
drop fell, and the roll of the drum announced that 
the execution wasover. It was five o'clock ; in an 
hour the paraphernalia of death had disappeared, 
and when the awakened populace thronged to the 
spot, they found nothing left to indicate the fatal 
tragedy that had been there enacted. Thus ended 
the first and the last attempt that has been made 
in Russia in favor of constitutional government, 
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The Czar took no unworthy vengeance upon 
the families of the offenders. To the father of 
Pestel, he gave a considerable estate, and a sum 
of money ; and appointed his brother one of his 
own aids-de-camp. The widow of Ryleieff had 
been left destitute ; Nicholas sent to her a proffer 
of aid. She refused it, with a heroic constancy 
worthy of her husband; all she asked was to be 
condemned to share his fate. Without her 
knowledge, however, he made ample provision 


for the support and education of her children. | 


No punishment whatever was inflicted upon the 
common soldiers, who had evidently been misled 
into the belief that they were in arms to defend 
the cause of their lawful sovereign. They were 
merely drafted into companies by themselves, and 
sent to the Caucasus, to give them an opportu- 
nity to regain their lost military honor, by fight- 
ing against the enemies of the Czar; a decision 
which they hailed with shouts of joy. 

One more scene properly belongs to this event- 
ful drama. The coronation of the Emperor and 
Empress was to take place, at Moscow, the 
ancient capital, ‘“‘the mother of the Russian 
cities,” which had arisen with more than its old 
magnificence from the terrible conflagration of 
1812. Every state and province of the vast 
empire had sent its deputies ; the pomp of civil- 
ization vied with the splendor of barbarism. 
Every country sent its ministers ; the pope, even, 
being represented by a nuncio. Turkey and 
Persia alone were unrepresented—as though 
there was a presentiment that the accession of 
Nicholas boded no good'to his Moslem neighbors 
—an omen which subsequent events have not 
failed to confirm. Nicholas made his triumphal 
entry into Moscow on the 17th of August. Ten 
days after was the festival of the patron saint of 
Russia. The great crowd was thronging before 
the palace gates, which suddenly opened, and 
Nicholas appeared with his brothers, the Grand 
Dukes Michael and Constantine, on either hand. 


Russia, the portrait of the Virgin, painted—so 
says tradition—by none other than the Evange. 
list Luke: that picture which, in popular belief, 
had, just five centuries before, stayed the march 
of Timour, and turned him away from Moscow. 
At the conclusion of the long and imposing cere- 
monies, the sacred unction was laid upon the 
brow of the Czar, which gave him the privilege 
of entering the holy of holies of the temple, and 
partaking of the sacrament in both kinds “ after 
the manner of the priests.” The aged Metropo- 
litan who had so shortly before, vainly raised his 
feeble voice to quell the insurrection at the capi- 
tal, uttered the benediction ; and the Vivat pro. 
nounced by a priest, was re-echoed by innumer. 
able voices. Thusit ran: ‘‘O Lord, grant a happy 
and peaceful life, health of body and salvation of 
soul, thy good help in all things, success and 
victory over the wicked, to our orthodox, most 
glorious, and most Christian monarch, our great 
lord, crowned, raised te the supreme rank, and 
annointed with holy oil, Nicholas Paulovich, the 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias.” The 
Emperor walked forth in solemn procession, his 
brothers on either hand. As they came out of 
the sacred inclosure, Constantine looked up to 
the serene sky which smiled overhead. “ Broth- 
er,” said he to the Czar, ‘‘ what a beautiful day 
—not a cloud to be seen.” ‘ What had I to 
fear,” replied the Emperor, “had I not my con- 
ductor by my side?” Thus in the first moments 
of his supreme elevation, recognizing that he 
owed his elevation to the unwavering constancy 
of Constantine. 

So ended the drama of the Accession of 
Nicholas. His nature, and the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded, doubly pledged him 
to the maintenance of absolute power. How 
unflinchingly, on all occasions, and at every 
hazard that pledge has been redeemed, the his- 
tory of his reign of thirty years bears witness on 
every page: and the end thereof is not yet. 





The coronation had been at first appointed for 
that day, and Constantine had hurried from 
Warsaw, hoping to take his Imperial brother by 
surprise, and that their first meeting since their 
generous contest should be on his coronation 
day. No sooner were they perceived by the 
crowd than the air was rent with shouts of 
‘“Hurrah, the Emperor!” ‘ Hurrah, Constan- 
tine!” Eight months before, Nicholas had heard, 
with far other feelings, this last shout go up from 
the insurgent troops in the great square at St. 
Petersburg. Then it was a token of peril for 
himself and his crown; now it was the pledge 
for the ‘security of both. Constantine was at 
first surprised, and knitted his long white brows 
ever his keen blue eyes in momentary anger; 
but in a moment perceiving the purport of the 
shout, he smiled with satisfaction, and threw him- 
self into the arms of his brother and sovereign— 
upon whom he had himself conferred the Imperial 
dignity. 

On the 3d of September, the coronation was 
celebrated in the church of the Assumption, in 
view of the sacred picture, the palladium of 








WHY MY UNCLE WAS A BACHELOR. 
T had often occurred to me to speculate on the 
reason which could have induced my uncle 

to remain unmarried. He was of such a kindly 
temper, so chivalrous toward women, so keenly 
alive to domestic enjoyments, and withal such 
an earnest promoter of marriage in all his rela- 
tions and dependents, that it seemed to me per- 
fectly inexplicable. But for his kind offices, | 
am sure it would have been impossible for me to 
have induced my father to consent to my mar- 
riage with Maria; the cottage in which we live, 
furnished as it is, with its well-stocked garden 
and coach-house, was the wedding-present he 
made us; my sister Kate, too, what unhappiness 
he saved her by his kindness to Charlie Evans, 
who every one knows was something of a scape- 
grace! But my uncle saw the good in him which 
nobody else but Kate could discover, and had 
him down at his parsonage, and by his sweet and 
pious wisdom won him over to a steady and earn- 
est pursuit of his profession. And now people 
talk of his brilliant talents and say how much 
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Kate has done him ; but we all know who 
it was that gave him help and countenance just 
at the right moment, and we all love my uncle 
the more dearly for his good work. 

When I was still a lad, and Maria’s blue eyes 
had first turned my thoughts toward matrimony, 
it occurred to me to ask my mother in the course 
of one of our pleasant evenings alone together, 
why my uncle had never been married! 

A grave sadness came over my mother's face, 
and she softly shook her head, as she replied in 
a suppressed tone, ‘* Your uncle had a great sor- 
row in his youth, my dear; we must respect it. 
What it was, I do not know; he has never told 
me, and I have never asked him.” 

It was no matter of surprise to me to hear my 
mother speak thus; for, in spite of the gentle- 
ness of my uncle’s manners and his warm affec- 
tion, there was a dignity about him which ren- 
dered it impossible to intrude upon a confidence 
he did not offer. I felt that his sorrows were 
sacred, and never again made any attempt to gain 
information respecting them; although I could 
not refrain from a tender speculation as to the 
character of that grief which had deprived him 
of a happiness he was eminently calculated to 
enjoy. 

In the summer of eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, my uncle, according to his custom, came 
to spend a week with us. He was in fine health 
and spirits, and we and our children enjoyed the 
festival even more than usual. On the Friday 
evening, my uncle had been into town, and it 
was growing dusk when he returned. He came 
as usual into my study. I looked up on his en- 
trance to welcome him; but was struck by the 
pallor of his countenance, and by the traces of 
emotion which disturbed the tranquil dignity of 
his ordinary bearing. I placed a chair for him, 
and he sat down in silence—a silence which for 
some moments I felt almost afraid to break. At 
length [ said in a low voice, ‘‘ Has any thing oc- 
curred ta,distress you, Sir?” 

“No, Edward,” he replied, slowly and like 
one who has some difficulty in collecting his 
thoughts, ‘nothing that ought to distress me ; 
but I am very weak; my faith is very weak— 
and I heard it suddenly. I have heard to-night,” 
he continued after a pause, and speaking more 
continuously, ‘‘ of the death of a lady whom I 
used to know many years ago. She was young 
and full of life when I knew her. I have always 
thought of her as so young, so full of life, that 
the great change to death seems almost impos- 
sible. Edward, you will not think me wearisome 
if I speak to you of what was, long and long 
ago, before you were born, when your mother 
was still a child.” 

I assured him by my looks rather than by my 
words, of the interest with which I should listen. 
He sank again into silence ; but, after a consid- 
erable interval during which he seemed to be col- 
lecting his thoughts, he resumed, 

“My father, as you know, was the head of the 

branch of the great Northumberland fam- 
ily of the Watsons; my mother was a daughter 





of Sir George Mildmay of Cobham Hall. I refer 
to these circumstances, not from any pride that 
I take in having what is termed good blood in 
my veins, but merely because they exercised an 


important influence over my life. When a child; 
I was very much spoilt, for I was considered 
handsome and intelligent, and my mother was 
proud of me. She was a woman of few but 
strong affections and of a very decided will. My 
father, who had been a soldier, contented him- 
self with maintaining almost military discipline 
in his household, but left to my mother the in- 
ternal administration of affairs. Feeling uncon- 
sciously the superior activity of her mind, he al- 
lowed himself to depend, in all important mat- 
ters, on her judgment. They were united by a 
very strong attachment founded on a similarity 
of pr dices perhaps, in some cases 
—and favored not a little by the difference of their 
physical constitutions. The fine proportions of 
my father's figure, and his great manly beauty, 
gave him such a material superiority to my mo- 
ther—who was small and delicately made, and 
withal not handsome—that he with greater ease 
submitted to her moral supremacy; and, without 
knowing it, allowed his mind to be fed and guided 
by hers. For a long time I was an only child— 
your mother, as you know, is ten years younger 
than I—so that the absence of play-fellows and 
companions of my own age fostered—perhaps 
created—in me a pensive and meditative disposi- 
tion ; an inclination to dwell upon small incidents, 
to keep my emotions secret, to repress the out- 
ward show of feeling—but to feel only the more 
deeply. 

“T was brought up at Rugby, and the inde- 
pendent citizens of our rough school republic 
were the only associates of my boyhood. Dur- 
ing the holidays indeed my mother used to take 
me to Cobham Hall, the seat of my uncle Mild- 
may, where I used to see my cousin Grace, a 
girl of somewhat about my own age. But she 
was never away from her governess, and was so 
demure and ladylike that I was afraid to speak 
to her. My mother always expressed a great 
affection for Grace, and when she wrote to me 
at school, especially as I began to grow older, 
there was invariably some mention of her in her 
letters, as, ‘ Your cousin Grace, whom I saw yes- 
terday, sends her love ;’ or, ‘I went to Cobham 
a few days since ; they are all well, your cousin 
Grace is growing fast, her figure promises to be 
very fine, she hopes to see you soon and sends 
her love.’ And so matters went on, till the time 
came for me to leave Rugby, when my mother 
informed me that, as there was a good living im 
the family, she and my father and my uncle 
wished me to go into the church. 

“TI am sorry to say, Edward, that although | 
was then nineteen, I had never seriously thought 
of my future calling; my wants had always been 
carefully provided for; and, in the security of a 
contemplative I had glided down 
the stream of time with very little perception of 
the nobler portions of my nature, of my higher 
capacity for enjoyment and for suffering. My 
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mother’s proposal I acceded to without difficulty, 
and without any serious reflection. So, I went 
to Oxford, met many of my old Rugby associates 
there, and lived very much as I had lived before : 
only spending a little moremoney. But this was 
not to continue—I was to be roused from’ this 
spiritual torpor ; I was to Jearn what was in me. 
If the lesson was bitter, it was wholesome ; and 
I can re-echo that deep and wise saying of one 
of your modern poets, Edward, which is the fruit 
of suffering : 


“ * Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’ 


I went to spend part of the summer vacation of 
the year eighteen hundred and ten—I have good 
reason to remember the year—with a friend at 
his father’s house, a pleasant place in the neigh- 
borhood of Warwick. There were no field sports 
to beguile the time; and Topham and I were 
neither of us fond of study, so that we had some 
difficulty in disposing of our leisure. Colonel 
Topham, my friend’s father, was little better off 
in this respect than ourselves—he could hardly 
find occupation for himself during more than 
three or four hours in the morning, so it was with 
great exultation that, one afternoon on his return 
from Warwick, he brought us the intelligence 
that the Theatre was to be opened on the follow- 
ing Monday, and that it was announced that 
Mrs. Siddons would be passing through the town, 
and would play Catherine in Henry the Eighth 
for one night; of course he had secured places 
for all our party. Theatres were hardly then 
what they have become since—either the audience 
possessed less intellectual culture, and were satis- 
fied with less, or the actor understood his art 
better; at all events the amusement was very 
popular, and the announcement of the opening 
of a country theatre was a signal for a pleasurable 
excitement in the neighborhood. You may im- 
agine, then, how much the excitement was in- 
creased by the prospect of seeing the greatest 
actress of her own, perhaps of any time, of whose 
retirement people already began to talk. 

«I shall not attempt to describe to you what I 
should want words to convey—the suffering 
majesty of the wronged Catherine, almost divine 
as she appeared by the aide of the ranting Henry. 
She bore herself as if she knew that she was 
every inch a queen, her dignity giving a most 
moving pathos to her womanly tenderness ; while 
he, uncomfortable with padding and vainly en- 
deavoring to speak in a voice suitable to his arti- 
ficial proportions, rendered absurd the violent but 
ptincely tyrant of the poct. Such inequalities, 
painful as they are, are looked upon as matters 
of course in a country theatre. We had come to 
see Mrs. Siddons, and expected nothing but 
amusement from the blunders and 
sions of the rest of the company. My friends 
were familiar with most of the actors—several 
were native to the place—but the name of the 
actress who was to play Anne Boleyn had 
given rise to some speculation in our party. No 
one was acquainted with it, no one had seen the 





lady who bore it. When she entered, in he; 
graceful and modest costume, there was an jn. 
voluntary start of admiration through the house 
Any thing more lovely was never seen; an 
when she spoke, her words were delivered with 
propriety and intelligence, but in a subdued and 
rather timid tone, which added greatly to he; 
charm. We held our breaths, lest we should 
lose one tremor of her girlish voice. Catherine 
herself was almost forgotten in sympathy and 
pity for Anne Boleyn. 

“In the after-piece, the young actress played 
again. This time she had a part which entirely 
suited her: she had to play a spoilt child, sent to 
school to be taught manners. The character Was 
exactly suited to her years and to her taste. She 
acted without effort and with perfect success. 
It was evident that for the time she was livi ing in 
the scene. It was impossible to express delight 
while she was speaking and moving—we feared 
to lose one glance of the mischief-loving eyes, 
one toss of the beautiful head; but, when at last 
we burst out into loud applause, she looked round 
in amazement to see for whom the demonstration 
‘was meant, and when our renewed cries and the 
whispers of some one who stood near her con- 
vinced her that she was the object of our admira- 
tion, a look of bewilderment which hed much 
more of displeasure than of triumph in it, broke 
over her countenance ; she made a hasty saluta- 
tion ; and ran off the stage. 

“‘ Nobody thought, nobody spoke, of any thing 
but the beautiful actress. We soon learnt that 
she was niece to the manager, and was residing 
in the town with her mother, a widow, and three 
or four brothers and sisters. We went to th 
theatre whenever she acted. Mrs. Topham in- 
vited her to her house ; so did all the ladies in 
the neighborhood. In the morning she looked 
even more lovely than on the stage; she was 
hardly seventeen ; her complexion had the trans- 
parency and the variability of early youth ; in her 
mind and manners, the simple trustfulmess of the 
child was blended with the opening sensibilities 
of the woman. It is impossible to give you any 
idea of the elastic grace of her motions, of the 
marvelous and ever-changing expressions of her 
countenance—nothing that approached her could 
withstand her witchery. 

* As a natural consequence of her position and 
her singular beauty, Violet Elder was capricious 
and proud. She did not attempt to conceal her 
dislike of some of the forward coxcombs who 
pressed their attentions upon her, or her dis- 
pleasure at an ill-expressed or too open compli- 
ment. How it was, I know not; perhaps, be- 
cause my silent admiration was better suited to 
her taste ; perhaps, as I rather incline to think, 
from the natural kindness of her heart which led 
her to see the loneliness of mine, and to com- 
passionate the nervous tremor with which her 
presence inspired me, for these or other reasons 
she soon distin me and showed pleasure 
in conversing with me. She took me into her 
confidence, demanded little services of me, treated 
me as a friend, and invited me home to see her 
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mother, whom she loved with a devoted though 
sometimes dictatorial affection. If she looked 
lovely among the gay and wealthy where her only 
business was to be amused, how much more 
lovely did she appear in her simple home, the 
support and ornament of the humble household. 
Here, all pride, all restraint was lost in her affee- 
tion for her mother—a gentlewoman still eminent- 
ly handsome and not beyond the middle age—and 
in her cordial and playful love for her younger 
brothers and sisters. I must not dwell on this 
part of my story, though God knows I could 
linger over it for hours. 

“That I loved her with a true and earnest pas- 
sion, I need hardly tell you. She returned my 
love; I had the assurance from her own dear lips. 
After the term of my visit at Topham Court had 
expired, I took lodgings not far from Warwick, 
accounting to myself and te my mother for not 
going home by the necessity of reading for my 
approaching examination. My mother wrote to 
me frequently, and continually mentioned my 
cousin Grace. This I did not remark at the 
time, and merely read and replied to her letters in 
an absent manner. I was wrapt in the sweet 
delirium of a higher existence ; all that was gross 
and material about me seemed to be laid to rest. 
Violet was allin alltome. I had no thought, no 
apprehension for any thing except her. Creation 
seemed clothed in divine beauty; life, in its 
larger, fuller sense, was opening upon me, for I 
drank deep of the golden waters of love. 

“Thus passed half a year. I returned to Ox- 
ford, but we corresponded almost daily. I did 
not communicate any thing relative to Violet to 
my mother, from an instinctive apprehension, I 
suppose ; for certainly it was not the result of 
design. Besides, I never had been accustomed 
to speak of my feelings to her or to any one, and 
I was such a child in worldly matters that I had 
never yet formed any plans for the future. When 
I returned to Warwick at Christmas, however, 
Mrs. Elder gently required of me some explana- 
tion, some statement of my intentions. 
me that it was very much against her wish that 
her daughter had ever embraced the profession 
of the stage; that nothing but the representations 
of her brother-in-law and the necessities of her 
family had induced her to consent to her making 
use of her talents in this way; that it would be 
& very great happiness to her to see her united 
to me, convinced as she was of our mutual attach- 
ment ; that she felt the dangers of Violet's posi- 
tion, and was extremely anxious to place her in 
one more congenial to her tastes and better cal- 
culated to develop the softer portions of her 
character. She concluded by informing me that 
Violet had received an extremely advan’ 
offer of an in London, but that they 
had delayed accepting it until she had spoken 
with me. 

“I replied that I was just ready to take orders, 


that there was a good living waiting for me, and | day 


that I would write to my parents by that night’s 
post to request their consent. Mrs. Elder looked 
a little grave that evening, but Violet and I were 


She told’ 





perfectly happy. We sat talking of our future. 
I described to her the and the sur- 


rounding country ; spoke of my father, of my mo- 
ther, and of my grand relations at Cobham Hall. 
“The next day was also one of unmingled 


happiness. We walked in the bright winter 
weather along the hard roads, her brothers run- 
ning races past us. Her complexion assumed a 
more transparent brilliancy; her eyes sparkled 
with health and happiness. 

“ That night, when I returned to my lodgings, 
I found my mother waiting for me. She was 
white with passion. In unmeasured terms she 
upbraided me with dissimulation and every species 
of misconduct. In her anger she told me that 
my hand had long since been disposed of; that 
I was affianced to my cousin Grace; that she 
and her brother had settled it when we were both 

hild She inded me of the calling for 
which I was intended, and demanded if I thought 
an actress a fit wife for a clergyman and a Wat- 
son? At first her vehemence stunned me, and I 
listened in bewildered dismay ; but the contempt- 
uous mention of Violet roused the dormant pas- 
sions within me. I sternly and indignantly pro- 
tested that Violet was worthy of a much greater 
fortune than I could offer her. I declared that I 
would not be bound by a contract made without 
my knowledge. I asserted that I would make 
Violet my wife—that in the sight of Heaven'we 
were already united. My mother was in her 
turn astounded ; she had never suspected that I 
inherited so much of her own temper. From 
angry denunciation she turned to entreaty, to 
supplication. I met her in the same spirit. | 
begged her to see Violet—to judge for herself. 
She absolutely refused; and commanded me, if 
I valued her blessing, to attend her home on the 
morrow. 

“IT had been too long accustomed to obey her 
to refuse compliance, especially as she enforced 
her command by telling me of my father’s severe 
illness, and of his imperative desire to see me. 
Besides, I was frightened at the strength of my 
own passions, and hoped to be able to soften her, 
and to win my father to my side. 

“While my mother was dressing next morn- 
ing, and while the post-chaise in which we were 
to travel was waiting at the door, I ran down to 
Violet’s house. It was still very early, and I had 
to wait some minutes before Violet could see me. 
I had not been in bed nor had I closed my eyes 
all night. I suppose I looked very haggard, for 
she started when she saw me. 

“Ts any thing the matter?’ 

“*No, no, dearest; I am only come to say 
good-by. I am obliged to go to the North. My 
father is very ill, and wants to see me.’ 

“ Violet’s face brightened. She laid her hand 
lovingly on my arm. 

“+T am very sorry, love; but I hope he will 
soon be better, and that you will not be many 





8 gone. 

‘They were the last words I ever heard her 
speak. I could not bear her trustful tenderness ; 
my tears choked my utterance. 
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“How my mother detained my letters; how 
my uncle himself went to Warwick, saw Violet, 
appealed to her pride, told her that if I married 
her I should be disowned by my family, and 
ruined ; how by a thousand other false and cruel 
arguments they wrung from her a renunciation 
of my engagement to her, and at last induced her 
to send me back all my little presents, and all 
my letters, I never knew until long, long after- 
ward. She sent me a few lines—a little letter 
—with them, but I did not receive it at the time 
—not until long, long afterward. Though the 
things of which I speak are long past, though the 
paper is yellow with age, and the words traced 
in her pretty girlish hand are illegible, I know 
them by heart. 

‘«« Dearest—I shall never write to you again. 
I send you back your presents, and, what is much 
harder, your letters. Your mother and uncle 
are quite right. I never thought I was fit to be 
your wife. I wish you very, very happy. Do 
not think I blame you at all. God bless you. 
Perhaps I ought not to pray for you, but I can 
not help it yet; and I do not think my prayers 
can do youharm. You know how dearly [ loved 
you; but I do not love you now, since it would 
be your ruin. Oh! if I must become very wicked, 
if I must grow proud and sinful, still pray for me, 
you, who are so good, who are to live a pure and 
holy life, your prayers will be heard; and it can 
not do you harm to pray for me.—Vio_st Exper. 

«««P.S.—I hope you will marry your cousin, 
and that you will be happy.’ 

«I do not think my-mother, fertile as she was 
in expedients, could have succeeded in keeping 
me away from Violet, but for my father’s con- 
tinued and serious illness. As it was, I wrote 
again and again to Violet, and, as I received no 
answer, no explanation of the return of my let- 
ters, I was in a continual state of agitation. An 
idea of the truth—that my letters were detained 
—sometimes flashed across my mind ; but I found 
it hard to believe that my mother would have re- 
course to such means. At rare intervals I felt 
displeasure against Violet. At length, my father 
getting no better, but rather worse, the doctors 
ordered him to a warmer climate. I am not sure 
that my mother did not suggest the remedy ; she 
was certainly very eager in adopting it. 

** While we were in London on our way to the 
Continent, I insisted on going to Warwick. My 
mother made no difficulty; she was probably 
aware of the inutility of my visit. 

“When I reached the lodgings which the El- 
ders had occupied I found them empty, the thea- 
tre was closed, all the company were dispersed. 
The keeper of the lodgings informed me that 
Violet had been very ill; that she was gone to 
Scotland—she believed, to fulfill an engagement. 
We were to sail for Italy on the morrow. To 
follow her was impossible, and the woman could 
give me no clew to her address. It was even a 
comfort to know that Violet had been ill; that 
might be the reason of my letters remaining un- 
answered. Her mother, too, would probably be 
offended at the refusal of my parents to sanction 





our engagement. Violet had been very ill, the 
landlady said, for three weeks. She had had a 
fever, and they had cut off nearly all her beautify 
hair. She used to ery out and talk wildly when 
she was ill; but her mother nursed her herself, 
and ellewed no one else to go into the room, 
She was almost well before she went away. She 
uséd to go out in a carriage, and she revived and 
smiled again, too; but, somehow, there seemed 
a weight on her spirits: it wasn’t her old smile 
—but then she had been very ill. 

“ Perhaps the woman had connected Violet's 
illness with me. "Women have an intuitive per- 
ception of such matters. At first she was very 
cold and little disposed to be communicative. 
But I suppose my own countenance bore some 
trace of the suffering I had undergone. Perhaps 
she saw in me something that moved her com- 
passion; be that as it may, she threw off the 
constraint she had at first put upon herself, told 
me many touching details of Violet’s weakness, 
and permitted me to visit the room where I had 
so often sat with her. She also gave me a braid 
of the hair which had been cut off; how she 
came to have it I don’t know ; I have sometimes 
hoped it might have been left with her for me. 

‘TI accompanied my parents to Italy with re- 
assured spirits. Violet loved me, and my heart 
was strong within me. I would make the best 
use of my time while I was abroad, and if on our 
return my mother still refused her consent, | 
would be able to support my wife by my exertions. 
Time and distance seemed as nothing. A little 
year and Violet would be mine. But the year 
lengthened into two. My father slowly declined; 
he pined to see home again, and we set out on 
our journey. But he was never more to set his 
foot on English ground: he died at Naples, and 
there he lies buried. 

‘When my mother had a little recovered from 
the shock, she, my sister and I set out on our 
return. Perhaps in that saddened state of her 
feelings she might have softened toward Violet, 
but it was now too late. 

“ During our stay in Italy I had heard of Violet 
only in her public character. I had heard of her 
appearance in London, and of her triumph. My 
college friend, Topham, wrote me accounts of 
her. He told me she was surrounded by ad- 
mirers, among whom there were more than one 
of rank and station, who aspired. to her hand; 
but he said that she was grown very haughty ; 
more beautiful than ever—unquestionably more 
beautiful, but strangely proud, disdainful, and 
willful. He confessed that she had treated him 
with marked, and with what he considered, super- 
cilious coldness. Topham was by no means the 
person to whom I could confide the secret of my 
affection. He belonged to the class of young 
men who have no depth of feeling themselves, 
and whose system of honor has no reference to 
any thing beyond the opinion of the narrow cin . 
in which they move. I imagined that Violet 
knew the strength and constancy of my love, 
that she had faith in me, and for my sake assumed 
this repulsive manner to her suitors. Knowing 
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her trustful tenderness, and abundant affection, 
this seemed to me nothing but a vail with which 
she sought.to hide the sufferings of her heart. I 
panted for the moment when I should see her 
once more, face to face, and tell her all I had 
endured and hoped. 

“ My uncle, Sir George, met us on our arrival 
in London. We were to stay at a house which 
he then occupied in Grosvenor Street ; my aunt 
and my cousin Grace were also there, and George 
Mildmay, a fine boy of seventeen, just returned 
from Eton. After the first emotions of meeting 
were over, the ladies withdrew together; my 
uncle retired to his library; and George and I 
were left to ourselves. I could not help looking 
with admiration at the handsome, intelligent face, 
and listening with surprise to the masterly manner 
in which my cousin, whom I had never thought 
of but as rather a spoilt boy, dealt out the news 
of the town. 

“*You'll like to see what’s doing at the 
theatres, I dare say,’ said he, when a pause in 
the conversation suggested the introduction of a 
new subject, ‘we'll run down to Drury Lane by- 
and-by, if you like; not that there’s any thing 
worth looking at in the vray of women. It was 
a monstrous shame of Wcodhouse to run off with 
our little Sultana.’ 

“* With whom? inquired I, mechanically. 

“Why, the very princess and fairy queen of 
actresses, the brightest eyes—the loveliest hair— 
such a glorious laungh—and a foot and ankle that 
were delightful to look at. It’s a splendid thing 
for her. Woodhouse has somewhere about four 
thousand a year in esse, and double as much in 
posse; though to be sure so he ought, for he’s a 
slap and dash fellow. They say he’s growing 
tired of his prize already, and she’s so confound- 
edly cold and proud; but you know her; you 
were at Warwick when she came out.’ 

“Yes, I did know her. [ had known ever 
since he began to speak, of whom he was talking, 
but the sudden and unexpected blow had stunned 
me, and I was glad to let him rattle on. Violet, 
my Violet-—she whom I had never for one mo- 
ment ceased to love—she, my own tender Violet 
—married, and married to such a man! 

“The boy talked on, retailing all the town 
gossip respecting her who dwelt in my heart’s- 
core. An irrepressible desire to see her, to as- 
sure myself of the extent of my misery, came 
over me. I asked the boy where she lived ; he 
replied by mentioning a street not far distant. 
How I broke from him, I don’t know, nor does it 
matter now; I only know that I hurried to the 
street which he had named, and almost by in- 
stinct found the house. 

“T must have inquired for Violet by her name, 
for I was admitted—in a minute I found myself 
in her presence. The room was luxuriously 
furnished ; Violet sat beside a lady, probably a 
visitor, on a sofa. She looked eminently hand- 
some, but with a beauty different to that which I 
had loved; her carriage was more stately, and 
there was something haughty in her expression ; 
her dress, too, had lost the girlish simplicity 
Vou. VIII.—No. 47.—2U 














which was familiar tome. It was but for a brief 
space that I could gaze upon her unobserved— 
and at the time I was conscious of none of these 
things ; but all, even to the minutest details of 
her dress, were stamped on my recollection with 
the truth and vigor of a daguerreotype picture. 
Oh how often have I wept over that vision, so 
gloriously lovely, but even then marred and 
sullied by the world! 

* Violet looked up and perceived me. The 
rich color fled from her cheeks, the pupils of her 
eyes dilated, her whole countenance assumed an 
expression of horror and despair, her lips trem- 
bled with the attempt to form a sound, and she 
half stretched out her arms toward me. The 
sight of her emotion overwhelmed me. I trem- 
bled from head to foot; something I believe I 
said, or strove to say, and hurried from the house. 
In that gaze I had read her soul and she mine! 
in the electric shock of spirits hers had revealed 
its depths to me as clearly and as truly as a land- 
scape is shown in the instantaneous flood of 
lightning. I knew her story then, as truly by 


| instinet as afterward I knew it by facts; yet, in 


all the heart-struggle of that dreadful time, it was 
a comfort, it was a triumph to me to feel that 
even as I had loved Violet, Violet had loved me. 

“T forced from my mother the confession of 
her interference ; I compelled her to acknowledge 
the means she had employed to keep us apart; I 
extracted from my uncle an account of his inter- 
view with Violet ; I saw how his heart had almost 
softened to her youth and tender love ; in short, 
I gained such comfort as was left me—the 
memory of Violet, in all her innocent beauty and 
trustful affection ; but I never sought to see her 
again. 

“Years went on; her husband’s fortune was 
dissipated by his lavish expenditure. Violet was 
compelled to return to the stage; her beauty 
drew upon her the misery of many admirers ; her 
actions did not escape censure. Her husband 
died, and she married a second time. Her 
children—for she had two whom she must have 
loved with all the ardor of her nature—turned 
out badly; they were both boys. Sorrow and 
even poverty darkened her declining days ; bodily 
suffering was added to mental disquietude ; but 
I have heard, from those on whom I can depend, 
that she Jearned the lesson sorrow and trial are 
sent to teach—that sheput away the world from 
her heart, that she died in hope, and rests in 

ace. 

“Since the winter when I last beheld her, in 
the pride of her young womanhood, eight-and- 
thirty years have passed. She has fallen asleep, 
and my pilgrimage is nearly ended ; but never 
on one day of those eight-and-thirty years have I 
ceased to pray for her; morning and evening I 
have prayed for her, and many a time besides. 
It was of the innocent girl that I thought, but it 
was for the suffering woman that I prayed. My 
mother earnestly strove to awaken in me some 
affection which might replace the remembrance 
of Violet. Had her fate been happier, I can not 
tell what might have been moved within me ; but 
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I had so entirely loved her, and I knew her to 
be set in the midst of so many and great dangers 
that I could think of her, alone. 

“ She is gone where the children of the Father 
shall at length be pure and holy—where the 
sorrows and misapprehensions of this world shall 
be scattered like mists before the risen sun— 
where I hope to see her; the same, yet more 
beautiful in the majesty of completed suffering.” 

My uncle ceased, and large tears rolled slowly 
down his cheeks. He died after three years, 
strong in the faith in which he had lived. A 
locket, containing some curls of auburn hair, and 
a letter the characters of which were illegible, 
were found on his breast. We did not remove 
them ; and beside the porch of his little country 
church we reverently laid him to rest, with these 
remembrances of her whom he had loved so ten- 
derly and truly. 





ABOARD A SPERM-WHALER. 
We dare say the reader is sufficiently familiar 
with the many-times-told story of the Green- 
land whale-fishery, but we may be permitted to 
doubt whether he knows much about the sperm- 
whale, and its capture in the far-off South Seas. 
We therefore invite him to accompany us on 
board a whaler, on its cruising station—and to do 
this he need not quit his cushioned arm-chair by 
the parlor fire—and we will show him the whole 
art and mystery of capturing che sperm or cacha- 
lot whale 
But before stepping on board, it may be as well 
to say a few words about the South-sea whalers 
and their equipment. These vessels are not old 
double-sided tubs like the Greenlandmen, but 
smart, well-formed, thoroughly rigged ships and 
barques of 300 to 400 tons, manned by a crew 
of which at least three-fourths are prime A. Bs. 
These ships make voyages which frequently oc- 
cupy three years, and which call into exercise the 
utmost degree of nautical skill, both scientific and 
practical. During this prolonged voyage, the 
mariners generally make the acquaintance of for- 
eign people of all colors and all degrees of civili- 
zation, in the South Sea Isles, the eoast of South 
America, the Indian Archipelago, &c., and find 
abundant exercise for every manly virtue—cour- 
age, endurance, patience, and energy, all being 
absolutely requisite, together with no small amount 
of real talent on the part of the commanding-offi- 
cers. The South-seaman surpasses all merchant 
vessels in the very romantic nature of its service. 
It roves round the globe ; and in the vast Pacific 
Ocean sails to and fro, and from island to island, 
for years at a spell. The crew employed in such 
a service, if they only possess the ordinary intelli- 
gence of seamen, can not fail to have their powers 
of observation sharpened, their reasoning facul- 
ties called into exercise, and their whole mental 
development stimulated. Accordingly, sperm- 
whalers are remarkably shrewd intelligent men ; 
close observers of the phenomena of nature so 
liberally exhibited in their ocean pathways; and 
altogether noble specimens of seamen. 
On the deck of a sperm-whaler, there is a plat- 





form to receive the portions of the whale taken 
on board, and at the mainmast-head are strong 
pulleys, called the cutting blocks and falls, which 
are used to hoist the blubber, &c., on board by 
aid of the windlass. There is also on deck a 
square brick erection, a little abaft the foremast, 
made to support a couple of great iron caldrons, 
called try-pots, in which the blubber is boiled 
Adjoining them is a copper cooler; and every 
possible precaution is adopted to guard against 
accidents from fire. The number of casks carried 
by a South-seaman is very great, and the sizes 
vary up to nearly 350 gallons. The crew gener- 
ally have abundance of fresh water till the cargo 
is nearly full; and besides the casks, there are 
four large iron tanks. Indeed, we have been in- 
formed that recently the South-seamen have been 
entirely fitted with iron tanks for the oil, and 
carry no more barrels than are requisite for the 
supply of fresh water, which in some instances 
is also kept in iron tanks. 

On a somewhat similar system to that adopted 
in the Greenland trade, the officers and crew of 
South-seamen are paid for their services, not in 
fixed wages, but in a certain percentage on the 
cargo—thus stimulating them to obtain as large 
a freight in as short a period as possible, and 
insuring the best exertion of their energies for 
mutual advantage. The lay, or share of the cap- 
tain, is, on the average, about one-thirteenth of 
the value of the cargo; and an able seaman gets 
about the one-hundred-and-sixtieth part for his 
portion. The entire crew, including master, 
mates, surgeon, harpooners, &c., amount to from 
thirty to forty men. A supply of provisions for 
three years and upward is taken out; and the 
arrangements now made for the preservation of 
health are so judicious, that scurvy is of very 
rare occurrence. South-seamen are remarkably 
clean ships—the reverse of the popular notion 
concerning whalers ; within a few hours after the 
capture of a whale, the vessel and crew exhibit 
no signs of the temporary disorder the cutting-up 
necessarily occasions. 

A South-seaman usually carries five swift 
boats, thirty feet in length, built of light materials, 
and shaped both ends alike, in order that they 
may with greater readiness be backed from the 
vicinity of a dangerous whale ; they are steered 
with a long oar, which gives a much greater and 
more decided command over a boat than a rud- 
der. Five long oars propel each boat, the row- 
locks in which they play being muffled, in order 
to approach the destined victim without noise 
Sockets in the floor of the boat receive the oars 
when apeak. As these whale-boats are thin in 
the timbers, for the sake of buoyancy and speed, 
they very frequently get shattered by blows from 
the fins, flukes, and tail of the whale attacked ; 
and consequently their crews would inevitably 
perish, were it not for a contrivance which we 
think can not be too generally known to all who 
go a-boating either on business or pleasure. Life- 
lines are fixed at the gunwales of the boat ; and 
when an accident causes her to fill, the oars are 
lashed athwart by aid of these lines, and although 
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she may be quite submerged, still she will not | lent quality for the table. 


sink, but bear up her crew until rescue arrives. 
We are sure that were this simple expedient 
known and adopted by merchant seamen and 
others, many hundreds of lives would be saved 
every year; for it is rarely that a boat is swamped 
so rapidly that there is not time to lash the oars 
athwart her gunwale. 

And now, reader, please to step on board the 
sperm-whaler. Weare cruising somewhere in the 
great PacificOcean. Ourshipisclean from stemto 
stern—from try-works to cutting-falls; our boats 
are hanging ready to be launched at a moment’s 
notice; keen eyes are sweeping the horizon in 
every direction, and sharp ears are anxiously lis- 
tening for the anticipated cry of ‘“‘There she 
spouts !”—for we are sailing along the edge of 
a current, and sperm-whales are known to be in 
the vicinity. It is early morning, with a fine 
working-breeze; and if you will take your sta- 
tion with us on the cross-trees—or, if that is too 
lofty an elevation, on the foretop beneath them— 
we will point out to you the well-known indica- 
tions of sperm-whales being hereabouts. First 
of all, you probably glance, with a sort of won- 
dering smile, at the queer-looking machine at the 
cross-trees overhead. Well, that is the crow’s- 
nest ; but its tenant is not a feathered creature, 
but a tarry, oily, old Salt, who is the look-out 
man for the nonce, and whose keen gray eye, 
even while he refills his cheek with a fresh plug, 
is fixed with absorbing attention on yonder tract 
of water, where he seems to expect every instant 
to see a whale rise and spout. The crow’s-nest, 
as you perceive, is composed of a framework in 
the shape of a cask, covered with canvas, and 
furnished with a bit of seat and other little con- 
veniences, to accommodate the look-out, and, 
when necessary, shelter him in some measure 
from the weather, as he frequently has to remain 
long aloft at atime. We believe, however, that 
South-seamen do not use, nor require, the crow’s- 
nest so much as the Greenlandmen. 

Now, look around, and mark what vast fields 
there are of the Sally-man, and of Medusa of all 
kinds, and observe the numerous fragments of 
cuttle-fish floating about, remnants of the recent 
meals of the cachalot; and, above all, see the 
great smooth tracts of oily water, which show 
that a party of whales has passed over this por- 
tion of the ocean’s surface not very long ago. 
Ah! you admire the countless flocks of birds 
hovering close by the ship. Yes, they are in 
unusual numbers, for they know by instinct that 
they will soon obtain abundance of food. But | 
for one bird in the air, there are a thousand fish | 
just beneath the surface. See! for hundreds 
of yards on every side of the ship, the wa- 
ter is literally blackened with albacores. They 
have attended us for many weeks, and will not 
be got rid of, unless a strong wind drives the ship 
along at a very rapid rate. They swim sociably 
along with us from one cruising-ground to an- 
other, and can be captured by hook and line with 
the greatest ease. They are fine fellows, aver- 
aging some four feet in length, and are of excel- | 


Watch them frighten- 
ing the poor little flying-fish into the air! The 
latter are soon snapped up by the hovering birds, 
or are seized and devoured by the voracious alba- 
cores, the moment their feeble powers of flight 
are exhausted, and they drop helpless into the 
sea again. The albacores, too, have a very terrible 
enemy in turn—nothing less than the sword-fish, 
many of which corsairs make a rush, from time 
to time, through the dense droves of albacores, 
and transfix them, one or two together, with 
their long projecting swords, off which the slain 
albacores are then shaken and devoured by their 
ruthless enemy. It sometimes happens that the 
sword-fish misses his aim, and drives his weapon 
into, and even through a ship’s side, to the great 
danger of the vessel. 

Ha! our old look-out man sees a sign! Now 
he hails the deck. ‘‘There she blows! there she 
spouts!” What lungs the old fellow has!. Hark 
to what follows. ‘ Where away ‘” sharply cries 
the officer on deck. ‘‘ A school of whales broad 
off the lee-bow, sir!” ‘+ Main-yard aback! &c. 
Out boats!” ‘There she blows again! There 
she flukes!” ‘ How far off!” ‘‘Three miles, 
sir! There she breaches.” ‘“ Be lively, men! 
Lower away!” ‘All clear, sir! Lower ‘away 
it is!” ‘Cast off falls !—unhook !—out oars! 
—give way, men!” 

You will please to bear in mind, worthy com- 
panion, that you and we are now seated some- 
where in the boat, as it pulls away, “ With 
measured strokes, most beautiful!” and that we 
shall consequently see whatever takes place. 
Meanwhile, let us take advantage of the interval 
which must intervene ere the whale we pursue is 
within harpoon’s reach, to enlighten you a little 
about sperm-whales generally. The cachalot or 
sperm-whale is one of the largest of all the ceta- 
cean tribe, not unfrequently attaining the length 
of 60 feet : there is an authenticated instance of 
a sperm-whale 76 feet in length, and 38 feet in 





girth—a leviathan among leviathans! The fe- 
male cachalot does not attain much more than 
half the size of the male, and yet gives birth to 
young ones 14 feet in length, and of proportion- 
ate girth. The average yield of oil is about eighty 
barrels for a full-grown male, and twenty-five for 
a female. The cachalot is black in color, but is 
occasionally spotted with white toward the tail. 
The head is one-third the entire length of the 
creature, and is of a square form, with a very 
blunt snout. The body is round, or nearly so, 
and tapers much toward the tail. The fins are 
triangular shaped, and very small ; but the tail is 
of immense size, very flexible, and of tremendous 
power. When the animal strikes it flatly on the 
water, the report is like that of a small cannon. 
When used in propulsion, the tail is bent back 
beneath the body, and then sprung out again ; 
when aiming at a boat or other object, it is bent 
sharply, and strikes the object by its recoil. The 
eyes are placed far back in the head, and well 
protected by integuments, They do not meas- 








ure more than two inches in length by one in 
breadth, and have small power of gazing in ay 
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oblique direction. The tongue is small, and can 
not be protruded ; but the gullet or throat is quite 
in proportion to the bulk of the animal, so that it 
could easily swallow a man ; and this fact clearly 
disposes of the skeptical objection to the Scrip- 
ture narrative of the prophet Jonah. The expan- 
sion of a pair of jaws nearly a score of feet in 
length must be a startling sight! The lower jaw 
appears slender in comparison with the vast bulk 
of the upper one. 

The greater part of the head of the sperm- 
whale is composed of soft parts, called junk and 
case. The junk is oily fat; and the case is a 
delicate fluid, yielding spermaceti in large pro- 
portion. The teeth of the cachalot appear mainly 
on the lower jaw, projecting about two inches 
through the gum, and they are solid ivory, but 
without enamel. The black skin of this whale is 
destitute of hair, and possesses such a peculiar 
alkaline property, that seamen use it in lieu of 
soap. The lard or blubber beneath it varies from 
four to fourteen inches in thickness, and is per- 
fectly white and inodorous. What whalers term 
schools are assemblages of female cachalots in 
large numbers—from twenty to a hundred, to- 
gether with their young, called calves, and piloted 
by one or more adult males, called bulls. The 
females are called cows. As a general rule, full- 
grown males either head the schools or roam 
singly; sometimes a number of males assemble 
in what is called a drove. 


And now let us revert to the chase we are 


engaged in. See! the school has taken the 
alarm, and is off at the rate of eight miles or 
more an hour. Is it not a beautiful and exciting 
spectacle to watch these huge monsters tearing 
along on the surface of the water, spouting vapor 
from their spiracles like steam from the valve of 
a steamboat, and leaving a creamy wake behind 
them, almost equal to that of a ship. Their 
movement is easy and majestic, their heads being 
carried high out of the water, as though they 
were conscious of being the monarchs of old 
Ocean. See, again! there is a sperm of the 
largest size, which has just leaped so as to show 
its entire bulk in the air—almost like a ship in 
size. What a crash and whirl of foam as it falls 
into its native element! But we gain on one 
fine fellow, which our headsman is steering for. 
Ay, now we are within fair striking distance, and 
a harpoon is hurled by the brawny arm of the 
harpooner in the bows, and pierces deep into the 
cachalot’s side. A second follows; and the 
wounded animal gives a convulsive plunge, and 
then starts off along the surface at astonishing 
speed, dragging our boat along with it. You 
observe that the whale-line runs through a groove 
lined with lead, and is secured round a logger- 
head. The 200 fathoms of line will soon be all 
out, for the whale is preparing to sound, or dive 
deep beneath the surface. There he sounds ; 
and the practiced harpooner has already bent on 
a second line to the end of the first. Well, he 
can not possibly remain above an hour beneath 
the surface, and probably will reappear very 
soon. Just as we thought; and now we must 





haul gently alongside, the officer in command 
standing with his formidable lance poised ready 
to dart on the first opportunity. That blow is 
well planted; more succeed, and already the 
victim is in its last flurry. Our watchful rowers 
back water, to be beyond reach of a blow from 
the expiring monster’s tail or flukes. He now 
spins round, spouting his life-blood, and crimson- 
ing the sea far and near; now he turns over on 
his side, and the cheers of the men proclaim their 
easy victory. 

While preparations are making to tow the dead 
cachalot to the ship, permit us to impart a little 
further information concerning the chase and 
capture of the sperm-whale. You have beheld 
a very easy capture; but not unfrequently the 
cachalot makes a most determined resistance, and 
with every appearance of being actuated by re- 
venge, as well as by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, attempts to seize and destroy a boat with 
its jaws. In this it frequently succeeds. At 
other times, it sweeps its tail rapidly through the 
air, and suddenly bringing it down on a boat, cuts 
the latter asunder, and kills some of the crew, or 
whirls them to a great distance. Occasionally, 
so far from fleeing from approaching boats, as 
the Greenland whale almost invariably does, the 
terrible cachalot will boldly advance to attack 
them, rushing open-mouthed, and making every 
effort to crush or stave them. Often will the 
cachalot turn on its side or back, and project its 
long lower jaw right over a boat, so that the ter- 
rified crew have to leap overboard, oars in hand 
Sometimes it rushes head-on at the boat, splin- 
tering it beyond repair, or overturning it with all 
on board. But what shall we say to a cachalot 
attacking the ship itself, and actually coming off 
victor? An enormous cachalot rushed head-on, 
and twice struck the American sperm-whale ship 
Essex, so as to stave in the bows, and the ship 
was lost, the crew barely having time to escape 
in the boats! We refer the reader who desires 
to know more of the peculiar habits of the sperm- 
whale, to the books of Herman Melville, the 
American sailor-author, and of Mr. Bennett 
We may say a few words more, however, on the 
subject of the dangers incident to the capture of 
the cachalot. The harpooner, especially, is liable 
to be entangled in coils of the line as it runs out 
after a whale is struck, and to be then dragged 
beneath the surface ; and even although the line 
is severed at the moment by the ax kept in read- 
iness, the man is usually gone. Yet more ap- 
palling is the calamity which occasionally befalls 
an entire crew, when the struck whale is diving 
perpendicularly. It has happened repeatedly on 
such an occasion, that the line has whirled round 
the loggerhead, or other fixture of the boat ; and 
that in the twinkling of an eye, almost ere 2 
prayer or ejaculation could be uttered, the boat, 
crew, and all, have been dragged down into the 
depths of ocean! Such, too, is the pressure of 
the water upon a boat when it descends to a cer- 
tain depth, that on being drawn to the surface 
again, it will not float, owing to the fluid being 
forced into the pores of the planks, not only by 
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the mere density of the ocean, but also by the 
rapid rate at which the whale has dragged it. It 
has happened many a time, that a boat at a dis- 
tance from the ship has been seen to disappear 
suddenly, pulled bodily down by a harpooned 
whale, not a vestige of boat or crew being ever 
seen on the surface again! If we regard whal- 
ing merely as a manly hunt or chase, quite apart 
from its commercial aspects, we think it is far 
more exciting, and requires more nerve and more 
practiced skill, and calls into exertion more ener- 
gy, more endurance, more stout-heartedness, than 
the capture of any other creature—not even ex- 
cepting the lion, tiger, or elephant. 

But let us return to our own captured cachalot. 
You perceive that the men on board the ship are 
preparing to receive it. They have placed some 
short spars outside the vessel to facilitate opera- 
tions, and have removed a dozen feet of the bul- 
wark in front of the platform to which we before 
directed attention. The cutting-falls are also all 
ready, and the ship itself is hove-to. We will 
anticipate what ensues, and describe it for you. 
The dead whale floats buoyantly—although in 
some rare instances it will sink—alongside the 
ship, where it is well secured, and a stage is 
slung over the vessel’s side, from which the offi- 
cers overlook and direct operations, &c. The 
blubber between the eye and pectoral fin is cut 
through with the spade, which is a triangular- 
shaped instrument, as sharp as a razor, attached 
to a long shaft or handle. A man now gets upon 
the whale—his boots being spiked te prevent 
slipping—and fixes the hook of the falls to it. 
The windlass is then manned, and lifts up the 
detached blubber, the spades cutting away and 
the whale slowly turning over at the same time. 
The strip of blubber thus in course of separation 
is about four feet in breadth, and is called a 
blanket-piece. It is cut in a spiral direction, and 
lowered on deck when it reaches up to the head 
of the cutting-falls. Fresh hold is then taken, 
and the operation is continued until the whale is 
entirely flenshed. If the whale is a small one, 
the whole of the head is at once cut off, and 
hoisted bodily on deck; but if a large one, its 
important parts are separately secured. Finally, 
the skeleton is cut adrift, to float or sink, as may 
happen. The entire operation occupies at least 
ten hours, if the whale is very large. 

During this cutting-up affair, the water far and 
near is red with blood, and great flocks of petrels, 
albatrosses, &c., hover about to pick up the float- 
ing mersels. Swarms of sharks also never fail 
to attend; and so voracious are these creatures, 
that the men have to strike at them with their 
spades, to prevent them from devouring the whale 
piecemeal, ere its remains are abandoned to fish 
and fowl as their legitimate prey. Although the 
whalers generally kill many sharks orsuch occa- 
sions, it is said that if a man slips from the car- 
cass of the whale into the midst of these devour- 
ers, they seldom attempt to injure him. Person- 
ally, however, we can not say that we should 
like to put the generosity of Messieurs Sharks to 








such a test, 





The blubber is carefully separated from the bits 
of flesh which may adhere to it preparatory to 
boiling, an operation first undergone by the head 
matter, which is kept distinct from the body mat- 
ter—the former yielding spermaceti, the latter 
sperm-oil. The scraps, or refuse matter from the 
oil, themselves supply the furnace with fuel, burn- 
ing clearly, and emitting intense heat. This ope- 
ration is called trying-out, and is only dangerous 
when proper precaution is not used to prevent 
water from falling into the boiling oil, or by care- 
lessly throwing in wet blubber; in which cases 
the caldrons may overflow very suddenly, and 
every thing be in flames together. From the 
try-works the oil is conveyed to the coolers, and 
thence to the casks; and a good-sized whale, in 
favorable weather, may be cut up and converted 
into oil, &c., within a couple of days. 

The spectacle of trying-out on a dark night is 
exceedingly impressive. There is the ship, slow- 
ly sailing along over the pathless ocean, the fur- 
nace roaring and producing lurid flames that illu- 
mine the surrounding waves, the men passing 
busily to and fro, and dense volumes of black 
smoke continually rising in the air and drifting 
to leeward. Trying-out in a gloomy midnight 
has a touch even of sublimity about it; and we 
can conceive the feelings of awe and terror it 
would inspire in a spectator beholding the ghastly 
show for the first time from the deck of another 
ship. We think it is Herman Melville who com- 
pared the crew of a sperm-whaler, on such an 
occasion, to a party of demons busily engaged in 
the celebration of some unhallowed rite ; nor is 
this fancy at all outrageous, to our thinking. 
What a picture might a painter of genius make 
of the scene ! 

And now, reader, we hope you do not begrudge 
the time spent with us aboard a sperm-whaler? 
But we crave the favor of your company, or 
rather, in Shakspearian language, we say, ‘lend 
us your ear” yet a little longer. Certain an- 
nouncements appeared recently in the papers 
concerning improved methods of killing the levi- 
athans of the deep. First in order was a simple 
and presumably effective plan for projecting the 
harpoon into the body of the whale. A small 
cannon or swivel was fixed in the bow of the 
boat, so as to be capable of being raised or de- 
pressed, and to turn on its pivot in any required 
direction. The harpoon was fired from this gun 
at the object—with a few fathoms of small chain 
attached, so that no injury would result to the 
whale-line itself in the act of firing. This scheme 
appears to have been well received for its appa- 
rent feasibility ; but whether it has, on fair prae- 
tical trial, been found to fall short of what was 
expected from it, we are unable to state. Its 
advantages were expected to be the following :— 
The harpoon could be fired from such a distance, 
that there would not be any necessity of approach- 
ing dangerously near the anjmal at the outset ; 
and the force of its projection would be such, that 
the harpoon would be certain to be firmly planted, 
and very probably might penetrate a vital part, 
and nearly kill the whale at a blow. 
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A yet more important and extraordinary inno- | 
vation is that which was proposed some two 
years ago, and is now again attracting new at- | 
tention—being nothing less than whaling by | 
electricity. The electricity is conveyed to the | 
body of the whale from an electro-galvanic battery 
contained in the boat, by means of a metallic | 
wire attached to the harpoon, and so arranged as 
to re-conduct the electric current from the whale | 
through the sea to the machine. This machine | 
is stated to be capable of throwing into the body | 
of the whale such strokes of electricity as would | 
paralyze in an instant its muscles, and deprive | 
it of all power of motion, if not actually of | 
life. 

Should all we are told about this whaling by | 
electricity be true, a marvelous change will take | 
place in the fishery. The danger of attacking | 
and killing the cachalot will be reduced to its | 
minimum ; few or no whales which have once 
received the fatal galvanic shock will escape ; the | 
time consumed in their capture will probably not | 
average the tenth of what it does at present ; and | 
the duration of the ship’s voyage will be materially | 
shortened, for there will be no limit to the suc- 
cess of the chase, and the rapidity with which | 
the cargo will be made up, except the time which | 
now, as always, will be absolutely necessary to | 
boil down the blubber. But how long will the | 
supply of cachalots be sufficient, under the new | 
system, to yield remunerative freights! We 
know that the sperm-whale has already been 


| 


—_—____ 


other animal oil. Spermaceti is a transparent 
| fluid when first extracted from the whale, but it 
becomes concrete when exposed to a cold temper- 
| ature, or placed in water. It is found in all parts 
of the whale, but chiefly in the head and the 


| dorsal hump. After being prepared, it is cast in 


| moulds for sale in the shops, and is chiefly used 
for making candles. Formerly, as Shakspe are 
tells us, it was considered to possess curative 
properties— 
The sovereign’st thing on earth 

Is spermaceti for an inward bruise. 
The teeth yield i ivory, which always sells at a re 
munerative price. Lastly, there is the rare and 
mysterious substance called ambergris—the origin 
of which was long a problem, which even the 
learned could not solve. It is now known to be 
a kind of morbid excrescence produced in the in- 
testines of the cachalot, and in no other species 
|of whale. It is sold as a perfume, fetching five 
dollars an ounce when pure, and rare in the 
| market even at that price. When found floating 
|on the sea, it has undoubtedly been voided by 
the cachalot, or has drifted from it when the body 
became decomposed after death. 





CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


ROFESSOR WILSON, it is generally un- 
derstood, is now retired forever from public 
life; it is feared also from the full exercise and 


| command of his brilliant faculties. He is lying 


seriously thinned in some localities, and that a | on the verge of the western horizon, a great but 


certain time—perhaps much longer than whalers | troubled sun, shining amid rainy clouds, and ere 
and naturalists reckon—is necessary for whales | the luminary pass away, and while yet he hangs 
to grow to a profitable size. Now, the electric | “‘ low but mighty still,’ we are tempted to utter 


battery, according to our authorities, being so | at once our admiration of his splendor, and our 


deadly in its application, we should suppose that 
when a whaler falls in with a large school of | 
cachalots, and sends out all his boats, each 
armed with a battery, they will be able to kill per- 
haps thrice the present maximum number (five), 
which can be secured at one chase and attack, 
and in one-fifth of the usual time. If they do 
this, it matters little whether they can secure all | 
the dead whales for cutting up—the animal is at 
any rate destroyed, and years must elapse ere 
another will have grown to take its place in the 
ocean. To drop this speculation, however, we 
may at least reasonably conclude, that the cap- 
ture of sperm-whales will become a matter of 
more certainty and greater expedition than it is 
at present; and if the number does not rapidly 
diminish year by year—although we seriously 
anticipate’ that it will—the price of sperm-oil, and 
the other commercial products of the fishery, may 
be expected to become materially lower. That 
this would cause an increased demand for these 
products, there can be no doubt, for at present 
the limited supply, and the large quantity of 
sperm-oil used for lubricating delicate machinery 
keep up the price. 

Let us now conclude with a few words on the 
commercial products of the cachalot. The most 
important is the sperm-oil, used for lamps and for 


| sorrow over his anticipated departure. 
There is something exceedingly sweet and 
solemn in the emotions with which we watch 
| the uprise of a new and true poet ;—and there 
| is something exceedingly sad and solemn in the 
emotions with which we regard the downgoing 
of a great bard. We have analogies with which 
to compare the first of these events, such as the 
| one we have selected, that of the appearance of 
a new star in the heavens, but we have no anal- 
ogy for the last. For we have never yet seen a 
star or sun setting forever. We have seen the 
orb trembling at the gates of the west, and dip- 
ping reluctantly into the ocean; but we knew 
that he was to appear again, and take his ap- 
pointed place in the firmament, and this forbade 
all sadness, except such as is always interwoven 
with the feeling of the sublime. But were the 
nations authentically apprised that on a certain 
evening the sun was to go down to rise no more, 
what straining of eyes, and heaving of hearts, 
and shedding of tears, would there be; what 
climbing of loftiest mountains to get the last look 
of his beams; what a shriek, loud and deep, 
would arise when the latest ray had disappeared ; 
how many would, in despair and misery, share 
in the death of their luminary; what a “horror 
of t darkness” would sink over the earth 





lubricating machinery. It is more pure than any 


when he had departed ; and how would that hor- 
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ror be increased and aggravated by the appear- 
ance of the stars, 

« Distinct but distant, clear, but ah, how cold,” 
which in vain came forth to gild the gloom and 
supply the lack of the dead King of glory! “With 
some such emotions as are suggested by this 
impossible supposition do men witness the de- 
parture of a great genius. His immortality they 
may firmly believe in, but what is it to them? 
He has gone, they know, to other spheres, but 
has ceased to be a source of light, and warmth, 
and cheerful genial influence to theirs forever 
and ever. Just as his life alone has deserved 
the name of Life, native, exuberant, overflowing 
life, so his death alone is worthy of the name, 
the blank, total, terrible name of Death. The 
place of the majority of men can easily be sup- 
plied, nay, is never left empty, but his can not 
be filled up in secula seaculorum. Hence men 
are disposed, with the ancient poets, to accuse 
the heavens of envy in removing the great spirit 
from among them, or to say with a modern: 

“They surely have no need of you 
In the place where you are going ; 
Earth hath its angels, all too few, 
While heaven is overflowing.” 

But the grief becomes still more absolute and 
hopeless when the departing great one is the 
last representative of a giant race, the last mon- 
arch in a mighty dynasty of mind. Then there 
seem to die over again in him all his intellectual 
kindred. Then, too, the thought arises, who is 
to succeed, and, in the shadow of his death-bed, 
youthful genius appears for a time dwindled into 
insignificance, and we would willingly pour out 
all the poetry of the young age as a libation to 
Nemesis to save him from his doom. Some feel- 
ings like these, at least, are crossing our minds 
as we think of Wilson’s present melancholy po- 
sition and prospects, and as we remember that 
if not the very last, he is one of the last of those 
mighty men of valor, the Coleridges, Words- 
worths, Byrons, Campbells, Shelleys, Cannings, 
Peels, Jeffreys, Moores, &c. &c. &c., who cast 
such a lustre upon the literature and oratory of 
the beginning of this century, and who have 
dropped away, star by star, till now there sur- 
vive of their number only Brougham, Leigh 
Hunt, De Quincey, Rogers, Lockhart, Croly, 
and Curistopner Norra, and some of these, 
too, are dying as we thus write. Truly says 
the poet— 

“Tt is a woe too deep for tears, when all 

Is reft at once ; when some surpassing spirit, 

Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 

Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans, 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 

Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 

Birth and the grave, that are not as they were.” 

We desire to speak of Wilson with as much 
impartiality and freedom as though he were dead, 
and shall consider his personal appearance and 
history; his genius in its native powers and ap- 
titudes; his achievements as a critic, humorist, 
writer of fiction, professor, and poet; his rela- 
tion to the age; his influence on his country; 





and the principal defects in his genius, history, 
and character. 

We must first of all look at that magnificent 
presence of his, which ever haunts us and all 
who have seen it, as we think of him. In the 
case of many the body seems to belong to the 
mind, in Wilson the mind seemed to belong to 
the body. You were almost tempted to believe 
in materialism as you saw him walking through 
the street, or entering his class-room, so intense- 
ly did the body seem alive, so much did it ap- 
pear to ray out meaning, motion, and power, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot. You thought, at other times, of the first 
Adam, the stately man of red clay rising from 
the hand of the Almighty potter. Larger and 
taller men we have seen, figures more artistically 
framed we have seen; faces more chastely chis- 
eled, and “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” are not uncommon, but the power and 
peculiarity of Wilson lay in the combination of 
all those qualities which go to constitute a per- 
fect man. There was his stature, about six feet 
two inches. There were his erect port and stately 
tread. There'was his broad and brawny chest. 
There was a brow lofty, round, and broad. There 
were eyes, literally flames of fire when roused, 
and which, like Chatterton’s, rolled at times as 
though they would have burned their sockets. 
There were a nose, chin, and mouth, expressing 
by turns firmest determination, exquisite feeling, 
laughing humor, and fiery rage. And flowing 
round his temples, but not beneath his broad 
shoulders, were locks of the true Celtic yellow, 
reminding you of the mane worn by the ancient 
bison in the Deu-Caledonian forests. ‘ You are 
aman,” said Napoleon, when he first saw Goethe. 
Similar exclamations were often uttered by stran- 
gers as they unexpectedly encountered Wilson 
in the streets. Johnson said that you could not 
converse five minutes with Burke under a shed 
without saying, ‘“‘ This is an extraordinary be- 
ing.”” But in Wilson's case there was no need 
for his uttering a single word; his face, his 
eye, his port, his chest, all united in silently 
shining out the tidings—“ This is an extraor- 
dinary man.” 

We will not deny that there was about him— 
about his look, his hair, his dress and gesture— 
much that seemed outré and savage, and which 
made some hypercrities talk of him as a ‘‘ splen- 
did beast, a cross between the eagle, the lion, 
and the man.” You saw, at least, one who 
had been much among the woods, and muclf 
among the wild beasts, who, like Peter Bell, had 
often 

“ Set his face against the sky 
On mountains and on lonely moors,” 
who had slept for nights among the heather, who 
had bathed in midnight lakes, and shouted from 
the top of midnight hills, and robbed eagles’ ey- 
ries, and made snow-men, and wooed solitude as 
a bride; and yet, withal, there was something in 
his bearing which showed the scholar, the gen- 
tleman, the man of the world, and even the wag, 
and if you presumed on his oddity, and sought 
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to treat him as a simpleton, or a semi-maniac, 
he could resent the presumption by throwing at 
you a word which withered you to the bone, or 
darting at you a glance which shriveled you up 
into remorse and insignificance. 

We have seen him and heard him in many of 
his aspects and moods, and shall try to recall 
some of them to our view, for the sake of our 
readers. We have seen. him entering Black- 
wood’s shop, with the tread of a giant, a tread 
that shook the very boards, the very books, the 
very shelves, the very shop-boys, although ac- 
customed to his presence. We have seen him 
in the street, or in the Parliament-house, or in 
the Exhibition, surrounded three deep by ac- 
quaintances, male and female, whom he was 
keeping in a roar of laughter, or, occasionally 
hushing into a little eddy of silence, which seem- 
ed startling amid the torrent of noisy life which 
was rushing around. We have watched him 
followed at noonday, through long streets, by 
enthusiasts and strangers, who hung upon his 
steps, and did “far off his skirts adore.” We 
have seen him monstrari digito a thousand times, 
ay, and by digits that shook with awe as they 
pointed! ‘We have heard him, in the Assembly- 
rooms, speaking on the genius of Scott, a little 
after the death of the wizard, and in the tremble 
of his deep voice could read his sorrow for the 
personal loss, as well as his enthusiasm for the 
universal genius. We have heard him in his 
class-room, in those wild and wailing cadences, 
which no description can adequately re-echo, in 
those long, deep-drawn, slowly expiring sounds 
which now resembled the moanings of a forsaken 
cataract, and now seemed to come hoarse and 
hollow from the chambers of the thunder, advo- 
cating the immortality of the soul, describing 
Cesar weeping at the grave of Alexander, re- 
peating with an energy which might have raised 
the dead, Scott's lines on the landing of the 
British in Portugal, and discovering the secret 
springs of laughter, beauty, sublimity, and ter- 
ror, to audiences whom he melted, electrified, 
subdued, solemnized, exploded into mirth or 
awed into silence at his pleasure. And never 
can we forget the last time we heard, or ever 
hope to hear, those eloquent lips. It was in 
Stirling, where, addressing a large popular as- 
sembly, he threw his soul amid them, like a 
strong swimmer in a full-lipped sea, touched by 
turns their every passion, and at last, by the 
simple words, rendered more powerful by the 
‘proximity of the spot, ‘One bloody summer day 
at Bannockburn,” raised them all to their feet in 
one storm of uncontrollable enthusiasm. A cele- 
brated professor was present. He had never 
seen Wilson before. He was fascinated by his 
appearance, and struck especially by his eye. 
“That eye, that eye,” he continued to mutter. 
It was certainly an extraordinary eye. Now 
it glittered like a sharp sunlit sword, now it 
assumed a dewy expression of the sliest hu- 
mor, now it swam in tears, now it became 
dim and deep under some vast vision of grand- 
eur which had come across it, now it seemed 





searching every heart among his hearers, and 
now it appeared to retire and communicate 
directly with his own. And woe to those 
against whom it threw out the quick flashing 
lightning of his wrath! It was then Coeur De 
Lion, in the “ Talisman,” with his hand and foot 
advanced to defend the insulted banner of Ep. 
gland. 

Indeed, we marvel that no critic hitherto has 
noticed the striking similitude between Wilson 
and Scott’s portraiture of Richard the Lion-heart- 
ed. We are almost inclined to believe that Sir 
Walter had him in his eye. Many of their qual- 
ities are the same. The same leonine courage 
and nobility of nature—the same fierce and un- 
governable passions—the same high and gener. 
ous temper—the same love of adventure and 
frolic—the same taste for bouts of pleasure and 
for humble society—the same love of song and 
music—the same imprudence and improvidence 
—the same power of concentrating the passions 
of hot hearts and amorous inclinations upon their 
wives, and the same personal appearance in com- 
plexion, strength, and stature, to the very letter, 
distinguish the fictitious and the real character; 
for of course we do not confound the Richard of 
‘‘Tvanhoe”’ and the *‘ Talisman” with the Rich- 
ard of history. Neither Richard nor Christopher 
was always ahero. The former enjoyed the hu- 
mors of Friar Tuck as heartily as he did the min- 
strelsy of Blondel; and our lion-hearted Laker 
could be as much at home among gipsies and 
smugglers as ever he was with Wordsworth an~ 
Coleridge. The Shaksperian width of his syx 
pathies propelled him into all the queer nooks 
and corners of human life, as well as into all its 
altitudes and ideal depths. His motto was “ Ni- 
hil humani alienum puto.” His life has been a 
most romantic one, and yet almost entirely free 
from that immorality which generally tinges care- 
less and romantic lives. Enormous falsehoods 
have been told and believed about his habits 
We will not say that he was a total abstainer all 
his life, although for a large portion of bis latter 
career he acted rigidly upon the principle, and 
could do so at all times, when he chose. But 
the Noctes Ambrosiane were not altogether fie- 
titious. He enjoyed good cheer with all the 
gusto of a strong and healthy man. We saw 
him once glorying over a turkey, which he called 
‘the Queen of Turkeys.”’ He never, we believe, 
drank by himself, but in company he was often 
somewhat convivial. His great delight, howev- 
er, was not in the wine, but in the excitement of 
the society. In search of this he encountered 
the strangest adventures, and had intercourse 
with all sorts of odd characters. He is said to 
have resided once for three months in the back- 
shop of a Highland blacksmith, spending his days 
in strolling through the hills, and his evenings in 
writing poetry, and on one occasion to have wa- 
gered with the smith, who was a character, that 
he would run up a lofty mountain before the 
door without pausing for breath, and won the 
wager. A thousand similar stories are afloat 
about his following his late amiable lady, under 
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the disguise of a waiter, to various inns at the 
lakes, till an éclaircissement took place, through 
her father noticing that in every inn during their 
progress the waiter was the same, and demand- 
ing an explanation, when Wilson revealed him- 
self, and was permitted to pay his addresses in 
form; about him and his wife, the summer after 
marriage, journeying through the whole High- 
lands on foot; his projecting a tour to the inte- 
rior of Africa, and being with difficulty withheld 
from the undertaking ; about his spending a num- 
ber of months in a gipsy encampment ; his pray- 
ing aloud, in his enthusiasm, as he passed, on an 
autumn morning, while the mist was melting into 
glory, from St. Mary’s Loch to Moffat ; his prac- 
tice of howling out his poetry as he was inscrib- 
ing it upon the page, to the admiration and des- 
pair of the Ettrick Shepherd, who, when near 
him on these occasions, and writing poetry too, 
always threw down his pen when he heard Chris- 
topher beginning thus to sing and “ sound on his 
dim and perilous way ;” his custom of shutting 
himself up and allowing his beard to grow while 
employed on his articles or poems; the fervid 
fury and miraculous speed with which he com- 
posed, nothing beside him in general but his ink- 
horn and a teapot, or a series of soda-water bot- 
ties; his writing in a week, now the greater 
part of a number of ‘* Blackwood,” and now his 
entire essay on Burns; his pursuing a bull with 
a pitchfork, on horseback, through the midnight ; 
about his visiting stills, boating, leaping, shoot- 
ing cats, birds, and wild deer, driving hearses, 
&e., &e., &c. Some of these stories we sus- 
pect to be false, others we know to be true, and 
a large proportion we may rank as doubtful. But 
who shall put an end to all dubiety, and stop the 
circulation of all unfounded rumors, by writing 
an authentic and minute account of this strange 
man’s history? And who shall paint that stream 
of conversation which broke from his lips? His 
talk was not an art or acquirement, still less a 
trick or a knack, still less an effort and a dog- 
matism; it was the irresistible outflow of a full 
and fiery soul, now wild, now witty, now pathet- 
ic, now fierce, now anecdotical, and now descrip- 
tive, but always free, easy, unaffected, rich, and 
powerful. We are inclined to rank Wilson, as 
next to Burns, the greatest converser Scotland, 
perhaps Britain, has ever produced. Carlyle’s 
talk is indeed a powerful essence, but it is rather 
the continuous soliloquy of a melancholy man of 
genius, who talks to relieve an overburdened 
heart, and to bleed a plethoric pride, than it is 
that varied, genial, and dramatic thing we call 
conversation. 

We are no Boswells: and if we were, we have 
had few opportunities of hearing Professor Wil- 
son talk, often as we have seen and heard him 
lecture. We never called on him but once in 
company with a distinguished friend. At first, 
the servant was rather shy, and spoke dubiously 
of the visibility of the Professor ; but, upon send- 
ing up our names, we heard him growling out 
on the top of the stairs a hearty command to ad- 
mit us. In a little he appeared, and such an 





apparition! Conceive the tall, strong, ‘‘ salvage”’- 
looking man we described above, with his beard 
wearing a week’s growth, his hair half a twelve- 
month’s, no waistcoat, no coat, a loose cloak 
flung on for the nonce, a shirt dirty, and which, 
apparently, had been dirty for days, and, to crown 
all, a huge cudgel in his hand! He saluted us 
with all his usual dignified frankness ; for, in his 
undress of manner aswell as of costume, he was 
always the gentleman, and the conscious genius ; 
and, after asking us both to sit, and sitting down 
himself, he commenced instantly to converse upon 
the subject that seemed nearest to him at the mo- 
ment. He had been up recently at Loch Awe, 
for he loved, he said, to see the “spring come 
out in the Highlands.” He had, besides, been 
visiting many of his old acquaintances there, 
‘‘ shepherds and parish ministers,” and of one of 
these with whose name, as our father’s friend, 
we had been long familiar—the late Dr. Joseph 
Macintyre, of Glenorchy, he spoke in terms of 
the fondest and most respectful affection. This 
gentleman—the minister of a parish lying in one 
of the most secluded and romantic glens in the 
Highlands—was the Oberlin of that district. He 
had, besides his labors as a minister, found time 
to establish an academy for boarders, and thither 
the future author of the “ Lights and Shadows,” 
then a loose-hanging, tall, thin, bright-eyed strip- 
ling, was sent by his father. The venerable Doctor 
was very kind to him, predicted his eminence, 
and, probably moved by the vivd voce descriptions 
the gifted youth gave of his occasional rambles 
among the mountains, and by his narration of 
the stories he picked up there, advised him to be- 
come a writer of tales and a recorder of tradi- 
tions, and need we say how he has bettered the 
instruction? There was a full-length picture of 
him when a boy on one side of the room, repre- 
senting him as standing beside a favorite horse. 
This, he said, had been taken at the special de- 
sire of his mother. The figure was that we have 
just described, and the terms in which he spoke 
of his mother were honorable alike to her and to 
him. We understand that she was a pious wo- 
man, and contributed much to give him those 
profound impressions of religion which were 
never altogether strangers to his mind. He 
spoke a great deal about De Quincey, and with 
profound admiration. His f-elings toward Cole- 
ridge seemed less cordial than we had imagined. 
It was. altogether an agreeable interview, and 
we left deeply impressed with his affability 
and kindness, as well as with his great mental 
powers. 

We met him but once more, as aforesaid, at 
Stirling, on the occasion of a great literary Con- 
versazione held in that town. His appearance 
there had been announced, but was scarcely ex- 
pected, as it was during the session of College. 
Thither, however, he came, like a splendid me- 
teor, and was received with boundless enthusi- 
asm. We remember, while walking with him 
from dinner to the room of meeting—it was in 
1849, the cholera year—that some one remarked 
how singular it was that “cholera and Christo- 
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pher North had entered the town the same day.” 
‘And I, the author of the ‘ City of the Plague,’ 
too,” was his prompt rejoinder. Never had there 
been such a night in Stirling, nor is there ever 
likely to be another such. He felt his fame ; his 
spirits rose to the highest pitch; and, although 
we had heard more elaborate prelections from 
his lips, we never heard any thing better calcu- 
lated to move and melt, to thrill and carry away 
on a stream of ‘‘torrent rapture’? a popular as- 
sembly. 

We pass to speak of the constituents of his 
genius. These are distinguished by their prodi- 
gal abundance and variety. He is what the Ger- 
mans call an Allsided Man. He has, contrary to 
common opinion, much metaphysical subtlety. 
That is, as Sir William Hamilton once said to 
his class about him, ‘‘ not the least wondrous of 
his wondrous powers.”’ It has not, indeed, been 
subjected to such careful culture as some of his 
other faculties: But no one can read some of 
his criticisms, or could have listened to many of 
his lectures, without the profound conviction that 
the philosophic power was naturally strong with- 
in him. Of his imagination we need not speak. 
It is large, rich, exuberant; fond alike of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime, of the Pathetic and 
the Terrible. His wit is less remarkable than his 
humor, which is one of the most lavish and pi- 
quant of all his faculties. Add to this, prodigious 
memory, keen, sharp intellect, wide sympathies, 
strong passion, and a boundless command of a 


most musical and energetic diction, and you have 


the outline of his gifts and endowments. He is 
deficient only in that plodding, painstaking sa- 
gacity, which enables many common-place men 
to excel in the physical sciences. 

These powers have never, we are certain, found 
an adequate development. It is only the bust 
of Wilson we have before us. It is only an ex- 
traordinary man we see; had he grown to his 
full size he had not been a man but a monster. 
As has been said elsewhere, ‘* Had he but con- 
densed his powers, subdued somewhat the no- 
tion of his mighty genius, urged it into one great 
channel, and added the ‘Consecration’ to the 
‘Poet's Dream,’ there was no eminence in any 
direction which he might not have reached. In 
poetry, in philosophy, in oratory, in preaching, 
in the drama, in fiction, in the army, in parlia- 
ment, as a traveler in every department save that 
of the severer sciences, all who know him know 
that he could have taken the foremost place.” 
Yet let us not, because he has not done mightier 
things, call his actual achievements small: they 
are not only very considerable in themselves, but 
of the most diversified character. 

Wilson is a critic, a humorist, was a professor, 
is a writer of fiction, and a poet. Let us rapidly 
review his character in all these varied: depart- 
ments. With him criticism is not an art or at- 
tainment, it is an insight and an enthusiasm. 
He loves every thing that is beautiful in litera- 
ture, and abhors all that is false and affected, 
and pities all that is weak or dull; and his criti- 
cism is just the frank, fearless, and eloquent ex- 





pression of that love, that abhorrence, and that 
pity. Hence his is a catholic criticism ; henge, 
his canons are not artificial ; hence the reasons 
he can and does give for his verdicts are draw. 
net from arbitrary rules, but directly from th, 

great principles of human nature. With wha 

joyous gusto does he approach a favorite author 

His praise falls on books like autumn sunshine. 

gilding and glorifying whatever it touches. Ay, 

when, on the other hand, he is disgusted or of. 

fended, with what vehement sincerity, with what 

a noble rage, with what withering sarcasm, o; 
with what tumultuous invective, does he express 

his wrath. His criticisms are sometimes rambling. 

sometimes rhapsodical, occasionally overdone in 

blame or in praise ; often you are compelled to 

differ from his opinions ; and in polish, precision, 

and profundity, they are inferior to many others - 

but in heartiness, eloquence, native insight, and 
sincerity, they are unapproached. 

We have alluded to his humor. It is a very 
extraordinary gift. It is not quiet and subtle, 
like Lamb’s; it is broad, rich, bordering on farce, 
and strongly impregnated with imagination. |; 
is this last characteristic that gives it its peculiar 
power, as Patrick Robertson can testify. This 
gentleman possesses nearly as much fun as Wij- 
son; but in their conversational contests, Wji- 
son, whenever he lifted up the daring wing of 
imagination, left him floundering far behind. Of 
course, the best specimens of this power are to 
be found in the “‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,” those 
immortal dialogues where one is at a loss whether 
more to admire the splendor of the descriptions, 
the vivacity of the retorts and discussions, th 
energy of the criticisms, or the riotous and up- 
rearious mirth. They have been republished in 
America, and we should like to see his son-in- 
law, Professor Ferrier, redacting and reprinting 
them here. 

Wilson, as a Professor, did not, perhaps, give 
his students so much information as some others 
do; nor was he a good drill-sergeant ; but x 
did something of greater importance ; he excited 
and inspired their minds. He breathed a breath 
of fire through his class-room, and ever and anon 
he led before their wondering view the great 
pomps of an eloquence never surpassed in depth 
and pathos: to hear other professors they went 
as a task, to hear Wilson as a pleasure; and ii 
some complained that they carried little away, 
the general feeling was, that the sense of sul- 
limity he often gave them, the thrills and frequent 
tears, were far mere valuable than eart-loads vi 
metaphysics. No teacher ever more exclusively 
addressed the soul and heart of his hearers. 
His lectures are never, we fear, to be collected 
They were often written on scraps of paper, and 
some of these precious Sibylline leaves are, 
we suspect, as irrecoverably fled as the leaves 
of the past autumn. As a lecturer, his man- 
ner was not refined; but his eye sounding ev- 
ery heart in his auditory, his arms uplifted or 
descending with vehement energy, and the slow- 
rolling thunders of his voice, redeemed all defi- 
ciencies. 
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Good old Dr. Macintyre, we have seen, thought 
Wilison’s forte was fiction. We can hardly con- 
cur with the doctor in this opinion ; for, although 
many of his tales are very fine, they are so prin- 
cipally from the poetry of the descriptions which 
are sprinkled through them. He does not tell a 
story particularly well, and this because he is 
notcalm enough. He sings, not says, his stories. 
He is too Ossianic in all his narratives. Hence 
had he attempted a long three or four volumed 
novel, it would have been illegible. Even Mar- 
garet Lindsay, his longest tale, rather tires be- 
fore the close, through its eloquent sameness and 
monotony of pathos. Only very short letters 
should be all written in tears and blood. He 
wants entirely the ease of Scott. And his alter- 
nations of gay and grave are not so well managed 
in his tales as they are in his “ Noctes.” Yet 
nothing can be finer than some of his individual 
scenes and pictures. Who has forgotten his 
Scottish Sunset, which seems dipped in fiery 
gold; or that Rainbow which bridges over one 
of his most pathetic stories; or the drowning of 
Henry Needham; or the Elder’s Deathbed; or 
that incomparable Thunderstorm, which seems 
still to bow its giant wing of gloom over Ben 
Nevis and the glen below? In no modern, no 
not in Ruskin himself, do we find prose passages 
so gorgeous, so filled with the intensest spirit 
of poetry, and rising so naturally into its lan- 
guage and rhythm, as in Wilson's ‘“ Lights and 
Shadows.” 

His poetry proper has been generally thought 
inferior to his prose, and beneath the level of his 
powers. Yet, if we admire it less, we love it 
more. It is not great, or intense, or highly im- 
passioned, but it is true, tender, and pastoral. 
It has been called the poetry of peace: it is from 
“towns and toils remote.” In it the author seems 
to be exiled from the bustle and rage of the world, 
and to inhabit a country of his own, not an en- 
tirely ““ Happy Valley,” for tears there fall, and 
clouds gather, and hearts break, and death enters ; 
but the tears are quiet, the clouds are without 
wind, the hearts break in silence, and the awful 
shadow comes in softly, and on tiptoe departs. 
Sometimes, indeed, the solitude and the silence 
are disturbed by the apparition of a‘* Wild Deer,” 
and the poet is surprised into momentary rapture, 
and a stormy lyric is flung abroad on the winds, 
But in general the region is calm, and the very 
sounds are allin unison and league with silence. 
Wilson's poetry is far from being a full reflection 
of his multifarious and powerful nature; it re- 
presents only a little, quiet nook in his heart, 
a small, sweet vein in his genius, as though an 
eagle were to carry within his broad breast a 
little bag of honey, like that of the bee. It does 
not discover him as he is, but as he would wish 
to have been. His poetry is the Sabbath of his 
soul. 

The relation in which he stands to the age 
has been, like Byron’s, somewhat uncertain and 
vacillating. He has been on the whole a “ Lost 
Leader.” He has neither properly belonged to 
the old or the new, to the conservative nor the 





movement parties, shall we say? neither to the 
skeptical nor the Christian sides. He had many 
tendencies to radicalism in his constitution, and 
was, at Oxford, it is said, such a flaming radical, 
that he insisted on blacking his own shoes! But 
circumstances, along with the influence of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Scott, prevailed to iden- 
tify him with the Tories, although, like most of 
that school of politics, he has become vastly more 
liberal of late years. His early training was re- 
ligious, but he seems to have fallen in youth 
among the quicksands of doubt. How far he 
emerged from these in after days, and what were 
his ultimate views on these topics, we can not 
tell, and shall not repeat conflicting and unattest- 
ed rumors. The general tone of his writings 
has been Christian. We have heard him in his 
lectures illustrate particular doctrines of our faith 
with eloquence, intelligence, and even unction, 
and we know that he refused to preside at a din- 
ner talked of to Emerson in Edinburgh, because 
he had no sympathy with his opinions. But it 
must at the same time be acknowledged that he 
has not bent all the forees of his mighty mind 
with sufficient concentration on the paramount 
object of inculcating moral principle, and enfore- 
ing spiritual truth. 

Here in fine, is our grand quarrel with Wil- 
son. He has not been sufficiently in earnest. 
He has not done with his might what his hand 
found to do. He has hid his ¢en talents in a 


napkin. He has trifled with his inestimable pow- 


ers, and not felt a sufficiently strong sense of 
stewardship upon his conscience. He has been 
a lazy Titan, gathering nuts in the woods, or 
pelting pebbles on the shores, and not a work- 
ing, unwearied child of duty. Hence, he has 
been by turns a joyous, and by turns a melan- 
choly, but never, we fear, a happy man. This 
deep moral defect has denied true unity, and per- 
haps permanent power, to his writings. But a 
more generous, a more wide-minded, a more 
courteous, and, with few exceptions, a more gift- 
ed man, probably never lived. By nature, he is 
Scotland’s brightest son, save Burns; and he, 
Scott, and Burns, must rank everlastingly to- 
gether as the first three of her men of genius. 
While he lives he unites the sympathies of his 
countrymen as though they were those of a sin- 
gle heart, and when he comes to die, he may ob- 
tain, but will not require, a splendid mausoleum, 
for he can (we heard him once quote the lines, 
as only he could quote them) 


“A migfitier monument command, 
The mountains of his native land.” 





A RUSSIAN GENERAL OF THE OLD 
SCHOOL. 


ISTORY, in its bolder features, repeats itself 
from age to age. Thus, by the sanguinary 
conflict at present raging between the Russians 
and the Turks, we are involuntarily reminded of 
similar encounters between these two antagonistic 
races toward the close of the last century. True 
to the traditional policy which it has so long 
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steadily and obstinately pursued, the Russian 
dynasty, unsatisfied with its enormous sway, is 
still meditating and attempting fresh schemes of 
unscrupulous aggression. Happily, owing to the 
extensive prevalence of international peace, no 
opportunity has been afforded for an entire gen- 
eration to test the military qualities of the troops 
which the Czar is pouring down upon the south- 
western frontiers of his empire. Whether or not 
they are possessed of that stern hardihood and 
fierce intrepidity, which invested their predeces- 
sors with such a prestige of terror, is a question 
which is now being earnestly debated by politi- 
cians, statesmen, and publicists, under a deep 
conviction of the importance attaching to its settle- 
ment. The successes of an,army, however, are 
greatly dependent upon the personal qualifica- 
tions ofits generals ; and in this respect, probably, 
the battalions of Nicholas will suffer by compari- 
son with the heroes of Catherine and Paul. At 
all events, we apprehend, no compeer of the re- 
nowned Suwarow is to be found among the 
present leaders of the disciplined Muscovite 
hordes. At such a juncture as the present, 
therefore, when any information calculated to 
throw light upon the belligerents is likely to be 
acceptable, it may not be amiss io devote a por- 
tion of our space to the illustration of the char- 
acter and career of the eccentric and indomitn- 
ble commander whose name we have just men- 
tioned. 

Field-marshal Suwarow was of Swedish ex- 
traction. His father before him had been a dis- 


tinguished general in the service of Catherine I ; 
and his nephew, of the same name, and his only 
surviving descendant, has displayed remarkable 
talents, and has commanded in some of the dis- 


astrous campaigns in Circassia. Our hero com- 
menced his military career at the early age of 
thirteen. In the twenty-fifth year of his age he 
obtained a lieutenancy in a regiment of the line, 
from which period his advancement was rapid. 
After distinguishing himself in all the warlike 
commissions intrusted to him, he was, in 1768, 
dispatched to Poland, where, in an incredibly 
short space of time, he vanquished the patriotic 
armies of that oppressed land, and won new 
honors from his gratified sovereign. Fora period 
of about twenty years after this successful cam- 
paign he was engaged in almost incessant hostili- 
ties against the Mohammedan power ; numerous 
important towns and fastnesses, together with 
vast tracts of valuable territory, being wrested 
from the dominion of the Porte, and permanently 
annexed to the gigantic and ever-expanding pos- 
sessions of the Czar. The name of Suwarow is 
especially associated with Ismail—as indissolubly, 
in fact, as Marlborough is with Blenheim, Wel- 
lington with Waterloo, and Napoleon with Mar- 
engo and Jena. The place just named was a 
Turkish fortress of great importance, which had 
throughout the entire course of the war withstood 
the assaults of the Russian forces. Prince Po- 
temkin at length issued peremptory orders for its 
reduction within a prescribed period, and Suwa- 
row, with his usual spirit of determination, un- 





dertook to storm the stronghold. To stimy| 
the soldiers, he promised to them the plunder of 
the place, and ordered them to give no quarter 
The evening before the assault, he said to }js 
troops: ‘* To-morrow morning, an hour before 
daybreak, I mean to get up; I shall then dress 
and wash myself, then say my prayers, and next 
give one good cock-crow, and capture Ismail!” 
In due time the signal was given, and the attack 
commenced. Twice were the onsets of the Rus. 
sians repulsed by the raking fire of the enemy. 
at length, however, their fury prevailed, and th, 
walls were scaled. In the awful slaughter that 
ensued 33,000 Turks were killed or severe); 
wounded, and 10,000 besides were made prison. 
ers. The laconic and impious report of the cop- 
quest sent to the empress was thoroughly char. 
acteristic of Suwarow : 


ate 


* Praise be to God, and praise be to you ; 
Ismail is taken ; Suwarow is there !” 
Eight days were occupied in burying the dead 
The only share in the spoil claimed by this sel. 
denying general was a horse, to supply the place 
of one which he had lost in the action. 

In 1794, Suwarow suppressed a fresh revolt 
of the unfortunate Poles, and, after a series of 
signal victories, took possession of Warsaw. |t 
was on this occasion that Catherine made him a 
field-marshal, and gave him a staff of command 
made of gold, with a wreath of jewels in the fon 
of oak-leaves, the diamonds alone of which were 
valued at 60,000 roubles. The honors conferred 
by despotic authority, however, are always pre- 
carious, and the merest caprice, or a momentary 
impulse of passion on the part of the autocrat, is 
often sufficient to cause the sudden disgrace and 
banishment of a valuable public servant. It hap- 
pened so inthe case of Suwarow. Notwithstand- 
ing the long and eminent services which he had 
rendered to the crown, he was, in a fit of pew- 
lance on the part of the Emperor Paul, degraded 
from his high position and sent into ignominious 
exile. The trivial circumstance which led to his 
downfall is said to have been as follows. During 
Paul’s quixotic reformation of the Russian cos- 
tume, Suwarow received from him a package of 
sticks, as models of the tails and curls which, 
with the addition of powder, were to adorn the 
troops under his command. Now there was no- 
thing, perhaps, to which the brave conqueror of 
the Turks and Poles had a more inveterate aver- 
sion than foppery ; he accordingly replied to the 
half-cracked emperor’s extraordinary dispatch 
with three lines of doggrel, which may be thus 
freely rendered : 

“ The tails have not the bayonet’s powers, 

The curls are not long twenty-fours, 

The barber’s powder is not ours.” 
These sarcastic lines deeply offended Paul, and 
he banished the unfortunate warrior-poet to his 
estate at Khantschausk. On receiving this un- 
just sentence, the old general assembled his 
troops, and took leave of them in an address, of 
which this is the conclusion: ‘‘T do not despair,” 
said he, “‘ but that the emperor, our common fa- 
ther, will one day relent, in consideration of my 
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age. Then, when Suwarow shall reappear among 
you, he will resume these badges (taking off all 
jis brilliant orders), which he leaves you as a 
pledge of his friendship, and as a token of your 
remembrance. You will not forget that he won 
them in the victories to which he led you.” At 
these words he laid them on the drums in front 
of the line, and retired amidst the tears and groans 
of the indignant soldiery. 

This presage of his restoration to the imperial 
favor turned out to be correct. In the second 
year of his banishment, and the sixty-ninth of 
his age, the menacing condition of Europe, over- 
run with French armies, rendered it necessary to 
enlist his serviees once more. Accordingly, while 
Suwarow was leading an almost patriarchal life 
on his retired estate, attending to agricultural 
matters, arranging the disputes and not unfre- 
quently the love affairs of his peasantry, and ac- 
quiring the art of church-bell ringing, an official 
dispatch, addressed to ‘« Field-marshal Suwarow,” 
was put into his hands. ‘This is not for me,” 
he said; ‘a field-marshal is at the head of armies: 
| am nothing but an old soldier, called Suwarow ;” 
and he returned the letter. Some days later, a 
similar packet, addressed ‘To my faithful sub- 
ject, Suwarow,” was presented to him, in which, 
on opening it, he read:—“T have resolved to 
send you into Italy, to the assistance of his Ma- 
jesty, the emperor and king, my brother and 
ally. Suwarow has no need of triumphs nor of 
laurels, but the country has need of him, and my 
wishes agree with those of Francis II., who, 
having conferred on you the supreme command 
of his Italian’ army, begs you to accept that dig- 
nity. It depeads on Suwarow alone to satisfy 
the hopes of his country, and the desire of the 
emperor, Paul I.” Suwarow, with the intense 
aristocratic feeling of a Russian noble, was re- 
joiced at the prospect of meeting the revolution- 
ary armies of France, whom he hated as the pro- 
pagators of anarchy and irreligion, and gladly 
accepted the commission. In the fervor of his 
emotion, he pressed the letter to his heart and to 
his wounds, and cried aloud, ‘It is new life to 
me!” 

After a solemn thanksgiving for his good for- 
tune, the field-marshal hastened to St. Peters- 
burg to pay his duty to his sovereign. The in- 


terview was short and embarrassing—painful to | it 


Suwarow, and humiliating to Paul. Neither 
party was anxious to prolong the conference. 
The former, with all his loyalty, could not respect 
the emperor; and the latter was too conscious 
of his own injustice ever sincerely to forgive the 
object of it. But little time, however, was lost 
in gratulation ; Suwarow hurried onward to Vi- 
enna, where he was received with distinguished 
honors by the Emperor Francis and the Austrian 
troops. During the interview, the emperor asked 
him what was his plan of operations. “T never 
make any, your majesty,” he replied ; ‘time, 
place, and cireumstances decide me.” “ You 
must have some plan,” continued Francis; “I 
Wish to know it.” Suwarow smiled, and said, 


ty’s council would know it this evening, and the 


enemy to-morrow.”’ To this point the veteran 
adhered so rigidly that the emperor was compel- 
led to yield his assent, much to the annoyance of 
the members of the war council. 

Quitting Vienna, for the purpose of joining the 
army, he arrived at Verona on the 9th of April, 
1799. Here, with a full knowledge of his eccen- 
tricities, at the palace prepared for his reception 
the mirrors were ordered out and straw was 
ordered in. A few days afterward, he advanced 
to the head-quarters of the allied armies, near 
Valeggio, where the Russian contingent of 22,000 
men was to jointhem. The result of this formid- 
able coalition of the continental powers against 
the aggressions of France is too well known to 
the student of history to need description in this 
place. By a series of rapid and brilliant engage- 
ments, as will be remembered, the republican 
troops were defeated and driven out of Italy and 
Germany. After these successes Suwarow led 
his brave troops through the Alps by the St. 
Gothard pass, in which celebrated march they 
had to force their way through some of the finest 
divisions of the French retreating army, whose 
artillery and musketry swept the narrow defiles 
and ledge-paths along which the Russians passed. 
After enduring incredible hardships, and losses 
from famine, fire, cold, and exhaustion, the 
spectral remnant of this intrepid band arrived at 
their destination on the appointed day. Great 
was the mortification and indignation of Suwarow 
however, to find that all the columns and divisions 
which were to have been there to join him, were 
defeated and scattered—a disaster the culpability 
of which is ascribed to the faithlessness of the 
Archduke Charles, who, contrary to previous ar- 
rangements withdrew his army from Switzerland 
before the terrible passage had been completed or 
even commenced, and thus left the Russians to 
be remorselessly sacrificed by the French who 
vastly outnumbered them. 

This treachery led to a rupture between the 
old marshal and the conceited young archduke, 
and a refusal to expose his shattered army to 
any fresh perils until he had received orders from 
his imperial master. These orders when obtained, 
commanded the immediate return of the army. 
Suwarow, therefore, with a small suite, preceded 
; but, on reaching Cracow, he fell dangerously 
ill. Paul sent his own physician to attend him; 
and, to cheer him, intimated that a grand military 
triumphal ceremony was preparing forhim. But, 
alas! for the fickleness of worldly honors and 
distinctions ! while he yet lay in deep affliction 
on the road, his enemies were intriguing for his 
disgrace, and so successfully, it seems, that the 
autocrat had his fall from the imperial favor .pro- 
claimed at the head of every regiment in his 
service. 

On receiving intelligence of this crued blow all 
the sufferings of the aged warrior were aggra- 
vated. He pressed on, however, to St. Peters- 
burg; which he entered at nightfall. Instead of 
being borne to the imperial palace he was taken 





“Tf IT had, sire, I should not tell it; your majes- 


to his nephew’s hotel, which he never left alive. 
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A few friends here visited him in secret. With l doors and windows. ‘‘I am not cold nor afraid,” 
the mockery of a heartless despotism, the relent- | he would say ; and the soldiers, who laughed ag 
ing Paul sent a messenger to him the day before | they obeyed the order, would try to brave the 
his death, to signify that his majesty was gra- | cold like “their father.” When provisions were 
ciously disposed to grant any request the expir- | scarce, he not unfrequently met the difficulty by 
ing generalissimo might wish to present. The | ordering a general fast, which, as he sc rupulously 
message roused him fora time; and, after enum- | kept it himself, was cheerfully acquiesced in by 
erating the favors he had received from the Em-| the men. His ordinary marches are almost with- 
press Catherine, he concluded by asking that a| out parallel in the history of campaigning. |p 
portrait of that empress, which he had always | Poland, in 1769, his force marched 300 miles in 
worn, might be buried with him in his tomb, and | 12 days, and as much in 1771, fighting almost 
remain forever fastened to his heart. On the fol- | every ‘second day. 
lowing day he died, and his funeral was celebrated | Suwarow always manifested a contempt for 
with great pomp, 15,000 of his soldiers accom- | court sycophants—a propensity that sometimes 
panying his body to the grave. placed his conduct in rather a ludicrous light. 
This great general was as singular and unique | Thus, for instance, on being called to court by 
in person as in character. He was miserably | Catherine, people of whom he knew nothing 
thin, and only five feet one inch in height. A | crowded round him, full of professions of sym- 
large mouth; 4 pug nose; eyes commonly half | pathy and friendship; he speedily disentangled 
closed, though when dilated in battle, terribly | himself from them to walk up to a dirty stove 


expressive ; a few gray side-locks, brought over | 
the top of a bald crown, and a small unpowdered | 
queue ; the whole surmounted by a three-corner- | 
ed felt hat, ornamented with green fringe ; com- 
pleted the picture of Field-marshal Suwarow. By 
severe exercise, cold baths, and frugal diet, in 
which he always shared his soldiers’ fare, he | 
kept himself even to old age in a vigorous state 
of health. He slept on a bed of straw or hay, 
covered simply by a light blanket. He had a/ 
philosophical contempt of dress, and might often 


have been seen drilling his men in his shirt | 


sleeves. It was only during the severest weather 
that he wore cloth, his outer garments being 
usually of white serge turned up with green. 
One of his greased slouching boots he usually 
dispensed with, having his kneeband unbuttoned 
and his stocking about his heel. 

In camp, Suwarow’s habits were very eccen- 
tric. Always on the alert, he often arose at mid- 
night, and welcomed the first soldier he saw 
moving with a piercing imitation of the crowing 
of a cock, in compliment to his early rising. He 
seldom took off his clothes at night; but, as he 
once remarked, when he got lazy and wanted to 
sleep comfortably, he would ‘take off one spur.” 
When he did undress, however, buckets of water 
were thrown over him before he again put on his 
clothes. To impress on his children (as he called 
his soldiers) the duty of implicit obedience, his 
aids-de-camp were accustomed to interrupt his 
dinner or his doze with, ‘‘ You must eat no 
more ;” or, “ You must walk.” ‘ Why!” he 
would answer, in affected surprise ; “‘ by whose 
order?” <« By that of Field-marshal Suwarow,” 
was the reply. ‘Ah! he must be obeyed,” was 
the laughing and submissive rejoinder. On one 
occasion he had his arm raised to strike a soldier, 
when an officer boldly exclaimed, “The field- 
marshal has commanded that no one shall give | 
way to passion,” he then at once desisted, say- | 
ing, “‘ What the field-marshal orders, Suwarow | 
obeys.” Few indulgences were allowed to his 
soldiers, whom he strove to make as hardy as 
himself. If he went into a house, when the army 
bivouacked, he frequently ordered away the 





| court may be dangerous.” 


| joff, a menial Turk whom he had ennobled ; 


| been what you are : 


heater, and, embracing him, requested his esteem 
and countenance. ‘1 am on new ground here,” 
he remarked ; “and they tell me every one at 
On a subsequent oc- 
casion the emperor sent to him Count de Kutai- 
and 
Suwarow, turning to his attendant, thus addressed 
him: ‘* Iwan, you see this nobleman; he has 
he is now a count, and wears 


orders. It is true that he has been near the 


| person of our gracious sovereign; but behave 


well, Iwan—who knows what you may come to 
be?” 

With all his roughness and want of conven- 
tional polish, there was much affectionateness in 
the heart of the old warrior. He was also re- 
markably free from all selfishness and covetous- 
ness ; while occasionally, when he had the means 
of gratifying it, his generosity was princely. He 
accepted no lands from Catherine until after he 
had children; and when she was distributing 
favors at Kresneutschouk, and asked him, “ Do 
you want nothing, general?” ‘‘ Nothing, your 
majesty,” he replied; ‘unless you'll order me 
my lodging-money”—a few roubles. One illus- 
tration of his generosity must suffice, and with 
that we close this meagre sketch. In 1796 he 
made an application to Catherine, through his 
son-in-law, Zouboff, in favor of a deserving offi- 
cer. Zouboff neglected the business, and Su- 
warow wrote to him: “I see my request was 
ill-timed. I have given an estate to the officer. 
I shall always do thus. Rich as we are by the 
bounty of the empress, it is but right that we 
should share our fortune with those who serve 
her well.” 





THE GHOST OF A LOVE STORY. 
N an excursion I once made in Brittany, I ar 
rived one evening at the little town of Ponta- 


| ven in Lower Cornwall—for Cornwall is on both 


sides of the channel—with all its Tors, Tres, 
and Pens, as well on the French as on the En- 
glish land, which goes far to prove that the two 
countries of Great and Little Britain were once 
united. 





THE GHOST OF 


A LOVE STORY. 





It was a beautiful summer, and the charming 
country in that point of projecting land between 
the Bay of Douarnenez and the inlet of Benodet, 
had never looked more smiling and agreeable. 
[| was on my way to Quimper, the capital of the 
district, and need not have ventured on such 
fare as the very shabby inn offered; but I had a 


After this, the ruins were never visited by night ; 
but occasionally it happened that a stranger, com- 
ing from a distance, would have to cross the 

lower part of the hill, which the castle crowned, 
and, if he looked up from the marshy lake into 
which drains all the water from the heights round 
| about, and which is one of the. most dismal, 


fancy to stop in order to have an opportunity of | dreary-looking spots in the neighborhood, he was 
visiting the ruins of a castle which I had ob-| sure to see, mounting the hill and advancing 
served on my way, crowning a hill rising above | slowly to the chief entrance to the castle, a fw 


a Village called Nizon, ashort walk from Pontaven. 

As I was well aware that to view a ruin aright, 
one should “ go visit it by the pale moonlight,” 
and the moon being-then “in her highest noon,” 
| meditated an excursion with my companions 
—one of whom was a Breton born, and the other 
a brisk little native of Normandy—to the Castle 
of Rustéfan, as soon as our supper had a lit- 
tle restored us after a day’s journey over bad 
roads. 

The walk was extremely pretty through deep 
shaded lanes, across which the clear rays of the 
moonlight danced as they escaped through the 
leaves, stirred by a soft breeze. We soon reach- 
ed the village, and mounted the steep hill, at the 
highest point of which rose the numerous walls 
and towers of what must once have been a 
large castle. In what had been the inner court 
the ground was covered with soft turf; where, 
formerly, the village fétes and dances were 
held. 

One night, a merry party of young people 
were dancing on this green, and had not yet 
ceased, when the clock of the chapel of Nizon 
tolled twelve. Exactly at that moment, although 


neral procession conducting a bier covered with 
a white cloth, and having four tapers at the cor- 
ners, just as is usual on the coflin of a young 
girl. This would enter the castle gate and dis- 
appear. 

Others have heard, as they passed under the 
walls, the sound of weeping and lamenting, and 
sometimes of a low melancholy singing, and havo 
been witnesses to the appearance on the walls 
of a female figure, as of a very young girl, dressed 
in a robe of green satin strewn with golden 
flowers, who walks mournfully along uttering 
sighs and sobs, and occasionally singing in a 
tearful voice, words which no one has been able 
to comprehend. 

My Breton friend, to whom all the legends of 
his country were familiar, finding that I was in- 
terested in the account of these apparitions of the 
castle, thus satisfied my longing to know how the 
belief could have arisen of these appearances of 
monk and lady. 

‘*T suppose it was to give a gloomier horror to 
the legend that our friends the peasants of Nizon 
fixed upon a monk for their ghost. The fact is, 
it is a priest who appears, with shaven head and 





| 


the weather had been beautiful until then, for it | brilliant eyes; one of those whom you may meet 
was 4 warm summer, a sudden chill came over | any day in the parish; indeed, the real hero of 
all, the moon became obscured, and the wind | the tale filled that very office. You may have 


rose in sharp gusts which violently shook the | observed two names frequently repeated over the 
thick ivy garlands on the wall. The party stopped | shops, both in the village below and at Pontaven 


in the midst of their dance, for every one had 
felt the influence of the change, and, as the sky 
grew darker and the wind louder, they clung to 
each other in actual fear. Presently those who 
had courage to look round them were aware 
that, gazing at them from the pointed ruined 
window of the donjon, stood a figure in the dress 
of a monk with a shaven crown and hollow lus- 
trous eyes. As the Great Revolution had long 
since cleared the country of monasteries, and as 
no monk had ever been seen in the locality ex- 
cept in a picture, the general astonishment was 
great. The terror increased when the figure, 
slowly moving from the window, reappeared at 
a lower one, as if descending the broken stair, 
and finally was seen to emerge from beneath the 
stone portal into the interrupted moonlight, and 
appeared—still fixing his lustrous eyes upon 
them—to be advancing. With a general cry of 
terror, and with a rapidity which only fear could 
give, all rushed toward the opposite entrance, 
aud, nearly falling over each other in their eager- 
hess to escape, darted from the castle and made 
the best of their way to the bottom of the hill, 
nor stopped until they had regained the cot- 


tages. 


| —both Naour and Flécher are common here- 
| abouts ; the first are extremely proud of their 
name, for it proves them to be descendants of the 
once powerful lord of the castle of Rustéfan, in 
days when lords were people who had the com- 
mand of all the country and all the peasants 
within their ken. As for Flécher, it was never 
more illustrious than it is now, yet it is connected 
with the history of these old ruins as much as the 
other. 

‘‘ The peasants of Brittany are very ambitious 
that their sons should enter the church: it re- 
moves them from evil habits and hard labor, it 
gives them education and a certain superiority 
which every mother wishes her child to attain : 
moreover, in their opinion, it secures them heaven, 
and provides prayers for their kindred, and if the 
priest should happen to turn out a saint, the whole 
family is made immortal in fame. 

‘* Marie Flécher, a widow with an only son, 
lived at Pontaven, and, every time her pretty 
little boy Ivan came home from the hills after 
tending the flocks of the farmer who employed 
him, she sighed to think that so promising a child 
should have no better occupation. As he grew 
older, her regret increased, until at last she be- 
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came quite unhappy, and imparted to her son her 
desire that he should go to school at Quimper and 
study to be a priest, instead of wasting his time 
in keeping sheep, and dancing and flirting with 
the young girls of the village. ‘This is not a life 
for you,’ she said. ‘I have hada dream, in which 
the Blessed Virgin directed me to dedicate you 
to her service: she hates idleness and ignorance, 
and you must go to the good father at Quimper, 
who will give you an education for nothing. You 
will first become a clerc, then a priest, have a 
salary, be able to keep your poor mother when 
she can work no longer, and pray for the soul of 
your father.’ 

«+ But,’ said Ivan, laughing and care@sing her, 
for he was very gay, ‘I don’t want to be either a 
priest or a monk; I have lost my heart to the 
prettiest girl in the parish.’ 

‘« Marie started and looked disturbed: ‘This 
will not do, Ivan,’ she said; ‘ you are too poor 
for that. You must leave your sheep and the 
young girls, and come with me to Quimper to 
learn to be something more than a clown, and to 
gain heaven by becoming a priest. You shall 
study, and shall be a clerc.’ 

‘“The most beautiful girls in that part of the 
country were the daughters of the lord of the 
Castle of Rustéfan, whose name was Naour, and 
whose lady was the godmother of Ivan Flécher : 
no one could look at any one else when these 
young ladies came down on their white ponies to 
the Pardon of Pontaven, clattering along the 


stony street, and dressed in green silk, with gold 


chains round their necks. They were all hand- 
some ; but the youngest, Géneviéve, was far be- 
yond the others, and every body at Pontaven said 
she was in love with the handsomest young man 
of the village, and he was Ivan Flécher, who was 
now a clerc, studying for the priesthood. 

‘Tt was at the Pardon of Pontaven that Géne- 
viéve and Ivan met, only for a moment, after his 
absence at the school of Quimper. ‘Ivan,’ said 
the young girl to him, ‘I have had four lovers 
who were clercs, and each of them has become a 
priest: the last of them is named Ivan Flécher, 
and he intends to break my heart.’ 

“The young lady rode on, and Ivan did not 
dare to reply, for it had been arranged, without 
his consent being asked, that he was to take 
holy orders. On the day when he was to go 
through the ceremony of being received into the 
church, he passed the village castle, and there 
was the beautiful Géneviéve sitting at the gate 
embroidering a chalice cloth in gold thread. She 
looked up as he passed, and said, ‘ Ivan Flécher, 
if you will be advised by me, you will not receive 
orders, because of all that you have said to me 
in former days.’ 

“«*T can not withdraw now,’ replied he, turn- 
ing as pale as death, ‘ for I should be called per- 
jured.’ 

“* You have then forgotten,’ said Génevidve, 
‘all that has been said between us two; you 
have lost the ring I gave you the last time we 
danced together?’ 





‘*** No,’ replied he, trembling ; ‘but God has 
taken it from me.’ 

«Ivan Flécher!’ cried the young girl in ac- 
cents of despair, ‘hear me! Return! Al] | 
possess is yours. I will follow you to any fate 
I will become a peasant like you, and work like 
you. If you will not listen to me, all that re- 
mains is to bring me the sacrament, for my life 
is ended.’ j 

**¢ Alas! alas!’ sobbed Ivan, ‘I have no pow- 
er to follow you; I am in the fetters of Heaven: 
I am held by the hand of Heaven, and must be- 
come a priest !’ 

«Tt was not likely that the father of the beau- 
tiful Géneviéve should favor their loves. He was 
therefore extremely glad when he found that the 
handsome young clerc had taken orders, and re- 
ceived him in the most friendly manner when he 
came to the castle to beg that he would assist at 
his first mass. The favor was immediately 
granted with a promise that his godmother, the 
Lady Naour, should be the first to put an offering 
into the plate. 

** But on the day when Ivan was to say his 
first mass, there was a sad confusion in the 
church; he began it well enough, but faltered 
in the middle of it, and burst into a violent flood 
of tears, so that his book was as if water had 
flowed over it. A sudden cry was heard in the 
church, and a girl with her hair disheveled, and 
with frantic gestures, rushed up the aisle, in 
sight of every one, and throwing herself on her 
knees at the feet of the young priest, cried out 

‘**«In the name of Heaven, stop ! 
killed me!’ 

‘* When they lifted her from the pavement, 
where Ivan Flécher had fallen in a fit, the beau- 
tiful Géneviéve was dead. 

‘‘Ivan, who had sacrificed his love to the 
prayers of his mother, recovered after a time, 
and rose in the church; but he never smiled 
again; and the only recreation he ever allowed 
himself, was to wander about the gardens of the 
castle, where, unknown to her parents, he had 
been formerly, before he went to Quimper to 
study, in the habit of seeing the young lady of 
Naour. He passed most of his time when dis- 
engaged from his duties, in praying on her tomb. 
Some years afterward, he was found one morn- 
ing lying there, dead ; embracing the stone which 
covered her remains. 

‘* A ballad relating the history of these unfor- 
tunate lovers, was composed in Breton, and is 
still popular, both in Tréguier and in Cornwall, 
and those who have heard it, do not doubt that 
the spectres occasionally seen among the ruins 
of the Castle of Rustéfan, are those of Ivan and 
Géneviéve.” 

I passed some hours of a beautiful moonlight 
night, after listening to this legend, in the scene 
of the tragedy ; but, except the lustrous eyes of 
a large gray owl, nothing startled me in the deep 
shadows of the towers; and, except the sigh- 
ing of the breeze, no sound disturbed the sol- 
itude. 


You have 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

UBLIC attention has been mainly directed dur- 
ing the past month to the discussion and action 

of the United States Senate on the bill for the or- 
ganization of the Nebraska and Kansas Territories, 
reported by Mr. Douglas, of which we gave an out- 
line in our Record for March. On the 14th of Feb- 
ruary the debate was continued by Senator Houston 
of Texas, who spoke in opposition to the bill, on the 
ground that it was unjust toward the Indians in the 
Territory, and in violation of pledges repeatedly 
given to them ; and also that it proposed to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise, which he considered 
both sections of the country in good faith bound to 
maintain. Upon the conclusion of his speech, the 
amendment offered by Mr. Douglas, declaring the 
Missouri Compromise to be inoperative and void, 
was adopted by a vote of 35t0 9. Mr. Chase then 
offered an amendment, adding to the one just adopt- 
ed aclause declaring the right of the people of the 
Territories to prohibit slavery if they should see fit. 
On the 16th Mr. Badger spoke at length in support 
of the bill, conteading that the South ought to enjoy 
the right of carrying their property into new terri- 
tories, and that there could be no such compact, 
binding Congress for all time, as the Missouri Com- 
promise is claimed to be. On the 17th Mr. Seward 
spoke at length against the bill, giving a historical 
sketch of the settlement of the West, and of the 
circumstances which led to the adoption of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, insisting that those by whom it 
was adopted ought to adhere to its provisions, es- 
pecially as they had reaped their share of the ben- 
efits to be derived from it, and replying successively 
to the various arguments which had been advanced 
in its support. He called upon Senators from the 
slaveholding States to estimate the effect upon 
their own peculiar interests, as well as upon the 
country at large, of the passage of this bill. He 
predicted that it would renew, instead of stifling, 
agitation on the subject of slavery, and that the 
struggle between Freedom and Slavery would inev- 
itably be continued until one or the other should be 
compelled to yield. After sketching the rapid in- 
crease of population at the North, he expressed the 
belief that the progress of slavery could not keep 
pace with it, and that in spite of all the efforts made 
for its perpetuation, it must eventually yield to the 
advancement of universal freedom. On the 20th, 
Mr. Pettit of Indiana spoke in support of the bill, 
urging the absolute and hopeless inferiority of the 
negro race, and the consequent necessity of keeping 
them in slavery, and advocating the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise as necessary to remove an 
odious and unjust restriction from the Southern 
States. He entered at length into a reply to a 
speech made some years since by Mr. Cass, and 
contended, in opposition to it, that Congress had 
full power over the Territories. Mr. Cass made a 
brief reply. On the 2lst, Mr. Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts spoke at length against the bill, claiming 
that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise would 
be a breach of public faith—sketching its history to 
show its binding character as a-compact between 
the North and South—and appealing earnestly to 
Senators from the Southern States not to disturb it. 
He weat on to show, by copious citations, that the 
bill was a flagrant and extravagant departure from 
the original policy of our fathers, who looked stead- 
ily forward to the time when slavery might be safely 
abolished, and who kept that end in view in all their 
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public action. He then examined in detail the 
arguments used in defense of the bill, and closed by 
declaring his fixed faith in the ultimate universal 
triumph of justice and freedom. Qn the 23d, Mr. 
Toombs of Georgia spoke in favor of the bill, con- 
tending that it was wise, just, constitutional, and 
ought to be adopted—that it had received the acqui- 
escent approval of nineteen-twentieths of the public 
sentiment of the United States, and that it was not 
a departure from the ancient policy of the country. 
He was followed by Mr. Butler of South Carolina, 
who urged that the Missouri Compromise ought to 
be repealed—that if not violated it would be as ad- 
vantageous to the South as the Nebraska Bill—that 
it was never passed by constitutional authority, and 
was only submitted to because the South was will- 
ing to make any sacrifice for the sake of harmony ; 
and that although the present bill contained provis- 
ions which he did not approve, it was so nearly just 
that he would support it. On the 27th, Senator 
Cass spoke on the bill, asserting that all political 
sovereignty over the Territories belonged to the peo. 
ple thereof and not to Congress, and denying that 
Southern slaveholders had the right to carry their 
slaves into new territory. He declared his inten- 
tion to vote for the bill, although he disliked many 
of its provisions. Senators Cooper and Brodhead 
of Pennsylvania spoke in support of the bill, as did 
also Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, on the 28th. 
On the Ist of March Mr. Clayton spoke at length, 
rehearsing the action of 1850 on the Compromise 
Bill, mainly for the purpose of showing that at 
that time the North had violated the principles 
of the Missouri Compromise, and that they could 
not now, therefore, represent them as binding 
upon the South. For himself he said he believed 
that act to be unconstitutional, and would vote 
for its repeal. He thought that the Territory of 
Nebraska did not require at present such a gov- 
ermment as was provided for it by this bill. He 
was opposed to giving the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory power to legislate on the subject of slavery, 
and thought they should be prohibited from touching 
the subject at all until the organization of a State 
government. On the 2d an excited debate took 
place, turning mainly on the part individual Sen- 
ators had taken in regard to the bill, in the course 
of which Mr. Badger urged that its friends should 
reject every amendment that might he offered by 
Mr. Chase, or by those who held the same views 
concerning slavery which he was known to enter- 
tain. After this debate was closed the vote was 
taken, and the amendment offered by Mr. Chase 
was rejected by a vote of 10 to 36. Mr. Badger 
then offered an amendment, providing that nothing 
in the bill should be construed to revive or put in 
force any law which may have existed prior to 
1820 either protecting, abolishing, establishing, or 
prohibiting slavery. This was carried 35to6. Mr. 
Douglas moved to amend so as to strike out the 
provision giving Congress power to disapprove the 
legislation of the Territory, and so as to enable a 
two-thirds vote to overrule the Governor’s veto. 
This was carried. Mr. Clayton moved to strike 
out the provision permitting aliens to hold office 
and to vote in the election of officers in the Terri- 
tory. It was agreed to, Ayes 23, Nays 21. Mr. 
Chase offered an amendment making the Governor, 
Secretary, and Judges elective by the people of the 
Territory, which was rejected by a vote of 10 to 30. 
Mr. Chase then offered an amendment including 
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the two Territories under one organization, urging 
that the condition of the country did not require 
the establishment of two governments. After a 
slight personal di ion, the a dment was re- 
jected, Ayes 8, Nays 34. The bill was then re- 
ported to the Senate, when a separate vote was 
called for on the amendment excluding aliens from 
voting, which was concurred in by a vote of 22 to 
20, as follows : 

Yeas.—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ben- 
jamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Clay, Dawson, Dixon, 
Evans, Everett, Fitzpatrick, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, 
Mason, Morton, Pratt, Sebastian, Slidell. 

Nays.—Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wis., Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Fish, Fessenden, Foot, Hamlin, Jones of lowa, 
Jones of Tenn., Norris, Pettit, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Stuart, Sumner, Wade, Walker, Williams. 

On the 3d Mr. Bell of Tennesee made a speech in 
opposition to the bill, which he thought was wholly 
unnecessary. There were three hundred millions 
of acres of land in the Territories, sufficient to sup- 
port an empire. The Indians in that section had 
been guaranteed a home there, and he was opposed 
to the project of driving them away. He considered 
the bill a clear violation of Indian treaties, and he 
was surprised that this feature of it had not excited 
more attention:—the whole philanthropy of the 
Senate, it seemed to him, had been engrossed by 
the African race—there had been no word of pity 
for any butthem. He did not believe that the result 
of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise would be 
such as was anticipated by its friends—but feared 
that it would excite discontent, renew agitation, 
and be productive of other serious evils. He did 
not believe that any necessity existed for its pass- 
age. Mr. Dawson replied, and was followed by 





Mr. Norris of New Hampshire, who spoke at length 
in support of the bill—maintaining that the Com- 
promise of 1850 clearly recognized the principle of 
non-intervention by Congress with the domestic 
affairs of the people of the Territories, and that this 
principle could only be carried out by the repeal of 


the Missouri Compromise. Mr. Fessenden of 
Maine spoke warmly against the bill, contending 
that the Constitution gave the Slave States great 
advantages over the Free States, and that the latter 
ought not to permit these advantages to be made 
still greater. Mr. Douglas replied, and after a warm 
personal debate, in which several Senators partici- 
pated, the vote was taken, and the bill passed by a 
vote of 37 to 14, as follows :—the names of Whigs 
being in Italics: 

Yeas.—Moses Norris and Jared W. Williams of N. H. ; 
Isaac Toucey of Conn. ; John R. Thompson of N. J. ; 
Richard Brodhead, Jr., of Penn. ; John Pettit of Indiana ; 
Stephen A, Douglas and James Shields of Mlinois ; Aug. 
C. Dodge and George W. Jones of lowa; Lewis Cass 
and Charles E. Stuart of Michigan; Wm. M. Gwin and 
John B. Weller of California ; James A. Bayard of Dela- 
ware ; Thomas G. Pratt of Md.; James M. Mason and 
R. M. T. Hunter of Virginia ; George E. Badger of N.C. ; 
A. P. Butler and Josiah J. Evans of South Carolina; 
William C. Dawson of Georgia; Benj. Fitzpatrick and 
Clement C. Clay, Jr., of Alabama ; Stephen Adams and 
Albert G. Brown of Mississippi; Jackson Morton of 
Florida ; John Slidell and J. P. Benjamin of Louisiana ; 
Archibald Dixon and John &. of Kentucky ; 
James C. Jones of Tennesee ; D. R. Atchison and Henry 
S. Geyer of Missouri; W. K. Sebastian and Robert W. 
Johnson of Arkansas ; and Thomas J. Rusk of Texas. 

‘Nays.—Hannibdal Hamlin, William Pitt Fessenden of 
Maine; Cuartes Sumner of Massachusetts; Charles 
T. James of Rhode Island ; Truman Smith of Connecti- 
cut: Solomon Foot of Vermont ; William H. Seward and 
Hamilton Fish of New York; Satmon P. Crass and 
Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio; Isaacs P. Walker and Henry 





Dodge of Wisconsin ; John Bell of Tennessee ; Samuel 
Houston of Texas. 

This statement of the vote shows that of the 37 
who voted in favor of the bill there were 14 Demo. 
crats from the Free States, and 14 Democrats and 
9 Whigs from the Slave States; and that of the 14 
votes against it there were 6 Democrats (including 
Senators Chase and Sumner, who belong to the 
Independent Democrats), and 6 Whigs from Free, 
and one Democrat and one Whig from Slave States. 
Five of each party were absent or did not vote.—— 
Senator Gwin, from the Select Committee in the 
Senate appointed to consider that subject, reported 
a bill on the 10th of March, providing for the con. 
struction of a Railroad to the Pacific. Its main 
features are, that it gives every alternate section of 
land, within twenty miles on each side of the road, 
to Companies who will contract to build it, and ap. 
propriates not less than $600 per annum per mile 
for carrying the mail daily. The road is to be com- 
menced within three years, and to be completed 
within ten. The contractor must deposit two mill- 
ions of dollars as security forthe performance of the 
work,—and forfeit $100,000 for every month of de- 
lay in its completion. The Company shall own 
the road for forty years, and then surrender it to 
the United States; Congress may buy it at any 
time by paying the cost and twelve percent. The 
location of the initial points and the route is to be 
fixed by the Company contracting.——No other 
business of special importance has been done in 
the Senate; and in the House the passage of 
the Homestead bill is the only action taken wor- 
thy of note. The bill permits any free white male 
citizen, or person who shall have declared his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen previous to the pass- 
age of the act, to select a quarter section of the pub- 
lic lands, and on proof that he has occupied and 
cultivated it for five years, he is to receive a title 
to it from the government. The bill passed the 
House on the 7th of March by a vote of 107 to 72. 

From California we have intelligence to the 16th 
of February. The election of a United States Sen- 
ator was the main topic of interest. Efforts were 
made to bring on the election at the present ses- 
sion, although the term of the present incumbent 
will not expire for more than a year, in order to se- 
cure the choice of a special candidate. The min- 
ing news is highly favorable. Abundant rains had 
supplied water for the operations of the miners, and 
large quantities of gold continued to be produced. 
There have also been important discoveries of fresh 
mines,—one of which, a vein of decomposed quartz, 
is said to be the most productive yet discovered. 
The markets are overstocked with goods of all 
kinds. The clipper ship San Francisco was wreck- 
ed while entering that port. From Lower Califor- 
nia we hear that the invading expedition of Captain 
Walker was in a position of a good deal of diffi- 
culty. Owing to the hard fare and other causes of 
complaint forty-five men of his company had re- 
fused to accompany him in his expedition against 
Sonora, and had taken their departure for San Di- 
ego. He announced his purpose of leaving for So- 
nora on the 5th of February with the remainder of 
his force, which did not exceed one hundred and 
fifty men. Those who left took their arms with 
them. Very little interest in the crusade seems to 
be felt in California, and it is probable that the af- 
fair will result in failure. 

From Oregon we have news to the 3d. The sea- 
son had been very cold, more so than for years be- 
fore. Further difficulties have occurred with the 
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Indians :—some alleged outrages by them were re- 
venged by a party of fifty miners, who attacked an 
Indian village and killed sixteen of the natives.—— 
It is stated that the Governor of Washington Ter- 
ritory has notified the Hudson’s Bay Company that 
they must withdraw from the Indian trade within 
the Territory by the Ist of July. 

Fresh difficulties have arisen with Cuba. The 
steamer Black Warrior recently touched at the port 
of Havana on her way from New Orleans to New 
York. The officers of the port noticed that she had 
cotton on board, although her manifest certified that 
she had no cargo, and declared the cargo confis- 
cated on that account. The owners of the steamer 
urged that it had never been usual for the manifest 
to mention cargo not intended for Havana—that all 
vessels touching at that port had uniformly made up 
their statements in the same way, and that the Cu- 
ban officials had never before intimated any objec- 
tion to it. If there was an error in the manifest, 
moreover, they claimed the usual privilege of twelve 
hours to correct it. This was peremptorily refused, 
and the cargo declared confiscated. The captain 
of the steamer thereupon hauled down the United 
States flag, and surrendered the vessel also to the 
government. The report of the transaction created 
a good deal of feeling,in the United States, and 
propositions were at once brought forward in Con- 
gress to suspend the neutrality laws, so far as Spain 
is concerned, and for taking other measures of re- 
taliation. No action had been taken at the time of 
closing this Record. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

War with Russia, which seems at last to have 
become inevitable, is the topic universally discussed 
in England. Public sentiment, which has kept 
steadily in advance of the action of government on 
the Eastern question, hails the final decision with 
exultation, and welcomes the war of which no fore- 
sight can see the termination. It has been official- 
ly announced in Parliament that the Emperor of 
Russia had peremptorily rejected the last Vienna 
note,—that all negotiations had been broken off, 
without any hope of their being renewed, that the 
Russian embassadors had left London and Paris, 
and that the English government, with the full alli- 
ance and support of France, is prepared to enter 
upon a vigorous prosecution of war. The course 
marked out seems to be generally understood. A 
contingent of 20,000 men is to be sent to Turkey 
as an auxiliary force, under the command of Lord 
Raglan in chief, under whom several distinguished 
officers, including Lord Cardigan, General Brother- 
ton, and the Duke of Cambridge have volunteered 
to serve. Colonel Eyre, who distinguished himself 
in the Kaffir war, is to command a brigade. Half 
of the contingent, comprising 10,000 infantry, were 
already under orders, and would leave as rapidly as 
possible. The first detachment of 2500 left South- 
ampton in three steamers on the 22d, and about 
900 left Liverpool on the same day. The regiments 
are rapidly filled with volunteers, and the activity 
in the dock-yards has prepared thirty ships carrying 
2220 guns for the Baltic. 

The debates in Pariiament on the subject have 
been interesting and instructive. On the 13th in 
the House of Commons, Lord John Russell intro- 
duced the New Reform Bill, which proposes im- 
portant changes in the representation, and would 
command universal attention but for the over- 
whelming interest felt in the Eastern war. The 
bill proposes to disfranchise entirely boroughs con- 
taining less than 300 electors or 5000 inhabitants, 





of which there are 19, returning 29 members :—to 
take away one member each from boroughs having 
less than 500 electors or 10,000 inhabitants and re- 
turning two members, of which there are eleven :— 
the number of members, therefore, will be reduced 
62 by disfranchisement, and four seats are already 
vacant. So that there are 66 to be disposed of. 
The bill proposes that every county and part of a 
county containing a population of more than 100,000 
and returning two members, shall hereafter return 
three—-which will add 38. Certain divisions of 
counties now returning two members are to be sub- 
divided and each sub-division to return three— 
which will add 8. Cities and beroughs containing 
more than 100,000 inhabitants at present returning 
two members are hereafter to return three—which 
will add 10. Certain towns containing over 20,000 
inhabitants are to return one member each: the 
Inns of Court are to return two and London Uni- 
versity one—which will give a further addition of 
8. This will leave two seats vacant, and it is pro- 
posed to give these to Scotland. The bill proposes 
also to give the franchise to persons in receipt of 
salaries of not less than £100 per annum—persons 
receiving £10 per annum from government, bank 
or India Stock, persons paying 40 shillings per an- 
num to the income or assessed taxes, graduates of 
any university, and persons who have for three years 
possessed a deposit of £50 in any Savings Bank. 
The franchise for counties is to be extended to all 
occupiers rated at £10 per annum residing else- 
where than in represented towns: the borough 
franchise to occupiers rated at £6 who have resided 
in the borough for two and a half years.—The bill 
was made the subject of a brief debate and was 
vindicated by Lord John Russell, who maintained 
that it was both liberal and conservative in its pro- 
visions, and that its passage was demanded by the 
best interests of the country. 

The Eastern question was brought to the atten- 
tion of the House of Lords on the 6th, by the Mar- 
quis of Clanricade, who confined himself to inquir- 
ing whether the Emperor of Russia had answered 
the last propositions from Vienna. Lord Claren- 
don replied that the Emperor’s answer had been 
received, but that its terms were quite unacceptable 
and not of a character to send to Constantinople. 
Baron Brunow, the Russian Minister, had taken 
leave of him on the 4th, and had broken off the re- 
lations subsisting between England and Russia. 
Lord Ellenborough said he had no doubt they were 
at the commencement of one of the most formidable 
wars in which Great Britain had ever been engaged, 
and he regretted that the people of that country did 
not appear to be at all aware of the magnitude, the 
probable duration, and the dismal consequences of 
that war. He acquitted the Ministers of all respon- 
sibility for the war, and urged them to increase to 
the utmost possible extent every immediate pre- 
paration for it. In reply to further questionings 
from various quarters, Lord Clarendon declared 
that all negotiations had been broken off—and that 
he had no reason for hoping that they could be re- 
newed.——1In the House of Commons on the 16th, 
Mr. Disraeli inquired whether the letter of the 
Emperor of France to the Emperor of Russia had 
been sent with the knowledge and concurrence of 
the English government. Lord John Russell re- 
plied that it had—and that although the English 
government did not consider itself responsible for 
its contents, he had ne doubt it was sent for the 
laudable purpose of making a final effort for the 
preservation of peace. On the 17th, Mr. Layard 
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opened the debate in a speech devoted mainly to a 
review of the action of the Ministry, which he com- 
plained had not been straightforward. He exam- 
ined the published dispatches to show that the Brit- 
ish government had been mistaken, short-sighted 
or credulous throughout, and that the affair at 
Sinope, as well as the occupation of the Principal- 
ities, might have been prevented but for the vacil- 
lating and timorous instructions sent out from En- 
gland. He expressed the hope that in prosecuting 
the war they would not be satisfied with restoring 
the status quo ante bellum, and declared that the 
Turks had advanced more in fifteen years than the 
Russians in a hundred and fifty. Sir James Gra- 
ham replied, vindicating the government from the 
censure bestowed upon its action, and urging that 
the course it had pursued had cemented the union 
with France and obtained the consent of Austria 
and Prussia to such an interpretation of old treat- 
ies as would secure the independence of Turkey. 
Lord Dudley Stuart condemned the conduct of 
government as consisting of one part discretion 
and three parts cowardice. Mr. Roebuck defended 
the Ministry, and praised them in not having rushed 
hastily into war. Lord John Russell followed in a 
long and eloquent speech, charging upon the Rus- 
sian government the most direct and unequivocal 
falsehood. He reviewed the negotiations to show 
the deception which Russia had practiced, and to 
vindicate the action of the British government. 
Austria and Prussia had been found slow in assert- 
ing their independence of Russia, but their sympa- 
thies were with the Western Powers, whom they 
would ultimately aid. The conduct of the Empe- 
ror of the French throughout all these transactions 
had been so open, frank, and straightforward, that 
it was impossible not to place the utmost reliance 
on him and his government. He thought it would 
be necessary to add three millions of pounds to the 
expenses of the year, and reminded the House that 
success in war depends upon secrecy, upon com- 
bination, and rapidity. He said he should deeply 
regret such a conflict, but if the ambition of Russia 
could not otherwise be restrained, England must 
enter upon the contest with a stout heart, and rely 
on God to defend the right. On the 20th, Mr. Cob- 
den reviewed the conduct of the government, main- 
ly for the purpose of showing that Turkey was not 
entitled to the sympathy of England, and that the 
interest of Great Britain should have prompted her 
to take part with Russia in securing protection to 
the Christian population ef ‘i'urkey. He ridiculed 
the notion that Europe was in any danger from 
Russian ambition, and said that the Russian em- 
pire was of more importance to English commerce 
than any foreign country, except the United States. 
Mr. Disraeli made a very able speech, designed to 
convict the ministry of culpable blindness to the 
purposes of Russia, whose policy, he said, had been 
so clearly indicated at the very outset that prudent 
men should have been on their guard. He com- 
plained that the ministry had never demanded an 
explicit declaration of Russian designs, nor protest- 
ed against them until too late. Their conduct, he 
said, could only have orizinated in morbid credulity 
or in connivance with Russia. If it were only the 
former, their misconduct might still be retrieved, 
and the war conducted to am honorable issue. But 
various ¢ircumstances, he thought, connected with 
the negotiations, could scarcely be explained ex- 
eept on the supposition of connivance. Proceed- 
ing to examine the present state of the question, he 





out the distinction between maintaining the balance 
of power and preserving the territorial distribution 
of Europe, saying that any attempt to do the latter 
would involve England in continual wars. He 
concluded with an assurance that, whatever might 
be their opinion of the conduct of ministers, the op- 
position would do nothing to impede the action of 
the government in the present crisis. Lord Palm- 
erston, in reply, expressed his satisfaction that no 
one had charged the government with having rashly 
and imprudently plunged the country into war; 
that would have been a heavy responsibility, from 
which he was glad to be relieved. The very mod- 
eration and forbearance with which they were 
charged had enabled them to preserve the good 
opinion of the country, and to secure its united 
support in the crisis to which they had arrived 
They were accused of credulity; but he asserted 
that the dispatches justified them in having for a 
considerable period reposed confidence in the as- 
surances of the Russian government. Count Nes- 
selrode, with his own lips, had given the British 
minister at St. Petersburgh the assurances on which 
they had relied. When positive assertions are thus 
made by the government of a great country like 
Russia, they are entitled to be believed. When 
Count Nesselrode, at a later stage of the negotia- 
tions, asserted that the British and Freneh govern- 
ments had been aware from the outset of the de- 
mands of Russia, he asserted that which was utter- 
ly at varfance with the facts; and he felt bound to 
say that, throughout these transactions, the Russian 
government and its agents had exhausted ever 
modification of untruth, concealment, and evasion, 
and ended with the assertion of a positive false- 
hood. Nothing had been lost by forbearance ; on 
the contrary, it had tended to secure the friendshir 
and alliance of Austria and Prussia, which was a 
matter of great importance in this contest. He: 
maintained, in reply to the arguments of others, 
that the object for which England was going to 
war—namely, to uphold the mdependence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire—was one worthy of 
such exertions, and that there was hardly any coun- 
try in Europe which gave evidence of greater prog- 
ress than Turkey. In considering the events of 
the future, he proceeded to show that the strength 
of the Russians had been overrated, and that the 
Turks had shown a vitality and power which they 
were not believed to possess. When two such 
countries as England and France come to their aid, 
he thought the cause of the Emperor of Russia was 
entirely desperate. He felt convinced that the peo- 
ple of the country would fully support the action 
of the government, and he should apply without 
misgiving to Parliament for aid. The topic has 
been referred to on several other occasions in both 
Houses, but nothing further has been said worthy 
of record. 
FRANCE. 

The Eastern war continues in France, as in En- 
gland and indeed throughout Europe, to be the 
leading topic of interest. On the 29th of January 
the Emperor addressed an autograph letter to the 
Emperor of Russia, stating that the differences be- 
tween Russia and Turkey had reached such a point 
of gravity that he thought it his duty to explain the 
part France had taken on that question, and to sug- 
gest means by which he thought the peace of Eu- 
rope could still be preserved. I[t was not the action 
of the maritime powers, as his Majesty urged, but 
the occupation of the Principalities which had taken 





referred to the alliance with France, and pointed | the subject from the field of discussion into that of 
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fact. Still even that event was not regarded as a 
cause of war—but a note was prepared by the four 
powers destined to give common satisfaction. . That 
note was accepted by Russia, but commentaries 
were immediately added which destroyed all its 
conciliatory effect, and prevented its acceptance by 
the Porte. The Sultan in turn proposed modifica- 
tions to which the four powers acceded but which 
the Czar rejected. Then the Porte, wounded in 
its dignity and threatened in its independence, de- 
clared war and claimed the support of her allies. 
The English and French squadrons were ordered 
to the Bosporus, not to make war but to protect 
Turkey. Efforts for peace were still continued ; 
other propositions were submitted, and Russia de- 
clared her intention to remain on the defensive. 
Up to that time France and England had been 
merely spectators—when the affair of Sinope oc- 
curred and forced them to take a more defined posi- 
tion. It was no longer their policy that was checked 
—their military honor was wounded. Hence the 
order was given to their squadrons to enter the 
Black Sea and to prevent by force, if necessary, the 
recurrence of such anevent. Arrived at this point, 
it was clear that there must be cither a definitive 
understanding or a decided rupture. If his Majesty 
desired a pacific solution it was suggested that an 
armistice should be signed, that diplomatic nego- 
tiations should be resumed, and that all the belliger- 
ent forces should retire from the places where the 
motives of war had called them. The Russian 
troops would abandon the Principalities and the 
allied squadron the Black Sea. ‘The Emperor of 
Russia would name a plenipotentiary to negotiate 
a treaty with the Sultan, to be submitted to the 
four powers. Ifa plan should be adopted on which 
France and England should agree, peace would be 
restored and the world satisfied. If his Majesty 
should refuse this proposition they must leave to 
the fate of arms and the hazards of war that which 
might be decided by reason and justice. ‘The letter 
closed by quoting from the Czar’s letter of Jan. 17, 
1853, his protestation that their relations ought to 
be sincerely amicable and to repose on the same 
intentions, the maintenance of order, love of peace, 
respect for treaties, and reciprocal benevolence : 
“that programme,” adds Napoleon, “is worthy of 
the Sovereign who traced it, and I do not hesitate 
to aflirm that I haye remained firm to it.” This 
letter was regarded rather as a manifesto to the 
French nation than as an appeal to the Czar; it 
was extensively placarded and issued in immense 
numbers in extra editions of the Moniteur. The 
diplomatic correspondence of the French govern- 
ment upon this question has been published. The 
details of the military measures of France had not 
been announced, but it was understood that a large 
contingent would be immediately sent to Turkey 
and several ships added to the French squadron in 
the Black Sea. M. Kisseleff, the Russian Minis- 
ter, left Paris on the 6th. By an imperial decree 
the convocation of the Senate and Legislative Body 
had been adjourned to the 2d of March. The mili- 
tary preparations are carried on with great energy. 
Large orders had been given for supplies of cloth- 
ing and for munitions of war, and it was believed 
that not fess than 40,000 men would be assigned to 
the Eastern service. 
THE GERMAN STATES, 

Great interest is felt in the position which Aus- 
tria and Prussia will finally decide to assume in 
tonnection with the difficulties between Russia 
tad Turkey. Count Orloff had been sent to Vi- 





enna as the bearer of propositions by the Russian 
Emperor, which the representatives of the Four 
Powers had pronounced inadmissible, and which 
they had declined to submit to the Porte. It was 
believed that he was also authorized to enter into 
arrangements to secure the alliance of Austria with 
Russia ; and, although reports were rife that he had 
failed in this attempt, nothing definite or authentic 
was known concerning the objects or result of his 
mission. An article had been published in the 
Moniteur, evidently by authority, saying that the 
Western Powers relied on the sympathies of Aus- 
tria, who, by her position, is called on to play an 
active and conspicuous part. She has always de- 
clared herself in favor of the points claimed by 
England and France, and the interests of her peo- 
ple are declared to be identical with those of France. 
The important declaration is added, that “the 
French Government will never adopt a double-faced 
policy, and thus while defending the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire at Constantinople, it can not suffer 
that integrity to be violated by aggressive acts from 
Greece ; nor can it, while the flags of France and 
Austria are united in the East, allow any attempt to 
be made to separate them beyond the Alps.” This is 
regarded as a menace to Austria, threatening her 
with insurrections in Italy if she does not join 
France in the present war. The latest reports in- 
dicate that Austria will endeavor, as long as possi- 
ble, to maintain a position of complete neutrality ; 
but it-is believed that fear of a fresh Hungarian in- 
surrection will eventually compel her to take sides 
with Russia. The omission of any reference to 
Prussia, in the articles of the Moniteur, is regarded 
as significant—since it indicates that her position 
is not distrusted by France as strongly as that of 
Austria. 
TURKEY AND THE EAST. 

No military movements of special importance 
have taken place on the Danube since our last 
Record. The Russians are concentrating large num- 
bers of troops, and are apparently preparing for a 
combined attack on the fortresses now in posses- 
sion of the Turks, and for crossing the Danube. 
The Turks are also sending reinforeements. Sev- 
eral severe skirmishes had taken place on the left 
bank of the Danube in which the Turks had been 
victorious, the reported loss of the Russians being 
800 killed and 1600 wounded—that of the Turks 
being about half that number. Meantime an insur- 
rection had broken out in Greece, which threatened 
to be somewhat formidable. There seems to have 
been a concerted rising in Albania, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly against the Turkish Government, and 
the insurgents are said to number over 40,000. In 
several skirmishes which have occurred between 
them and the Turkish troops they are said to have 
been uniformly successful. Great enthusiasm pre- 
vails throughout Greece at the prospect of estab- 
lishing, in consequence of the war with Russia, a 
Greek Empire on the ruins of Turkey. The Gov- 
ernment of Greece is not at all concerned in these 
movements, and is believed to regard them with 
alarm. It is said that proofs have been discovered 
that the conspiracy is the result of Russian intrigues, 
and that severa) Russian agents and officers have 
been arrested for complicity in the affair. The exac- 


‘| tions of the Russian authorities in Wallachia are in- 


credibly oppressive, and are driving the inhabitants 
into open rebellion. Villages have been burned be- 
cause the inhabitants refused to comply any further 
with the requisitions of the Russians, and thou- 
sands of the people have fled to the mountains. 








Chitar’s 


‘HE SACREDNESS OF THE HUMAN 
BODY—or the respect due to the human re- 
mains—is it a prejudice, a relic of the times when 
men did not think, a blind superstition at war with 
science, with philosophy, with our truest secular 
good? or has it a deep ground in the reason, as 
well as in the purest moral and religious sentiments | 
of our nature’ The question is one deserving our | 
attention, not only for its intrinsic impertance, but 
en account of certain movements which have lately | 
given it a new interest for the public mind. Its | 
consideration may interrupt some of our specula- | 
tions on “ Political corruption,” but the immoral 
and irreverent sentiment we have laid upon “ the 
Table” for dissection grows so naturally out of a 
loose social and political morality, that the one sub- 
ject may be considered quite germane to the other. 
An increasing irreverence for the body may well 
characterize a time when men’s souls are every- 
where bought and sold for political offices, and the | 
highest weal or woe of the most important nation 
on earth is staked on measures having no purer 
motive than the party advantage they may give, for 
the time being, to this or that clique of spoil-hunt- 
ing factionists. 

The fact is beyond all doubt. There ever has 
been in all places, in all ages, among all classes 
and conditions of mankind, a deep-feeling in re- 
spect to the remains of our earthly mortality. The 
human body, on the departure of the spirit from it, 
has never been regarded in the same light as other 
matter. Nor has this been merely a tender asso- 
ciation of ideas, such as would be caused by any 
object intimately connected with our recollections 
of departed friends. It has a deeper ground. The 
body is not like a picture, a book, a garment, or 
any thing else that once belenged to the deceased, 
and which recalls him vividly to our remembrance. 
It is something more than a belonging, a property, 
an association. Philosophy and psychology may 
protest against the thought, but still they can never 
do away the deep planted feeling, that in those cold, 
and motionless, and speechless relics there is still 
remaining something of the former selfhood. The 
language of Antony was in harmony with truth as 
well as nature— 


Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 


Our Cesar’s vesture wounded! Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, by traitors. 


The higher sélf has gone but there is an eidolon, an 
umbra, a shadow, a representative, yet inhabiting 
the seemingly abandoned tenement, and keeping up 
the title in the name of the former humanity, or as 
we may say in legal phrase, in trust for that per- 
sonality from which it has not been, and never will 


be, wholly severed. It is true, the great creditor 
of our fallen race has his lien upon the old crum- 
bling mansion, but there is yet a reversionary in- 
terest; and its lord shall again return to the home 
which saw the infancy of his being. In strictest 
harmony with this idea, and transcending all mere 
metaphor, is the language of Scripture when it 
speaks of “the redemption of the body,” or the res- 
toration from that old forfeiture implied in the sen- 
tence—* Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 





teturn.” Science may prove, ever so clearly, that 


Calle, 


there is nothing there but carbon, and oxygen, and 
lime, and phosphorus, and azote; a false spiritual- 
ism, or a proud Platonism, may affect to despise 
the body as a clog to the spirit in the present state, 
and as a heavy incumbrance from which it will be 


| forever delivered in another ; but all this can never 


eradicate the sentiment we are considering. It en- 
ters too deeply into our laws of thinking, our laws 
of speech, our most interior moral and religious 
emotions. The attempt to do violence to all these, 
may work, for a while, an incalculable moral mis- 
chief, but it can not wholly succeed. Scripture 
and nature both protest against the wrong it would 
inflict upon all that is most pure, most tender, and 
most precious in our humanity. 

The sacrilegious tendency of which we speak, 
shows itself in two ways. There is the claim of 
science, and the claim of the mart. The doctor 
and the merchant both demand that “the earth shall 
give up to them her dead.” One wants the bodies 
themselves, the other, the room they occupy. One 
presents the plea of useful knowledge, the other of 
increasing trade which must have its accommoda- 
tions. One would extract the elixir of life and 
health from mortality; the other would create the 
philosopher’s stone from dust and ashes; it would 
bring out of dead men’s bones that charm of the 
alchemist which shall convert the vaults of the 
church-yard into the vaults of the bank, and the moss- 
grown mouldering monuments into the bright gold 
of an advancing commerce. It must be confessed, 
however, that there is no little inconsistency in the 
respective attitudes of the two parties so clamorous 
for a similar object. Some have not hesitated to 
advocate the claim of the doctors, and to talk of the 
necessities of science, who have been horrified at 
the thought that the sacrilegious foot of trade should 
disturb the bones of their ancestors. The hospital, 
the almshouse, and the prison, may thus be invaded 
for the secular good of humanity, but Trinity ground 
is sacred. There are higher associations there. The 
church, too, comes to the rescue, and nobly must 
we say, has she fulfilled her duty in the case. We 
cast no blame on her. The dead most near and 
dear to us lie far away from her revered inclosures; 
they slumber in the rural burying ground, and near 
the shadow of the meeting-house ; yet still, on this 
question, our feeling is all on the side of the “‘ven- 
erable corporation.” We cherish it as well for the 
honored dead who lie buried in those grounds, as 
for the great principle involved in the contest. The 
church is in the right. We praise her pious zeal. 
Every other Christian church, or denomination, in 
the land ought to make common cause with her: 
Yet still, must we say it, the other invasion of the 
dead is no less sacrilegious, while it makes even a 
deeper appeal to our human sympathies. 

We can not help thinking that the necessities of 
medical science have been greatly overrated. Even 
where the want is conceded, the benefits may be 
purchased too dear. Better that the causes of some 
bodily diseases remain concealed, than that the 
knowledge of them be obtained at the sacrifice of 
some of the best feelings of the soul. But admit- 
ting the force of every plea, may we not ask—is 
there not in many cases, in most cases perhaps, aa 
unfeeling waste? A very scientific Professor once 
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told us that in one of our Medical Colleges, the 
number of subjects obtained for dissection in one 
course of winter lectures amounted to upward of 
forty, and this he spoke of as a very insufficient 
supply. Carry out the ratio to the numerous med- 
ical colleges in our city and land, and the number 
of graves disturbed, and human bodies desecrated, 
every year, must be reckoned by thousands. We 
would be cautious here in treating of a matter 
which, it may be said, the writer does not profes- 
sionally understand; but must it not strike almost 
every unprofessional mind in the same light? Why 
this apparently enormous waste? Why must the 
human body be dissected over and over again ten 
thousand times, not so much for the discovery of new 
truths—for that is not even alleged as the ground 
in most cases—but to explain old and well known 
truths to every new class of students? May there 
not be made most accurate anatomical representa- 
tions by means of drawings, by preparations in wax, 
and other modes that might be mentioned, reserv- 
ing dissections for those cases alone, where the 
parts are too minute, and the action too microscop- 
ical to be set forth by any such methods? Can not 
a knowledge of the general anatomy be given unless 
aman is cut up every time the class comes before 
the lecturer? These questions may perhaps betray 
ignorance of the subject in some respects, but of 
the ordinary workings of human nature all intelli- 
gent men are alike judges, and upon the minds of 
such the conviction will press itself, that the hard- 
ening effect of these scientific butcheries—we mean 
to use the term in no more offensive sense than if 
we were applying it to the worthy citizens who sup- 
ply us with animal food—must produce an indiffer- 
ence, a recklessness, which not only leads to the 
waste of which complaint is made, but actually 
comes to believe it indispensable? The right feel- 
ing on this subject might, perhaps, obtain results 
equally scientific, and equally valuable, from far 
less means, and with far less sacrifice of what is of 
more value than almost any amount of knowledge 
whether speculative or practical. 

It does no hurt to the dead. Nothing can be 
weaker than this common argument ; nothing could 
show a more inadequate appreciation of the real 
merits of the great question involved. It does no 
hurt to the dead, but it does an immense injury to the 
living. We refer not now to the more immediate 
pain given to the sensibilities, Severe as this is, 
there is an evil far greater in what may be styled 
the demoralizing consequences that must flow from 
the loss of that reverence which has ever been con- 
nected with all that reminds us of the departed. It 
is the tendency to mar, and, in time, wholly to de- 
stroy, a feeling most intimately associated with all 
that goes to make life serious, rational, and religious. 
It breaks up the sympathies which unite us with the 
dead and thus tend more than all things else to pre- 
serve the past as well as present brotherhood of the 
race. An increasing indifference to the grave and 
its sacred contents must produce a state of mind at 
war, in feeling, if not in abstract dogma, with some 
of the most solemn revelations of Scripture. We 
do not make enough of the resurrection in our mod- 
ern theology. If there is any thing in Christianity 
fundamental it is this. The New Testament not 
obscurely teaches, that a most important part of 
Christ’s work was “ the redemption of the body” as 
well as of the soul. We may become too Platonic 
here, and find, as has been found before in the his- 
tory of the Church and the world, that an excessive 
and abstract spirituality is ever drawing round to 














the other apparent extreme of a sensualizing mate- 
tialism. The doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body has indeed been marred by some of our modern 
speculations even within the pale of reputed ortho- 
doxy and evangelism ; but it still holds a most im- 
portant place in all views that have any title to the 
Christian name. With it must go all that has ever 
been regarded as distinctive in the creed, as well as 
in the philosophy of the Church. ‘‘If the dead rise 
not, then is Christ not risen, and if Christ be not 
risen, then is our faith vain ;” 2 darkness deeper 
than that of the crucifixion hour yet hangs dense 
and drear over all the earth; ‘‘in the noon day” 
of science and philosophy we yet “grope as the 
blind, and stumble as those who have no light.” 

Every thing, therefore, is unchristian, as well as 
irreligious and demoralizing, which goes to destroy 
any feeling, or association of ideas, so vitally con- 
nected with this great truth of revelation. The air 
of the dissecting-room is unfavorable to it; not that 
the superficial scalpel of the surgeon could ever pen- 
etrate the psychological and physiological mystery 
that lies so far beneath, and thus show the falsity of 
the common belief; but the outward appearances, 
the outward, material, tangible associations, are 
hostile to the Scriptural view. And this is the 
point we wish mainly to present. We care not now 
for any of the difficult questions that have been 
raised respecting it. Opposition to the doctrine is 
not, as many ignorantly suppose, a new thing, 
brought out at last by the meridian light of modern 
science. ‘‘ How are the dead raised up, and with 
what body do they come?” was asked in the days of 
Paul, and it has been repeated in every age of the 
Church. The answer of Athenagoras, in the second 
century, shows that all the common objections were 
as rife then as they are now. Fathers and school- 
men, as well as modern metaphysicians, have filled 
volumes with arguments in respect to what consti- 
tutes bodily identity. Yet still—faith clings to the 
dogma, and will not let it go. Seeking no explana- 
tion of the mystery, unweakened by any scientific 
argument against, and deriving no strength from an 
similar reasoning in favor, it believes that the boy 
will be raised again—yea, the same body. What 
is laid down will be raised up, or stand up, if we may 
use the literal figure of the word aNasTasis. How 
far, in quantity or quality, there may be the same 
matter, it does not inquire ; it is enough that it be 
the same body ; it is sufficient for it, that there is in 
some way a continued identity of being—of bodily 
being. ‘* What is sown in weakness will be raised 
in power; what is sown in dishonor will be raised 
in glory ; what is sown in corruption will be raised 
in incorruption ;” what is sown in mortality will be 
raised in immortality. And the pledge of all this is 
the resurrection of Christ, the literal, visible, ident- 
ical resurrection of Christ, overriding all metaphys- 
ical objections, and giving the assurance that in that 
model case the same body which was taken from the 
cross, and laid in the sepulchre, rose again from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven, glorified, purified 
from the laws of gross matter, undecaying, incor- 
ruptible, immortal. 

But not to trespass farther upon the domain of 
theology, it is in this great truth we see the reason 
of this special reverence for the human body. It is 
not like any other portion of matter. It undergoes 
dissolution, but yet there is a mysterious preserva- 
tion of a surviving identity. It is true the dissect- 
ing knife of the lecturer, and the after combustion 
of the janitor, do no more than hasten a process 
which is going on more slowly in the earth; every 
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body understands that as well as those who would | bearing upon both the moral and secular interests 


present it as their profoundest argument ; but, as 
far as the associations and feelings are concerned, 
the difference is immense. In the one case there 
come up to the mind, calmly, seriously, impressive- 
ly, the ideas of rest, of seclusion, of divine guard- 


ianship, of a silent waiting for the great day of 


deliverance from the dominion of death and Hades; 


of mankind. It is not, however, of the medical 


| student alone, but of the community at large, that 


! 


| we would speak. It is the general demoralizing 
effect at which we have hinted, that should make 


legislators pause before they give facilities to prac. 
tices which may involve such momentous conse. 
quences. We hesitate not to say, that all religion, 


with the other we connect, and we can not help | all morality, all those better feelings of the soul in 


connecting, the ideas of ignominy, of vile abuse, of 


irreverence, of irreligion. Especially of the Christ- 


ian’s grave do we think as the sacred chamber that 


contains a hidden treasure. There is suggested the 
idea of divine power watching over those “ who 
sleep in Jesus ;” as though from the calm blue heav- 
ens above, an unslumbering eye was ever looking 
down upon the consecrated spot. It is the thought 


expressed in those touching lines that Watts has | 


paraphrased from Job, and which have been repeat- 
ed on so many rural grave stones : 
**God the Redeemer lives, 
And often from the skies, 
Looks down and watches o’er our dust, 
Till He shall bid it rise.” 

Now what a contrast to all this religious feeling, 
so tender, so melancholy, and yet so full of moral 
health to the soul—what a contrast, we say, to these 
blessed influences that come to us from the grave in 
connection with the doctrine of the resurrection, is 
presented by the scenes and associations of a dis- 
secting room—the sacred human body, the once 


loved form, the former temple of a loving spirit, 


thus lying mangled, debased, deformed, made the 
subject of unfeeling remark by some cold material- 
izing lecturer, and exposed to the rude gaze, and 
ruder hands of hardened, and it may be, licentious 
students. 


Must it not be demoralizing? We are fully aware | 


of the strength of the opposing plea, and, on the 
score of utility, would admit the difficulty of fully 
answering it. Science, it is said, must have its 
subjects as well as its books! We would treat with 
all fairness the honorable and useful men who pre- 
sent the claim. But there is, certainly, another side 
to the picture ; there are other evils ; there are other 
utilities ; and if they come in conflict, we are com- 
pelled to strike a balance between the higher and 
the lower—between those that relate to the body’s 
health and those that belong to the spiritual hygieia, 
or the soul’s truest good. 

A mere examination of the human body, conduct- 
ed with that reverential sympathy which befits the 
act, does not shock our feelings. Relatives are al- 
most ever willing to have a post mortem examina- 
tion, to ascertain the nature ofadisease, Violence, 
it is true, is done to the sacred tenement, but it is 
violence from the hand of a friend. It is ever with 
tenderness, with sympathy, with all mournful re- 
spect; and when the painful act has been com- 
pleted, every care is used in closing up the breach, 
and presenting again that appearance of entirety 
which the conceptive faculty demands when we 
would think of the state of the dead. Could we be 
certain that such was the spirit that pervaded the 
dissecting-room, there might not be that strong re- 
pulsion in the thought, although every care that 
could be used might fall short of wholly relieving 
the difficulty. 

If the dissecting-room be necessary, it should be 
ever as sol and impressive as the most careful 
thoughtfulness could render it. No trifling levity, 
no mere indifference even, should be ever allowed 
in transactions so serious, and having so serious a 





which religion and morality both have their seat, 
will receive a grievous wound, if the time should 
come, when, through the demands of a mere inquis. 
itive science, or the still more odious exactions of 
the grave-disturbing Mammon of covetousness, there 
should be diffused among us a wide-spread and 
| growing feeling of indifference in regard to the dis- 
position of the human remains. We can not afford 
to lose any of the moral power which comes from 
the reverent thought of the other state of being and 
all connected with it, An age characterized by in- 
difference to the sepulchre and its hallowed associ- 
ations, we may well expect to be one of extreme 
worldliness, in all the worst senses of that most sig- 
nificant term. It will be an age of selfishness, 
sensuality, and crime. 
| But why such apprehensions, some may say ; it 
| is only the bodies of the unknown that are required 
| —the poor, the lost, the unclaimed, the forfeited by 
|crime. But this in fact is one of the harshest feat- 
/ ures of the measure. The poor have not only feel- 
| ings like the rich, but often these are their only 
treasure. The poor think more of death—they have 
| more to remind them of it—than their wealthy breth- 
} ren; and this may account for the fact that these 
| classes are ever more alarmed at the thought of 
sepulchral violation than those “ who fare sumptu- 
| ously every day.” The case, too, appeals to our 
universal sympathies. Every truly sensitive mind 
| must feel more pain at the thought of the poor Laz- 
| arus being dragged from his grave, than of the rich 
Dives being subjected to a similar treatment. 
Is it the guilty, the malefactor, who is demanded? 
There may be all the keener anguish on the part of 
| surviving friends. The bitter sorrow that has ac- 
companied their ignominious descent to the grave, 
may, on this very account, be all the more painfully 
sensitive at the thought of violence to their remains. 
Their unquiet life ofcrime gives atender and cherish- 
ed interest to the conception of repose, even though 
it be but a conception, in which the mind finds 
relief from the contemplation of their past career. 

We can only give the general aspects of this 
question. The medical profession, it is said, must 
have subjects. If so, let them be content with the 
fewest possible ; let the most serious wisdom among 
us be exercised in providing the means with the 
least sacrifice of feeling, the least of moral detri- 
ment ; and then let the necessary duty be ever dis- 
charged with all the devout reverence of a high and 
religious trust. 

Of the other, or the commercial claim, we can 
speak with no such tolerance. The plea of medical 
science is entitled to some respect. A careful and 
reverential removal of the dead, for reasons con- 
nected with the public health, or when it is per- 
formed by the hands of frierids themselves, for the 
purpose of obtaining a more secure and quiet rest- 
ing-place, may present little or no ground for cen- 
sure. But when the only plea is the enlargement 
of the places of trade and business ; when the nar- 
row house is to be disturbed to make room for wider 
thoroughfares: when the long-silent dead are to be 
exhumed because the auctioneer wants the place 
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for his hammer, or the banker for his board, there 
can be but one thought about it in all sound moral 
and religious minds. It is unfeeling, unchristian, 
inhuman. We can not find too bad a name for 
it, It is a ghoule, a vampyre—a foul sacrilege, 
a horrible enormity. The very thought of it 
shows a demoralized and rapidly demoralizing 
community. 

But the profanity may not be all on the secular 
side. There is another thought, in close connec- 
tion with this, and which we must not omit. If it 
be unchristian thus to exhume the body, it may be 
no less an outrage to refuse it the privilege of sep- 
ulchre. The custom of consecrating grounds for 
burial, had its origin in sound Christian doctrine, 
as well as in the purest Christian feeling. It has, 
moreover, when kept from superstition, a salutary 
and practical moral tendency. But when it is made 
the instrument of ecclesiastical tyranny, and the 
bigot’s plea for excluding the stranger, or even the 
heretic, from his resting-place in the earth, or worse 
than all, when it casts him forth with ignominy, as 
though in avoidance of some spiritual taint, then 
may we say that the religious pretense becomes a 
greater enormity than could ever be justly charged 
upon the worldly Mammon. 

The two general modes among mankind for dis- 
posing of the remains of the dead have been by 
burial and by burning. The first is peculiarly Jew- 
ish and Christian, although it existed, more or less, 
among all the Oriental nations ; the latter is more 
commonly associated with the religion and customs 
of Occidental Heathenism, Burial was doubtless 
the most ancient, and, perhaps, at first the universal 
practice. It existed in the age of the patriarchs ; 
it continued (with some slight exceptions in the 
days of the later monarchs) through the whole peried 
of the Jewish nationality. Burning came in at a 
later period. It may have first arisen in war, from 
the necessity of some speedy and thorough mode of 
disposing of the slain. But it came afterward to 
prevail every where among the Greeks and Ro- 
mens. 

The Christian Church, on the other hand, has re- 
ceived and sanctioned the practice of burial in the 
earth. There have, however, been attempts to de- 
fend the Greek and Roman mode, and to recom- 
mend its adoption in modern times. Many plausible 
arguments are adduced in favor of it. Instead of 
being revolting, it is said, it is classical, pure, ten- 
der. There is a touching interest in the thought of 
the poor remains gathered by the hand of love from 
the consuming pyre, and inclosed in the portable 
urn which is ever to remain under the eye of nearest 
and dearest friends. There are sometimes also 
urged other reasons connected with the public health. 
Such a mode, however, can never be adopted while 
the Bible retains its power over the human soul. 
The burial of the dead, in distinction from burning, 
we have said, is peculiarly Christian. The reason 
suggests itself from another part of our argument. 
Christ was buried. It is a part of the Creed, and 
shall remain as long as the Church shall be in ex- 
istence: ‘‘He was crucified, dead, and buried.” 
HE was buried ; even ng who was crucified, The 
sense and sentient life had departed ; but with that 
sacred body there was yet connected the personality, 
even that Divine Personality, which reclaimed it 
from the grave, and bore it up to the right hand of 
God. 

We may say, too, that the whole language of 
Scripture in reference to the departed has been con- 
structed on this idea. It is embalmed in metaphors, 





in words of pictorial significance, in verbal associ- 
ations, which we can not cast off without wounding 
to the quick whatever is most tender and most pre- 
cious in the religious affections. And was it not 
designed to be so embalmed, in order to preserve 
that ineffable mystery of the resurrection against 
all the assaults of metaphysical subtlety? The au- 
thor of revelation knows what is best for us, and he 
has therefore given us the truth in such a way that 
philosophy can not change or mar it, or, in the ex- 
pressive words of Scripture, “ spoil us” of it, if we 
will only be true to a higher feeling and a higher 
guide. 

It is in the language of the Bible, too, that death 
is first commonly called a sleep. The allusion is 
sometimes found in the Greek poetry, but it could 
not obtain a firm hold upon the associations of 
thought, because it was felt to be not in harmony 
with the act and phenomena of dissolution in the 
flames. Hence, too, the very name cemetery. Dis- 
guised through the perversion of a Greek diphthong 
and a Latin consonant, we hardly recognize in it 
the old patristic xoxunrypcov, the sleeping-place of 
the dead. 

If we would adopt the classical mode, we must 
change the language of services and liturgies that 
have become niost deeply enshrined in the Chris- 
tian affections. Our most scriptural, and, on this 
account, our most touching hymns would become 
obsolete. We could no longer sing or pray with 
the generations that are past. How changed, too, 
would become the appearance of our burying- 
grounds, and what new and anti-christian notions 
would they introduce! How obsolete their monu- 
mental language! How mute their warning voices! 
How meaningless theironce significant inscriptions ! 
How deplorable would be any change that would 
render unintelligible those old-fashioned sermons— 
that would take away their power to rebuke an in- 
fidel age, or to preach the resurrection from the 
dead, when perhaps all else around them might be 
giving way toa young philosophy or a still younger 
theology. How devoutly should we thank Heaven 
that the precious truth has been fenced around with 
associations so powerful, so deeply entering into 
the whole past life of the Church and humanity ! 

All nations have had a sacred reverence and care 
for the body. It is nature’s yearning to preserve 
the chain that binds together our humanity—to keep 
the generations in mind of each other as the crowded 
ranks pass on in that never-ceasing march to the 
eternal home—that ever sundering yet never broken 
procession 


Part of whose hosts have crossed the flood 
And part are crossing now. 


Hence the art of the embalmer, hence the funeral 
urn, hence the care for sepulture, hence that strong 
feeling against aught that would wrong these cher- 
ished memorials of ourcontinuous existence. With 
these ancient and universal notions, too, there may 
have been connected some early and afterward ob- 
scured belief in a resurrection of the body. But, 
however this may be, it is Christianity, as we have 
shown, that has imparted a peculiar power to the 
doctrine, and a peculiar sacredness to every thing 
naturally or ritually associated with 1t. 

The subject is one of deep importance in itself, 
and recent movements in our city and State have 
added to the interest with which it must be ever in- 
vested. This is our apology to our readers for its 
selection, and the space we have occupied in its 
discussion, 
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Editor's Easy Chair. moting the freer use of wooden legs by horses. 


Then, let us see, shall we build at Newport or on 
BOUT a year since as we were quietly rumina- | the summit of Mount Washington. Oh! dear!” 
ting in our Chair one morning, & swarm of | we sighed, “ great is the embarrassment of riches!” 
friends (it is so pleasant to Jump your friends, and| We were just sitting down to have a chat with 
not dole them off upon your fingers!) came in and | you, when a note was brought in. 
said to us, encouragingly : “ Dear E. C.—We have s 
“ Now, old Easy Chair, a chance offers for you | 561) at 70 or 75? “rt SAGE TED, * Shell oe 
to make money, if you will only listen to the advice B. Sly, for D. S. and 1.” 
of sensible men.” ; 
“That is an easy condition of money-making,” 
answered we, already building, in imagination, one , . 
of those free-stone fronted mansions in which it ap- Your obliged 
pears, that American men of letters reside. ‘“ What Easy Chair.” 
is the operation ?” The next day, it seems, it went gallantly up to 
There is nothing like being technical, with busy | 165. The next itreached 169. Webegan to pense 
men. That word “ operation” was hypocritical in | stock reports—to have a desire of seeing the evenine 
our mouth. It did not come out naturally. But| paper. We even fancied an incipient rotundity in 
we could not resist the little inducement to show | the stomach, as becomes a capitalist, and wore our 
our little knowledge—vanity fattens upon such | thumbs in our waistcoat. It went straight to 170. 
sorry diet! For a musing, chatty, recluse old| ‘To-morrow night the sun sets upon our for. 
Easy Chair, to talk with a Wall Street air about | tune,” said we sententiously, patting many beggar 
“‘ operations,” was as if Wall Street should use a| boys upon the head as we went home, and dropping 
Persian word in conversing with a scholar. The | a shilling in the forlorn woman’s hand who asked 
chances indeed are, that it might impose upon the | for a penny. The next day affairs were as they 
scholar, for scholars are a proverbially credulous | were. The next week a slight retrograde move- 
class, and he would go about, the gentle purblind,| ment. The next month a wild and confused de- 
and say it was astonishing what scholarly cultiva-| cline. At the end of many weeks came another 
tion there was in Wall Street, and how that much | letter from our banking friends. 
abused quarter held stock in Persian poetry (which i < ; 
you, a your ready wit—as Thutene sere “ Dear Easy Chair.—W ¢ have this day sold out ct 
put it—would instantly eall “a fancy stock.”) 112}. Our Mr. Lye will call to arrange about the 
But Wall Street could not impose upon the | a/ance. 
world. The dry old world knows very well the Respectfully, x 
limits of Wall Street knowledge. It ends con- Dry, Sly, and Lye. 
siderably this side of Persia. And yet, notwith-| The boot, as the vulgar say, was on the other 
standing our accurate perception of this fact, we| leg. It was our bull that had gored the ox. In 
could not refrain from throwing that dust about | fact the balance was on the wrong side. But the 
“ operation” in the eyes of the same Wall Street. generosity of our merchants is proverbial. Where- 
For vanity does the most absurd things that are | ever floats the American flag, there the probity, the 
done upon the planet. lofty principle, &c. &c. &c. Therefore it was 
‘The operation,” said old Tubbs, who made him- | be expected that we should not be held for the 
self spokesman of the party, and emphasized the | whole deficit. Mr. Lye let us off for 75 per cent, 
word in a peculiarly pointed manner, “is Crystal | and the next day Mr. Dry requested the honor of 
Palace stock !” our company at dinner. Meanwhile the use of 
““ Well,” said we, “ what are we to do?” equine wooden legs is limited; and when, the 
“ Buy the stock, you slow old coach,” said young | other day, we read the report of the Committee of 
Sly, of the prosperous firm of Dry, Sly and Lye, | Directors, we were very sorry and very glad. Sorry 
who, as the gifted reader well knows, do an enor- | for them, for they have done all that could be asked 
mous business in New York, and have extensive | of them; they were not responsible for the wild 
agencies and correspondences all over this, and | fancy speculations of Wall Street. And we are 
other great and glorious countries. glad that they only have lost who could afford to 
“But my dear Sly,” said we, “how should a! jose. It was eminently « gaming matter. It was 
fogy old Easy Chair buy stock? How must we! so understood. Gentlemen and ladies with a few 
begin.” spare hundreds threw them into that stock as upon 
Whe dear Sly laughed benignly. a roulette table—whisk, presto, change! The hundred 
‘My venerable and paralytic Easy Chair,” said | came out a thousand or rolled cheerfully out of sight. 
he, “we, Dry, Sly and Lye, will purchase in- | It was anelegant entertainment for superfluous mon- 
numerable shares for you, wait until they rise a eys. You took your seat at the board ; you adven- 
little ; sell out; deduct a gentle commission, and | tured your odd hundreds or so; you drew the win- 
send you a check for the balance.” nings gently in; or—you smiled to see them go. 
** Certainly,” said the friends in chorus. Nobody was harmed, Nobody had a loaf less at 
“ Certainly,” answered we with great ardor. dinner, nor a smaller lump of sugar to his tea, It 
* Good-morning,” said they all. was a summer delusion, an airy mistake. The 
* Good-morning,” replied we, rather loftily, al-| Committee could not control it; for it was purely 
ready possessed of our fortune, as we thought, | fancy, That was the beauty of it, as Lye, the 
and busy with a thousand plans of luxurious expen- | junior partner, said. Crystal Palace stock was, 
diture. in truth, the fanciest stock ever offered to a sags- 
“Not forgetting charitable institutions,” inter- | cious Wall Street. That amiable street chose to 
polated conscience, dexterously. get exhilarated and to toss it up as merrily as the 
“Ten thousand a year,” continued we sternly to | Liverpool merchants their snow-balls, last Decem- 
ourselves, as if the interruption were entirely un-| ber. Presently it thawed, so to say; that fairy 
necessary and premature, “to the Society for pro- frost-work of fancy melted, and like all melting 





We replied immediately : 
** Dear Sir. 75 of course. 
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matter, ran dowa. It was a very Harold Skimpole 
ofa stock. 

« Really,” it seemed to say, “I don’t understand 
this thing. I am honestly very ignorant of my own 
value. You say | am worth, at least, two hundred 

r cent. I am very glad to hear it. You say | 
must be sold at that rate. Certainly. You under- 
stand the whole matter. Two hundred and ten, did 
you say? As you please; 1 am quite at your 
pleasure.” 

And so, in the most graceful and airy manner pos- 
sible, the glittering stock bounded into the highest 
prices. And the charm of the whole is the undoubt- 
ed fact, that nobody is to blame. If there were any 
guilt in the matter, we should not so lightly speak 
of it; but it is only a more public illustration of 
what is commonly supposed to be constantly going 
on in Wall Street, in certain stocks—an ‘ opera- 
tion” sometimes termed stock gambling. When the 
South Sea bubble exploded, the actual misery pro- 
duced was statistical. When the United States 
Bank failed, there was very wide-spread misfor- 
tune. But when, in our youth—a smooth and buoy- 
ant Easy Chair—we went abroad to sow our wild 
oats, and to see life, and came to the German Baths, 
Ems, Baden-Baden, and the others, why, we tossed 
down our shining guiseas and Louis-d’ors with the 
rest ; and if we went home with jighter or heavier 
purses, it did not affect our sleep, and we did not 
hesitate to try the same fortune at Milan and the 
Florence Casino. 

Far be it from a moral old Easy Chair to justify 
gambling. We are not saying that it was com- 
mendable to try “the Fancies”—only that we are 
glad nobody seriously suffered. If there were hosts 
of ruined widows, and orphans made destitute, by 
this singular and illusive speculation, of which the 
Directors’ report was like the moral at the end of a 
pretty fable, we should never see the Crystal Palace 
again, but as the glittering mausoleum of happy hopes 
and betrayed confidences. But it is by no means 
so. Let us jingle what remains, and smile gayly 
at the losses, and look sharper next time. Let Mr. 
Lye pleasantly arrange for the balance, and do you 
have the pleasure of taking wine with Mr. Dry next 
day. Then, if you choose to regret that you bought 
the stock—blame yourself, you know. It shortens 
discussion, and abates rage marvelously. If you 
think fit to vow a great vow never to gamble in 
stocks again, why, you have a perfect right to do 
so: and if Dry, Sly, and Lye clear a cool hundred 
thousand by their operations in the Grand Ele- 
phant Trunk Line, you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you have not run the risk of losing that 
amount. Is it Emerson, by-the-by, who says that 
“hell itself is not without its extreme satisfac- 
tions ?” 

Two things have recalled to us this little specu- 
lation of ours last year—the Report of the Direct- 
ors, and the building of the new Opera House—to 
which latter subject we shall devote a separate 
paragraph. 


Tue new Opera House is rapidly rising. It 
stands at the corner of Fourteenth Street and Irv- 
ing Place. Of the condition of the stock we know 
nothing, not even if it is in market, nor below nor 
ebove par. Neither do we know any thing of the 
arrangements madé for the management. When we 
are asked seriously, What is your opinion, Easy 
Chair, of the prospects of the Italian Opera in New 
York? we respond, as a conscientious Easy Chair 
always should respond, by telling our entire con- 





victions—our doubts as well as our certainties. It 
may be as well to state, for the benefit of young 
Sly, that we hold no stock in the building, but that 
we are honest lovers of music, can even whistle a 
tune or two, and wish well im every way to every 
experiment undertaken for the increase and im- 
provement of music among us. 

We are at once saluted with this fact, as we be- 
gin our investigation, that the Italian Opera is every 
where a luxury. It is paid for by those who enjoy 
it, and no one reaps direct pecuniary benefit fram it 
except a few eminent singers. Even in Italy, the 
San Carlo at Naples, La Scala at Milan, the Fenice 
at Venice, which are the great operas, are directly 
under government patronage. Whether they re- 
ceive subsidies or not, they do not divide dividends 
to shareholders. So, in Germany, the operas at 
Berlin, Vienna, and Munich are royal theatres, un- 
der the immediate protection of the Court, as is the 
case in the capitals of the Duchies. In Paris they 
receive allowances from government. In St. Peters- 
burg the Opera is the care of the Emperor; and in 
London it is supported by the Court and the aris- 
tocracy. The infatuation which plunges man into 
the management of theatres, also allures him to the 
more hopeless arena of the opera. But he can not 
long maintain the struggle. Where the opera is not 
a government affair, and the manager chances, by 
some fortunate conjuncture of circumstances to 
make money—yet no shareholder is rejoiced by his 
quota of the spoils—at least it is not matter of 
history. 

The basis of the continuity of the Opera in Lon- 
don is precisely that of the continued manufacture 
of pate de foie gras—it is a luxury: it is supported 
by fashi A nobl has his box at the Opera, 
as he has his carriage and family diamonds. It is 
a part of the play. It was originally an exotic 
taste. It was brought from the Continent by the 
traveled gentry, and became the fashion, as all objets 
de virtu become the fashion. The Opera House, in 
England, was a place in which certain select circles 
could meet, and enjoy an artificial excitement. 
The great expense limited and winnowed those cir- 
cles. The opera itself was the growth of a genius 
and education entirely alien to the English. It is 
emphatically a Southern product, belonging to more 
passionate and emotional natures. It continues, to 
this day, to be illustrated, as it is created, by that 
Southern genius. The operas and the singers are, 
generally speaking, Italian. The English people 
know and care very little about the opera; and all 
attempts to establish an English Opera have failed. 

In France, after the Revolution of 1848, the *‘ no- 
bility and gentry” threw up their boxes at the Italian 
Opera—they ceased to go; and the enterprise, de- 
spite Alboni, Persiani, Ronconi, and blache, 
failed. Now that the star of empire shines again, 
the Emperor has a box, at a huge rent; it is de 
rigeur for the great officers of the Court to have the 
same. Cruvelli sings, Eugenie smiles—et voila / 

What do all these thingseshow? Certainly they 
do not show that the Italian Opera is something 
which the great mass of English, and even French, 
people desire so strongly, that a promising specula- 
tion can be based upon that desire. There always 
ig an opera, to be sure, in London and Paris. But 
if you will look in the Times next day, you will see 
the kind of audience at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden—for Her Majesty's has succambed— 
and if you could look behind the scenes at the 
Grand Opera in Paris, you would see government 
funds. It issoin Berlin. The Italian Opera proper 
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leads a languishing, often a wholly suspended life ; 
while the German, supported by the King, and sing- 
ing translations from the Italian, does well. This 
ought also to be said, that if in Italy or Germany, 
the government support were withdrawn, and the 
opera suspended, the people would contrive, some 
how, to have an opera. And it is upon the knowl- 
edge of that very fact that government allows the 
supplies. The people are essentially a musical 
people, and therefore see with pleasure a musical 
institution under the patronage of the State. But if 
the nobility should cease to support the Italian 
Opera in London, the thing would be over. The 
English people at large would not care ; and would 
certainly not support it. It is because they are not 
a musical people. 

Now, it is clear, that the institution with us can 
have no factitious basis. If we are not musical 
and do not care about the opera, it certainly will 
not succeed because New York is a great city, and 
because every great city ought to have an opera. 
Every great city ought no more to have an opera 
than a St. Peter's. Itis a question of taste, not of 
size. And it may be resumed by saying, that if 
we are musical, there will always be the permanent 
effort at an opera, supported and justified by the 
general taste. If we are not musical, the opera 
ean only be supported by the class who wish to 
enjoy the luxury. 

We roll in our Easy Chair at the very imminence 
of the question you are going to ask. There is no 
escape. It must fairly be put to us; Do you, O 
Easy Chair, believe that we are a musical people ? 
Now our opinion (as every body opposed to us 
knows so well), “‘is not of the slightest conse- 
quence,” but we must say, No. The American 
people know two tunes—Yankee Doodle and Old 

‘olks at Home. But if any man is in doubt whether 
to call us a musical people, let him try when he 
next finds himself with a half-dozen friends, whether 
they can accomplish together any simple glee with 
tolerable decency, nay, let him ask himself whether 
aman who can play the piano tolerably, is not a 
prodigy, or regarded with a shade of contempt as a 
womanish man; and then remember how in the 
silent midnight streets of Rome or Vienna he can 
hardly commence an air or a chorus but some tune- 
ful passenger will unite his voice and so, another 
and another joining, the melody roll increasing 
enward. These are the straws that show the blow- 
ing of the wind. 

We are aware of the existence of Ethiopian 
minstrels. We have spoken of them before. But 
their music seems to require the piquant sauce of 
coarse wit and vulgar caricature to attract or to 
please. It hardly seems to be the genuine out- 
burst of a musical nature, at least in Broadway. 
And if you trace its origin to the plantations, it 
does not serve effectively as an argument for our 
tunefulness. The crowds that throng to Christy’s 
and Wood's do not prove that there is in the Amer- 
ican people that love of musie which will make the 
Italian Opera a permanent fact among us. How, 
then, will it fare as a lucury? 

Experience helps us a little here. There have 
been various efforts made to found and to support 
the operain New York. The story is old and stale. 
One thing has been demonstrated, that the secret of 
making money from the investment remains hidden. 
Probably Madame Thillon, at Niblo’s, did well. 
But it was a temporary affair and could not have 
lasted long. Occasional weeks, during all the 
seasons, have been successful. But such facts 





prove little to the point, except that they are ex 
ceptions. Whether in the old Park, at the Bowery, 
in Chambers Street, at Niblo’s, and in Astor Place, 
the opera speculation has been unsuccessful. It 
may justly be urged that the great performers have 
not appeared, that the size of the houses did not 
enable the managers to offer such sums as would 
tempt the best talent to brave thesea. Thatis true, 
But how have the best who came succeeded? 
Alboni failed at Niblo’s, and Sontag succeeded 
at Niblo’s by reason of private and social sym- 
pathy, more than by public support, and a second 
season at Castle Garden was neither very brilliant 
nor profitable. It would have been foolish for 
Jenny Lind to go upon the stage here; and if a 
famous singer finds that the public are determined 
to idolize her, she will—for even Prime Donne love 
dollars—if she is sensible, desert the stage for the 
concert-room. That is more congenial to our tastes 
and habits. The stage is not American. In the 
large cities there are always theatres ; but they are 
very wretched, and the best are in the hands of 
foreigners. English men and women play English 
pieces, of which the peculiar point, being local, is 
usually lost to us. The lecture room and the con- 
cert are our amusements. In all our large cities 
there will always be a large class who will appre- 
ciate and enjoy the opera, but it is not the class 
that could support the institution. The weight of 
fashion will always be thrown for it. But fashion 
with us is limited and uncertain. Our musical 
taste seems to this Easy Chair to be much more 
sympathetic with the German than the Italiana 
genius, and with the German genius the form of 
the opera is secondary. We mean that of those 
among us who sincerely love music, the majority 
incline rather to the German. Not that they deny 
the excellence of the Italian, but on the whole they 
find more sympathy in the other as they might in a 
certain school of painting as compared with another. 
But, as we throw ourselves back again and con- 
sider, we can not but be grateful to those who have 
moved in the enterprise ; who have undertaken to 
give the question a fair and adequate trial. As the 
beautiful temple of the Muses arises in the airy and 
spacious quarter of the city, among the dwellings 
of those from whom the chief worship must come, 
we can not but be proud that such men are, and 
must hope that we may be mistaken, Boston, too, 
and Philadelphia, we believe, are embarked in the 
same boat, upon the same desperate endeavor to 
find a swift northwest passage into the public in- 
terest and support. Whatever the issue may be, 
the gallant Franklins are always sweet in memory 
and fame. How glad we shall be at some future 
day, as we receive our semi-annual dividend of one 
hundred per cent. upon our opera-shares, to say to 
our grandchildren, ‘‘ My dears, even your vener- 
able grandsire once disbelieved in opera-stock !” 


The winter that is passing has been sadly famous 
for its disasters. by fire and flood, and they hare 
all been matters of direct public interest as well as 
of general sympathy. This has been especially 
true of the great fires in the city. The burning of 
the Great Republic, of the City Hall, of the Metro- 
politan Hall, and, if we may say so, of our own 
establishment, have been disasters to which the 
public are parties. In the loss of the Great Re- 
public, an experiment, peculiarly American, was 
postponed, let us hope, not indefinitely, The City 
Hail was a public building, an old public servant, 
and such never fall without regret. The Metro- 
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politan Hall was our only spacious room for public 
purposes ; and, in our misfortune, the public saw 
for a moment paralyzed the hand that was wont to 
offer it so much of its native and foreign reading. 

But now and here we come to drop a “ melodious 
tear” over the beautiful Hall of Music and the Mu- 
ses, around which clustered so many and such ten- 
der associations. It was on the 14th October, 1850, 
that Tripler Hall was opened to the public. Ma- 
dame Anna Bishop was, unfortunately, the first 
person who sang in it. It should have been music- 
aly consecrated by Jenny Lind, whose portrait, in 
a large medallion fresco in the cornice, was the 
chief ornament of the Hall. Her series of unprece- 
dented triumphs immediately succeeded, and in this 
Hall they were renewed when she returned to the 
city, until the last great ovation and farewell in 
Castle Garden. Here, too, sang Alboni and Son- 
tag. Here Ole Bull and Paul Julien played. Here 
the Jullien with two l’s led, with airy baton, his 
colossal and consummate orchestra. Here Everett, 
and Webster, and the great conventions, spoke. Its 
three years were crowded with interest. 

Nor was it an arena unworthy these illustrious 
performances. It saluted the eye with an aspect of 
graceful space. The brilliant lights flashed along 
the airy gilded gallery, and upon the bright frescoes 
of the ceiling. .It was elegant and rich in its im- 
pression. The spectator, as he entered, felt that he 
was part of a festival ; and what a festival it was, 
when Jenny Lind was the hostess! At the earliest 
hour the great space was crowded with brilliant 
ranks of the best, in every kind, of the city, What 
ahumming murmur! What rustling, glancing fans ! 
What warm and luscious odors! What hopes, and 
expectations, and enthusiasms! What sneers for 
the doubters, and smiles for the determined, who 
kaew that there was but one music, and that Jenny 
Lind was its interpreter! Then the door opened— 
after such long, long waiting—and silence fell upon 
the glittering throng, until, with a bound, and a sur- 
prised, half-troubled look, she, whom all had longed 


to see, and when they saw loved, stood, holding her 


bouquet, and glancing around that eager audience. 
She sang—it shall be Deh vieni non tardar, Mozart’s 
music from Le Nozze di Figaro—and not one of that 
great mass of people, who has felt song touch his 
soul, will ever forget, in any subsequent ecstacy, 
the penetrating sweetness and searching splendor 
of that song. 

It is all over. The flames have licked away with 
their fiery tongues the grace and the beauty of the 
building—they have devoured that fair fresco of 
Jenny Lind. But there is a grace and a beauty of 
memory that no flame can touch—an immortal por- 
trait that survives. 

It is sad to reflect that with us nothing is perma- 
nent, not even our buildings. If Athens and Rome, 
and all the famous cities of history, had been as 
easily consumed by fire as New York, how much of 
the interest of the Continent and of the world would 
long ago have disappeared. Of course the great 
paintings and statues, as well as the beautiful build- 
ings, would have gone. Not even war and rapine 
have been enemies so terrible as fire. The charm 
of home association falls before it. Americans 
know not the secret influence of the voices that call 
along old corridors, and speak from walls pictured 
with ancestors. Our homes are tents of a night, 
Eager to build for to-morrow, we fail to build for 
next year. We lie down in terror, and arise with 
wonder. The great bell booms fire, the sleeper puts 
his hand to the wall, finds it is not hot, and com- 








poses himself to rest ; and next morning walks down 
to the smouldering ruins of his warehouse. Our 
reason lies in our pockets, and not in our hearts. 
When we are convinced that it will pay better to 
build better, we shall have fire-proof houses, and not 
before. Think of what your children’s children have 
lost in the destruction of Metropolitan Hall. A 
garrulous grandsire, like us, you would have cele- 
brated the younger days (as grandsires always do) ; 
you would have almost sung the praises of the di- 
vine Jenny ; she would have been a precious image 
to that listening youth, and they would have stood 
in the Hall where that wondrous voice was heard, 
even as they will stand, when they go upon their 
travels, in Schiller’s chamber, and sit beneath Tas- 
so's tree. 


Ir would seem as if the American genius, so 
shrewd in making money, was equally ingenious in 
devising ways of spending it. The Astor Library, 
as we remarked last month, is a splendid monument 
of the homage of Trade to Letters. No man who en- 
joys the benefit of that library ought ever to forget 
that fact. But there is a similar tribute which 
Trade might pay to Art, that has not yet been sufli- 
ciently considered. If it were possible to procure 
fac-similes of all the great pictures in the world, how 
many men, no less muni{icent than wealthy, would 
instantly combine to found a Gallery of the Fine 
Arts, which should be as famous and splendid as 
any of the European. It is not, indeed, possible to 
do that. A fine picture refuses to be adequately 
copied, because its value lies generally in the color, 
which is a gift of nature, the seal of the artist’s 
genius, and is not to be imitated or reproduced by 
the skill of another. But with sculpture the case is 
different. While the glory of the original concep- 
tion will ever belong to the artist who determined 
the work, yet the work itself may be wrought with- 
out his seeing it or touching it. When Phidias has 


moulded the cast of Jupiter, any journeyman Greek, 


who has had the proper mechanical training, can put 
it into marble, With the sculptor, and for the pur- 
poses of art, it is a matter of proportion and form, 
When they are once determined, the rest is an affair 
of mechanism. 

It follows directly from this fact, that we can have 
as good a gallery of sculpture in America as in Eu- 
rope, if we thought fit to employ men to carve, in 
marble, accurate copies of the famous statues. But 
while that may not be undertaken, it remains, as a 
feasible and desirable plan, to have casts, equally 
accurate, made of those statues ; for we then have 
that.exquisiteness and majesty of form which is the 
splendor of sculpture, and lack only the actual com- 
plexion and quality of marble. This has been done 
in foreign cities with the greatest ease and success. 
Raphael Mengs, who was the friend of Winckle- 
mann and Angelica Kauffman, and one of the most 
devoted students of Greek sculpture, obtained such 
a collection for the city of Dresden, where it is 
known as Mengs’s Museum, The poor German, 


| whom distance and poverty forbid to cross the Alps, 


and visit Italy and Greece, may thus see, in his 
own country, the works whose beauty help to make 
the fame of the lands he is debarred from seeing. 
As he turns from the glowing pages of Greek liter- 
ature and history, of which his countrymen are the 
shrewdest commentators and critics, his eye falls 
upon the forms of immortal grace and freshness— 
the personages of the beautiful mythology which has 
lighted his imagination. He has brought home to 
him, “the beauty that was Greece, and the grand- 
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eur that was Rome.” A thoughtful care, a wise 
taste, and a noble generosity, have created around 
him all the great products of great art that could well 
be detached from their surroundings. A Greek tem- 
ple belongs to Greece, because it is a structure 
adapted to a certain climate and landscape. Buta 
Greek statue represents an immortal thought, and is 
as universal as the song of Homer. 

There is in this fact another reason in favor of 
the Gallery of Casts, which we suggest. The 
charm of a picture is usually color, but color is a 
characteristic quality of climates and atmospheres, 
differing in each. A picture is best understood in 
the place where it was painted. Venice justifies 
the gorgeous coloring of the Venetian painters. A 
sunset upon the Lagunes explains Titian. In the 
same way, the Oriental life, and landscape, and cli- 
mate, explain Oriental architecture. Napoleon 
made the foolish mistake of carrying the most cele- 
brated pictures to Paris. But what had Tintoret 
and Correggio to do with the yellow fog of the 
Seine? Italy only is the proper gallery of Italian 
art. We do not mean, of course, that the beauti- 
ful Italian pictures are not beautiful any where, but 
that they are most beautiful and most intelligible 
in Italy. 

Now this is not essential to sculpture. The 
sense of form is a more universal attribute than 
that of color, and an art, based uyon form, can 
therefore be as fully comprehended in one spot as 
another. We Yankees are sadly slow in every de- 
partment of the Fine Arts. There is, and it can not 
be doubted, a latent skepticism in the public mind, 
if not contempt, in regard to such pursuits. An 
artist is the synonym of idler and good-for-nothing. 


Jonathan Senior hears with dismay that Jonathan 


Junior proposes to become an artist. It is a vaga- 
bond’s life; it comes to rio good ; it is a pretty play, 
but not serious work; the great end of man, my 
son, is to sell molasses by the hogshead or to gam- 
ble in stocks. Even a distinguished divine, as we 
have heard, recently said, in a lecture, that the Fine 
Arts flourished during national decay ! that the great 
triumphs of art have been contemporary with the 
decline of the states in which they flourished. And 
the theological argal was, that the Fine Arts were not 
to be cultivated or sought by us, for, that when they 
began to flourish, it would show that the nation had 
begun to decline! ‘The distinguished divine forgot 
two things: first, that the fact is not as he stated; 
and secondly, that the evidence of a declining peo- 
ple has been always sought in a declining art, as his 
experience of travel would have shown him, had he 
taken the trouble to observe. What is the historic 
glory of Greece—whut is the priceless legacy she 
has bequeathed to posterity? Her literature and 
her art ; not her principles of trade nor her forms of 
government. But why is Roman Art so poor and 
second-rate? Because it flourished in the decay 
of the Greek, and was a poor imitation of it. Greek 
Art implies a simple, sweet, and sound state of na- 
tional mind more than any other phenomenon of 
history. If decay engenders vigor, and disease 
health ; if the frame is coolest in fever, and the head 
steadiest when giddy ; if, when a nation has begun 
to reel and rot in voluptuous luxury, the forms of 
its thought are severely pure and beautiful—then, 
but only then, is the culmination of Art the period 
of national decline. Of all the insults which the 
majestic art of Greece has received from savages 
and spoilers, none is so sad and shameful as the 
assertion of the distinguished divine, that it was 
the growth of mational death. If Pericles and the 





Parthenon are the phenomena of decay—and not 
the flower of a singular and immortal genius—they 
are, at least, such a disease as the pearl is to the 
oyster. 

It is a singular wish for an Easy Chair, but we 
would willingly be rich, were it only to give the 
Astor Library a companion. Literature and Sci- 
ence, which are honored there, have always been 
the bosom companions of Art, which we do not yet 
honor. There may be doubts of the success of aa 
Opera-house dependent for support upon the popu- 
lar attention of every day. But a Gallery of Casts, 
embracing all the most famous statues of all times 
and countries, founded and endowed by some mil- 
lionaire, might not be crowded by daily visitors, 
but it would at once and forever secure a circle, 
perpetually enlarging, of those who recognize and 
honor in Art the creative genius which is the most 
precious human gift. Through them, in a thousand 
ways, an ennobling and humane influence would 
affect the national manners and character. We 
should see, grouped in immortal youth, the triumphs 
of elder and extinct ages, and allow that there were 
other men besides ourselves. It would chasten our 
vanity to perceive how much others have done, that 
we can not do. We should all be glad to declare 
that there were brave men before Agamemnon ; and 
although we could not say that they died unhonored, 
for their works praise them forever, we should will- 
ingly acknowledge that they were worthy the love 
of Agamemnon. 


By the first of April we ought to think of sum 
mer. Yet, if we did, we should go far toward prov- 
ing ourselves April fools. Even May, which is the 
peculiar darling of English poets, is a doubtful 
beauty, capricious and cold, leading her lovers into 
miry lanes and meadows, and sending them home 
with wet feet and colds in their heads. As for us, 
we have no spring. Our climate shares the restless 
impatience of our temperament, and leaps from the 
zero mark straight up to boiling. When one un- 
questionably warm day burns us a little, every body 
feels that summer has arrived. Then what a burst- 
ing out of roses, and lilies, and peonies, and aza- 
lias! And what a pulling forth of muslin, duck, 
and drilling! Our Easy Chair absolutely tottered 
with the energy of the frenzy, the other morning, 
when, before March had fairly gone under, there 
came a touch of June. 

“Mydear! my dear!” said a wife—mind! we do 
not say whose wife—* we must really begin to think 
where we are going. It’s getting to be insufferably 
hot! Here, Abimelech, Ebenezer, Jeroboam, run 
up and. pull out the last year’s breeches! Spry, 
now! Let’s see what’stobe done. Jemima! rua 
round and tell Miss Darnum that [ shall want her 
to come to-morrow and fix up the boys’ things! 
Hurry! hurry! summer’s coming !” exclaimed the 
dear old lady (mind! we didn’t say whose wife !) as 
if the summer were a visitor just coming up-stairs. 

Jemima fied, and the boys ran shouting away. 
Boys, did we say? All but one. One lingered, the 
youthful Jerot , and s d in no degree to 
partake the eager euriosity of his brethren. Ab! 
the youngest hopes of large families of boys under- 
stand very well what this row at the approach of 
summer means. It’s very well for you, Master 
Abimelech, and for you, Master Ebenezer, for you 
shall have a new jacket and new trowsers, but the 
mournful Jeroboam knows with fatal certainty that 
your last year’s wardrobe will be razeed for him. 
Those odious pea-green breeches that he used to 
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revile, upon your legs, are now to be abbreviated 
for his own—dwarfed for his wearing ; not new any 
more, but with all the rust of last summer's wear 
upon them! With new buttons and a brilliant 
waistcoat, you, O Abimelech, will strike terror and 
admiration to the hearts of all tender girls, but the 
unhappy Jeroboam will slip along side-streets in 
your cast off splendors, and read with agony in the 
face of every girl who regards him, the conviction 
that she has seen that identical spot upon the yel- 
low drillings before this summer ! 

We knew one young Jeroboam in our youth who 
was not to be circumvented and deprived of his 
rightful new clothes, by any such narrow family 
economies. When the fatal day and Miss Dar- 
num had arrived to razee the breeches and the 
coats, the young Jeroboam earnestly protested. 
He claimed the equal right of all brothers to coats, 
breeches, and boots. But the protest was vain, 
and the maternal powers laughed the boy to scorn. 
The deed was done, and he was endowed with the 
abbreviated breeches. 

“How many pairs ?” inquired he, cheerfully. 

“Three! my dear,” replied mamma, ‘ and I am 
very glad to see that you have conquered that sulk- 
iness. Go, my dear, and put on the salmon-color- 
ed trowsers.”” 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded Jeroboam, with una- 
bated cheerfulness. 

It was at ten o’clock in the morning that he re- 
e¢ived the detested garments, and he retiréd to his 
room. Having there clothed himself in one of 
them, he laid the other two pairs upon his arm, and 
ascended to the attic, to which he had previously 
and surreptitiously conveyed some sand and gravel. 
Turning a barrel upside down, he spread a layer 
of the gravel upon the bottom of the barrel and then 
sat down upon it—razeed breeches and all. When 
he was fairly seated, the heroic Jeroboam began to 
turn violently in his seat, grinding those new gar- 
ments, in fact, against the gravel, until he had ren- 
dered the process of seating them at once essential 
and hopeless. Then gravely dismounting he pulled 
them off and drawing on another pair, resumed his 
seat. The results were the same. The third pair 
suffered in the same manner, and by noon the de- 
voted youth descended the stairs with the three 
pairs of razeed trowsers hors de combat. So brill- 
iant a stroke of policy was effectual. The mamma, 
indignant and delighted, ordered new trowsers in 
which the young Jeroboam did great execution 
among the hearts of the girls at dancing-school. It 
does not become an Easy Chair to spread seditious 
views in families, or this plan might be suggested 
to all the persecuted and indignant Jeroboams. 

But when the boys and girls are arranged for the 
summer, the graver question arises ;—where the 
summer is to be passed? Fashion allows but little 
choice. Niagara, Newport, and Saratoga, witha run 
to the White Mountains and a dash at Lake George, 
are all it permits. But we hear, this year, of anew 
chance, or rather an old one revived. It seems that 
Boston has resolved not to sit alone and ingloriously 
any longer upon the rock in Massachusetts Bay, 
called Nahant; but is taking measures to have a 
hotel erected which shall attract travelers from the 
Mississippi and the prospective States (equal to 
seventeen of the extent of the Bay State) that are 
to spring out of Nebraska. A friend tells us that 
there is no reason why Nahant should not be as 
popular a resort as. Newport, and as he spoke, in- 
dulged im glowing reminiscences of its youth and 








we would not, for a summer’s lodging, betray our 
own partialities—we must at least rejoice that the 
casual visitor to Nahant, who strays thither on a 
burning August day, is now to find a pleasant rest 
instead of a huge stone grog-shop, which the tavern 
has recently been. The summer inhabitants of the 
rock seemed to such a visitor doubly happy. Their 
cool, graceful cottages contrasted well with the 
ugly, noisy resort of Sunday revelers, to which 
Fate had consigned him. He watched the groups 
in gardens and along the shore; he sat upon the 
balcony overlooking the sea, and saw the mild Na 
hantese picking mushrooms upon the cliff. ‘* This,” 
he cried, with rapture, ‘this is Arcadian. Here 
have I found the Damons and Phillisses of whom 
poetry is enamored. In this favorable air I, too, 
could be a poet, and tunefully celebrate mush and 
baked beans. Why was not I born a Bostonian 
with Nahant for my summer solace—” and so he 
continued until a gust from that balmy sea brought 
the tears into his eyes, and a drunken burst from 
the revelers below scattered the affrighted shades 
of nymphs and swains. 

We entreat all mammas to remember Nahant 
when they are preparing at the breakfast table to go 
into Committee of the Whole upon the prospects of 
the Union as bearing upon summer recreation. You 
are familiar with Newport; you go to Niagara with 
a slight unwiilingness ; Saratoga is a little stale. 
Dearest madam, consider your constitution, and 
remember Nahant ! 


Tue diplomatic service of the new administration 
has attracted a great deal of attention, and has given 
occasion to constant gossip around our Chair. The 
prominent questions of court costume and dueling 
remind us of centuries gone by, and are a new 
interest in American diplomacy. It is by no means 
fully determined by public opinion whether Mr. 
Sandford, the Charge at Paris ad interim, did wisely 
or too well in appearing in his plain black suit. 
The sterner Republicans scent royalty in gold lace 
and treachery in knee-breeches. It is contended 
on one hand that as Mr. Marcy left the decision to 
the discretion of the representative, the representa- 
tive ought not to be censured for exercising that 
discretion, especially when the result was in har- 
mony with the implied intention of the circular. 
On the other hand it is claimed that the Secretary 
should not have issued so undetermined a paper— 
which was neither order nor instruction, but simply 
exhortation ; that if it was purely an overture to 
Buncombe, it ought not to have been sent abroad; 
and that, in the best light, it was an unnecessary 
and impolitic measure. 

While the battle of opinion raged, Mr. Sandford, 
before the eyes of Europe and the whole diplomatic 
universe, proceeded to the Tuileries in a black coat. 
The funds were not depressed, so far as we learn, 
but fun rose. The facetious Turkish embassador, 
who, in wearing the Fez cap, was doing precisely 
what Mr. Sandford did in wearing a black coat, 
said to him, “ You look like acrow.” The imper- 
fect and somewhat ancient joke may be pardoned to 
an imperfect conception of humor and of foreign 
languages. We did not hear that the Emperor 
treated Mr. Sandford with less respect. But if, as 
is said, he was subjected to all kinds of petty social 
annoyances, then he paid too dear for the whistle. 
It is sufficiently easy for Buncombe editors to de- 
clare that kings are popinjays, and to insist that it 
is no loss to an embassador to be omitted at state 


pristine splendors, Whatever we may think—and | dinners and court balls. When they can magnify 
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mole-hills into such prodigious Alps, it shows that 
the country is flat. If it is foolish for a Court to 
require a certain dress and etiquette, it is certainly 
more foolish to lose the advantages of foreign social 
intercourse for no more serious reason than the color 
ofacravat. Black is no more symbolical of Amer- 
ica than yellow; and if Queen Victoria, in asking 
a gentleman to her house, says to him that she pre- 
fers to have him appear in white kid, rather than 
white cotton, gloves, it seems to be tolerably clear 
that the gentleman is not wise if he declares for the 
white cotton gloves or no society. The embassa- 
dor of the King of the Cannibal Islands wears a 
dish-clout around his loins, or something less, when 
he is presented to his august master. But Louis 
Napoleon certainly has the right of demanding that 
when the embassador is presented at the Tuileries, 
and to the Empress Eugenie, he shall be more 
amply clothed than with a fig-leaf. It is nothing to 
the purpose that we may go to the White House in 
black coats. We may also go with dirty hands and 
soiled linen. But every gentleman, not residing 
pro tempore in the White House, will decline to re- 
ceive at his table guests who do not value the con- 
ventions of society enough to wash their faces be- 
fore coming. In precisely the same way, a Queen 
or a King, who is the head of a Court, to which ap- 
parent splendor and glitter are perfectly proper—for 
they are founded in the instinct of honoring author- 
ity and power by shows of magnificence—may de- 
cently require that all who come within the precincts 
of that Court shall conform to certain regulations. 

As for the diplomatic duty, that is another thing. 
The American Minister may, if he chooses, transact 
his business with foreign governments in a bear-skin, 
if he finds that his democratic sentiments demand it. 
The question of diplomatic costume is a matter of 
courtesy, and conformity, and propriety. There is 
nothing essential in it; and to insist that America is 
not properly represented by a man who wears yel- 
low trowsers, but is so by a gentleman in a black 
coat, is, to use a homely expression which an Ad- 
disonian Easy Chair hopes may never be quoted 
against it, cutting it rather too fat. 

We are not afraid of going to the other extreme. 
If you say that it is only the beginning, and that we 
might as well support the theory of the American 
Ministers rivaling the foreign embassadors in lux- 
ury, we have only to reply that common sense and 
decent discretion are supposed in all American re- 
presentatives: (confessing, in the same breath, that 
experience proves such a supposition to be entirely 
wrong!) If the United States send a mercantile 
agent, a political broker, to manage their affairs 
with foreign states—that is one thing, and a very 
poor and foolish thing. In that case, he must do 
absolutely what he is ordered to do. It is the dilem- 
ma of the false doctrine of instruction exposed by 
Edmund Burke in his famous Bristol speech. Such 
an agent would be sure to embroil the countries at 
the very most delicate moment, and that is the pre- 
cise time when an embassador who has cultivated 
friendly relations with the ministers of the country 
with which he is treating is most necessary, and 
most available, for by the personal good-feeling pro- 
moted by intimate social intercourse, he succeeds 
in saving to his country the expenses of a war which 
would cost ten thousand times as much as the coun- 
try would ever pay for diplomatic services. If an 
embassador is appointed, then there is implied an 
able man, with discretionary powers—precisely as 
when a representative is sent to Congress. The 
minister is to do the best, under the circumstances, 





as he perceives them tu-be : and adequate national 
representation, whether at home or abroad, is im. 
possible without such conditions. That our em. 
bassadors can not enjoy this social intercourse, 
because they can not speak languages, and are des. 
titute of the general necessary information, is no- 
body’s fault but ours. Ifthe American government 
chooses to send a man to represent us at Timbuctoo, 
merely because he carried Buncombville for the 
administration by an immense majority—said ma- 
jority having been purchased at four quarts of oys- 
ters apiece—it is not the fault of aristocracies and 
mouldy monarchies if the minister to Timbuctoo 
can not speak any ianguage known in Africa, and 
addresses the populace of that capital from a bal- 
cony, standing in his shirt, after a drunken debauch, 
It is a small matter whether our minister’s cravat 
be black or scarlet—whether his trowsers have a 
strip of gold lace upon them or not; but it is a se- 
rious consideration that the interests of America in 
Central Africa, or elsewhere, should be confided to 
a man who can not say, “‘ how are you?” in the lan- 
guage of the country. 

We should not be the losers if we employed a 
little of our superfluous democratic enthusiasm in 
regulating the decencies of life at home, before we 
undertake to identify republicanism and mild tail- 
oring abroad. A reasonable Easy Chair, like our- 
selves, is perfectly willing to grant that simplicity 
becomes a Republic, and nobody respects more than 
we old Benjamin Franklin going to court in knee. 
breeches. But if Poor Richard, being the American 
representative, had been socially tabooed by reason 
of wearing knee-breeches, then we think he would 
have been a foolish fellow not to change the color 
and cut of his clothes. The American revolution 
was not a tailoring transaction ; and if you insist 
that any distinctive garment is undemocratic, and 


| have pleasure in calling it a livery, why we have 


only to remind you that our military and naval offi- 
cers are liveried, and justly so, as servants of the 
country, and, if military officers, why not civil? 

The essence of republicanism is common sense. 

As for the other diplomatic gossip of duelling, that 
is interesting, too, in another way. The French 
gentleman who represents the United States in 
Spain, entertains the French views upon the mys- 
terious subject of honor ; views which are harmon- 
ious also with the general sentiment of that part of 
America in which he resides. But, without dis- 
cussing the abstract question here, we could wish 
that a more summary method, and one more charac- 
teristically American, had been employed by the 
French gentleman whose prowess—hereditary in 
his son, as it appears—has enlivened the rather dull 
winter at Madrid. 

To have your mother or wife likened to that de- 
bauched woman who is the heroine of Alexandre 
Dumas’s Tour de Nesle—a woman historically in- 
famous— naturally stirs indignation. But a man 
who would say such a thing of an innocent and ami- 
able woman is a meaner scoundrel than a pick- 
pocket, and to treat him as a gentleman, whose con- 
duct glaringly attests that he is utterly destitute of 
the feeling of a gentleman, is pushing the require- 
ments of “honor” a little too far. Ifa man, whether 
king, duke, or embassador, is caught abstracting 
your watch from your pocket, we do not believe 
that you would do any thing else than either to take 
personal satisfaction upon the spot, or to tum him 
over to the police. Why a man who, in the most 
snivelling manner, does a more contemptible thing, 
should be allowed to have a chance of shooting you 
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as well as picking your pocket, or insulting your 
most generous feelings, does not appear. For sup 
pose you fight, and you, not he, fails. Then by the 
decision of the arbitration to which you have ap- 
pealed, you are the poltroon, &c., and the opponent 
did right in saying and doing as he did. 

If Mr. Soulé had quietly asked the defamer of his 
wife to withdraw from the house with him, upon the 
instant, and had, then and there, given him the 
thrashing which his impertinence merited, while yet 
smarting with the sting of the insult, there would 
have been something natural, and, if not Christian, 
yet human and intelligible, in the proceeding. It 
would, moreover, have proved to all foreign swells 
that in insulting an American they were not to have 
the chance of supporting their insult by injury, in 
the use of weapons with which bullies take good 
care to make themselves familiar, but that their 
positive personal prowess would be instantly tried. 

To say that the small and weak man would stand 
no chance, is to beg the question. ‘ Twice is he 
armed, who has his quarrel just.” The fierce on- 
slaught of an outraged husband, though he be a little 
man, would, by its unwonted physical fervor and 
moral support, go far to demolish a bully ; and, al- 
though the husband should be worsted, the world 
and thoughtful men would understand his position ; 
while, if he fought a duel, the chance is greater that 
he would be injured, if not destroyed, and he would 
have allowed hic antagonist an advantage which he 
ought not to allow, more than a criminal ought to be 
allowed the chance of hanging the sheriff, instead 
of being hung. 

When a man has received a mortal affront—when 
an assault, for instance, is made upon a sister or a 
daughter, of which the law takes no cognizance— 
and the offended father or brother feels that death 
should be the penalty, let him—if he foregoes the 
Christian exhortation, and holds himself ready to 
answer for it to God and men—let him deal the 
blow. But, in that direful case, he must deal it as 
toacriminal. To allow that the offender is a gen- 
tleman—that he is entitled to have a chance of es- 
caping the penalty, by adding to his original crime, 
murder—is to talk dull nonsense. And whenever 
an offense does not merit such grave and tremen- 
dous treatment, fire-arms had better be let alone. A 
person empties a glass of wine into your face. The 
fact proves that he is either drunk, and therefore 
not responsible, or that he is no gentleman. Now, 
as he has demonstrated the latter fact beyond all 
question, how is it that you talk about the satisfac- 
tion common among gentlemen? He is beyond that 
pale. If you fight with him, in the received man- 
ner, you grant that he isagentleman. Suppose you 
kill him—is he less a gentleman? Suppose he kills 
you—are you lessa poltroon ? You say that the ac- 
tion certifies to al] the world that you are determined 
to protect your honor—that if you did not do it 
every man would feel at liberty to throw wine in 
your face. There is your great mistake. If you 
fight to show your courage, and consider that neces- 
sary, why, then, instantly chastise the offender, 
and it will do just as much good, so far as your re- 
putation for courage 1s concerned, as if you shot 
him. 

Mr. Soulé acted like a valorous Frenchman, and 
we surely can not reproach him that he did not do 
as a genuine, self-respecting American would have 
done, Duelling is a mouldy traditicn nowadays, 
condemned by the law of common sense and honor, 
and or.ly commended by certain absurd echoes of an 
exploded chivalry. We can not but think it agreat 
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misfortune that the Madrid difficulties have occurred. 
But it is very clear that the embassadorial honor 
could have escaped unstained and unscathed in an- 
other way. 

It appears that our Spanish Embassador is a little 
unsound upon the clothes question. He wears a 
frogged velvet coat, cut in a mysterious manner— 
probably in the latest Buncombe fashion. We hope 
that no Marquis will find it to resemble the garment 
of any bad personage in history, or there must be 
more horrid din of arms. Meanwhile we learn that 
the offending Turgot goes about his business with 
a ball in his leg, to remind him that Madame Soulé 
does not resemble Marguerite de Bourgogne. Bon! 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

AGAIN we bring our foreign files under the range 
of our cosmoramic glasses. We are not yet so 
old that spectacles be-need us ; on the contrary, we 
read fine print, by the light of a solitary candle, as 
clearly as forty years ago. The only glasses we 
use are picturesque glasses, by aid of which the 
frowning pile of journals at our elbow, in French, 
in Italian, in German, and in English, is made to 
glow with bright colors, and to reveal the little 
chance side-bits of gossip, or of romance, which ut- 
terly escape our political rifler, who has already 
rummaged the pile from top to bottom for his For- 
eign Record. 

We fancy we have a knack, moreover, of assem- 
bling the odd colors of foreign journalism together, 
in such way as to make a pleasant picture of the 
thought and of the talk of the other-side nations ; in 
such sort as to make our readers believe that we 
are there, looking on, and not here, looking across ; 
and so make those trustful ones, who love to follow 
our easy pen-strokes, seem always to see the things 
they donot. And if it should happen that they, be- 
thumbing from week to week the every-day journals, 
should fall upon old facts, newly lighted under our 
glasses, let them remember courteously the weeks 
of labor—from men and engines—which must super- 
vene between the last touches of our pen, and the 
issue of one hundred and thirty thousand such clean- 
pressed pages as these! 

Let our eyes fall first on England : 

All the leaders in all the journals smoke of war. 
Even the leviathan Times has given over its cynical 
sneers at Turkey, and its contempt of those who 
express fears, and indulges itself in enumeration of 
comparative forces, and in bitter abuse of those 
Bourbon journals of France which seek to throw 
ignominy upon the French and English alliance. 
The Daily News, with a half-republican smack in 
its tone, pours out long columns of hastily prepared 
thunder upon a government which shows little ardor 
in defending a weak sister power, and so little zeal 
in hating the tyrant of the Russias. ‘The Chronicle, 
taking middle ground, is nearer, after all, to the 
sense of the great body of the English nation—by 
which we mean only that part of the nation which 
reads newspapers, and which has an interest in 
stocks or in cottons to be damaged by general war. 
The Globe and Standard vent their evening vituper- 
ations with more of bitterness, and less of force, 
than either; and the Sp and Ezaminer sum 
up the week; the first with grave expressions of 
fear, and the other with eloquent appeals to hu- 
manity. 

Meantime, the hammers are going day and night, 
in all the arsenals of England; and in the dearth 
just now of commanding minds in the British army 
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or navy, the loss is felt widely of that stern soldier, 
the Iron Duke, who has passed out of their reach. 
Country people, in the far away towns, would have 
felt a confidence in his presence just now at the 
Horse Guards, which they have not either in Prince 
Albert or in the nominal commander. And the jeal- 
ous mention of the Prince’s strong German attach- 
ments, has stirred up an ill-blood through the eoun- 
try, which it is hard to quiet again. The English, 
with all their practical shrewdness, are prone to ad- 
mit prejudices, and to cherish them, which would 
seem unreasonable and absurd to half-civilized 
Americans. The idea of a Popish Plot would even 

. now win its way to the belief of thousands of En- 
glish country squires ; and the same stupid country 
gentlemen are good subjects for those hints of the 
London journals, which represent Prince Albert as 
betraying his country and his wife into the hands 
of Nicholas or of Austria. 

If we ever indulged in retort upon those who have, 
with very large justice, laughed at our American 
worship of Jenny Lind or Kossuth, and our quick- 
following American indifference, we might safely 
spend a paragraph upon that intense English admi- 
ration of Prince Albert, which only a little time ago 
proposed to symbolize itself by a bronze statue in 
Hyde Park ; and which now has yielded to a doubt 
as to whether or not the same man be a traitor or an 
honest man! It is indeed not a little extraordinary 
vo read the virulent paragraphs with which the poor 
nan has been latterly actacked in the provincial pa- 
pers ; and it is hurd to reconcile the bitterness of 
language with which he has been assaulted, with 
even legal loyalty to the reigning family. It is un- 


questionable, however, that the English people have 
great liberty of speech allowed them ; and that they 


use it with the avidity which characterizes those 
who have small liberty to use. 

The truth is, the Prince is a happy-tempered fel- 
low, of cosmopolitan habit, who likes his German 
friends as well as his English friends, and receives 
them with the same cordiality. Unfortunately, he 
hay, ens to be entertaining such visitors at a time 
when bitter British prejudice is disposed to reckon 
even German speech as a token of disloyalty. 

The specially sour faces in the coffee-rooms of 
London, are just now those of merchants whose 
trade lies up the Baltic and in the ports of Cron- 
stadt and Archangel ; their warehouses are just now 
over-full, and their ships very idle; nor is the 
southern commerce active enough to call for the 
empty vessels. But there are woefully sour faces in 
England, which do not belong to the coffee-houses 
of London, and which would gladden into bright and 
sunshiny smiies, if they could only look on the 
remnants of London tables, and call them their 
own. Not a provincial journal has come to our 
hand since the opening of the year, which has not 
shown columns of details about the miserable life, 
and poverty and discomfort which, in this season 
of dear bread, have come near to the country hearths 
of England. No wonder it is that those grow riot- 
ous, who, living on mud floors, and with a miser- 
able pittance of two dollars a week, find bread doub- 
ling in cost, and their children crying loudly for 
more than can be bought. All this, too, happening 
on the outskirts of great park-inclosures, where the 
deer, shortened of their feed from the lawn covered 
with snow, are baited on pease and lentils! 

Beautiful as that system may be which keeps up 
those magnificent patrimonial estates, is there not 
a quick and a pleading misery growing out of it, 
that tugs harder at the heart-strings of humanity 





than all the arguments of Aéstheticism in an oppo- 
site direction? And can the crowds of “ Uncie 
Tom” sympathizers, who are so loud-voiced in their 
contemptuous pity to us ward, match us, in all our 
South, or in all our North, such grievous cries for 
bread as now break forth from the far off country 
places of England? Want of liberty may be a bad 
want, to be sure: but want of bread is oftentimes 
worse. 

Then, to add to this trial of British poor folk, the 
island has been buried in snow ; and philanthro- 
pists, who looked not so far any time before, now 
find that the mud floors and the loose walls of the 
English farm laborers, are poor protectives of either 
health or comfort; and disease has cramped the 
vitals of hundreds of the poor creatures, who have 
picked up a scanty subsistence from the fens of 
Lincoln and Suffolk. 

It is worth noting, too, in this connection, how dif- 
ferent a thing is snow where it comes as a stranger, 
and snow where it comes as a guest. There, over 
seas, dreaded, filling up their ways, covering their 
turnip crops, driving the?: sheep and cattle from all 
pasturage, delaying all mails, shoveled away by 
inches, leakiag into pools, full of croup and cough- 
ings, dreadful in the eyes of old ladies and railway 
companies—terrible to poor men all, and its disap- 
pearance prayed for. Here, on the other hand, like 
an old-time guest, it is met with greeting ; frolic and 
bells give it welcome ; the fizlds fatten under its 
warm cloak ; the railway engines fling it off easily 
in feathery jets ; small cottages grow warmer with 
its burden; and never a man or boy whose face 
does not glow with the air that comes healthy 
through its fleeces, and mantles girls’ cheeks with 
vermilion. 

It is an odd thing enough, that the old nations of 
Europe, long as they have been working toward a 
complete civilization, do not catch hold of a vast 
many common-sense hints and practices, which 
seem to come over the American mind by intuition. 
Thus, the English have not yet devised a way by 
which a man in a broken railway carriage can com- 
municate with the engineer, and stop the train; we 
do it by a string: they, if such accident occurs, suf- 
fer the wreck to dangle on, until the crash or the 
jerks arrest the speed. If snow falls, we place a 
scraper upon the engine, and after two or three 
heavy thrusts the obstruction is thrown off; they 
turn out a thousand or so of laborers, who perform 
the same office in ten fold the time and at fifty fold 
the cost. Our readers will hardly believe, what we 
find in a continental journal, that the Northern 
Railway of France expended the last winter, for 
the single object of removing snow from its track, 
no less than $60,000! 

But the snow, and the thought of it, have long 
since gone: and when this page will be under our 
reader’s eye, the fields of Devon and Derbyshire 
will be green again, with a verdure known nowhere 
else, save in Ireland: and the thought of the people 
will be turned then as intently upon the news of 
war, perhaps—as it is now upon the fear of it. 

Not since the days when Nelson traversed the 
Mediterranean, has England shown such eagerness 
to catch the first breath of foreign news as now: 
and every man of intelligence feels that in Nicholas 
England has a fearful foe, not alone from his known 
sagacity, but from the strange, religious frenzy 
which seems to havesighted up his courage with an 
old crusade ardor, and made him willing to stake 
every thing upon the issue he has raised. 

New singers at the Opera, or new speakers in the 
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House, or a new book from Thackeray, are matters 
unheard of in the prevailing war, which is toned by 
the rumors of battle. Even the mention of a new 
and leviathan steamer for the over-land route, is 
made the basis of war speculations ; and her meas- 
urements are estimated by the capacity she will 
offer for the transport of troops. Our steamer- 
builders must be on the qui vive, for the Himalaya 
is a vessel that surpasses, by some fifty feet in 
length, the famous Great Britain; and she has made 
some fifteen knots over a head sea already. It is 
mortifying, too, to reflect that the month which saw 
the start of this leviathan steamship, gave report to 
England of the utter wreck of the San Francisco, 
and of such scantiness of our naval means, that 
the Secretary of the Navy was compelled to dis- 
patch a merchant vessel to her relief. We must 
press forward those seven frigates in haste, if we 
would have even respectable representation of our 
flag upon the wuter; and, if we might suggest the 
matter to Mr. Dobbin, why not bring into the world 
again the famous and useless Pennsylvania—put a 
screw in her stern, take the warp out of her timbers 
—dismantle the ball-room of Point Comfort, and 
match the Duke of Wellington with a ship of as 
heavy metal and more beautiful lines ? 

Indeed, the habit of the English press nowadays 
makes our finger-tips glow with a musket-itch ; 
and we daresay our hap-hazard gossip will be all 
very war-colored. 

The poor Queen, they say, is very sad in the 
view of the dark visions which just now crowd the 
eye and the fancy ; she dreads, as a worthy woman 
should, to discolor her reign with so much of sub- 
ject blood, as now seems likely to flow. Nor is 
the honor to be reaped from it all so great, even at 
the best, as that which followed upon the Palace, 
and the gathering of the world’s industry. 

The Directors at Sydenham, moreover, are grow- 
ing fearful lest their new Crystal Palace shall not 
insure immediate returns. Travelers and voyagers 
will certainly fall off, with the first burst of battle 
between the East and West ; and the wonders which 
Owen Jones and the rest are building up in the 
fairy land at Sydenham will have far fewer lookers 
on than the first palace of Hyde Park. 

Skipping over the Channel, which is now nar- 
rower than ever, with its telegraph cables and the 
blended sympathies of the two countries, we find 
Louis Napoleon, wearing the reputation of a sage 
and prudent monarch ;—never once flinching from 
his first determination and action in the Oriental 
broil ; and by his quiet resolve and straight-forward 
procedures, shaming utterly the dilly-dallying, the 
doubting, the compromising, the shifting, and the 
hesitancy of his commercial and selfish neighbor— 
England. The world has not failed to remark, in 
the comparative actions of these two nations, a 
chivalrous sense of honor with France, and a coy 
measuring of interest with England. We are not 
insensible to the greatness of Britain, and the no- 
bility which characterizes individual actions of be- 
nevolence upon her shores ; but we should be sorry 
to rest so nurse-strung by her dicta, and so bullied 
by her vaunting journalism, as not to see that com- 
mercial gain is nearer to her national heart than any 
high demands which humanity might impose, or a 
chivalrous sense of honor adorn. Her soul is in 
ships and factories ; and not with brow-beaten and 
trampled Moslems. Selfish fear is the spring to her 
defense of the Bosporus; and to stave it off suc- 
cessfully, she would do equal homage to the Cres- 
cent orthe Cross! The Emperor Napoleon is calm ; 





and so is his capital. Ships are arming; recruits 
are gathering; the Louvre is pressing forward te 
completion ; the Boulevards are gay ; the Tuileries’ 
balls are spirited; the theatres are full; the Palace 
of Industry is lifting its great hulk from among the 
trees, and all shows life and earnestness, and seems 
to show—a quiet conscience. as 

Here and there, in outside provinces, little jets 
of insurrection or of rebellion are snuffed out, by 
the cocked hats of the every-where present Gend- 
armerie ; and the police and military courts of the 
metropolis still show (as they always will show in 
mercurial France) their fiery episodes of plotting 
republicans, or socialists, who fling their doctrines 
in the very teeth of the judges, and go to prison 
with a vivat on their tongues. 

Literary things, which had begun to take a spring 
under the imperial auspices, are again in abeyance ; 
and the great composers are waiting for the war 
fever to go by, before they bring upon the stage 
their new triumphs. The print-shops are full of 
pictures of the Turkish captains—of the Bay of 
Constantinople—of the assembled vessels—of Sin- 
ope—of Sebastopol: even the phototypists have 
found their way there, and are sending westward 
charming Talbottypes of the various scenes, colored 
only by the soft and ruddy light of Byzantium. 

Geographies of the war-country are on every 
stall; people are tracing every mouth of the Dan- 
ube, and are pursuing investigations (on paper) 
among the forests and the mountains of the Cau- 
casus. Old gone-by books of travel in those regions 
are caught up with excess of eagerness, and are be- 
thumbed every where, and by all the world. We 
can not imagine, indeed, a book which would just 
now better suit the eye of the market, than “ Four 
Months in the Caucasus.” We commend the title 
to those who are ambitious of sales. 

To return to the Paris stalls: Thiers has given 
notice of his intention to complete the History of 
the Empire and Consulate, the present year; and 
there are sage whispers, hardly yet having taken 
form, that he is soon to form a liaison with the new 
government. This, however, we venture to doubt. 
Napoleon wants no ministerial master ; and Thiers, 
with his whims and fancies, is not plastic. Guizot, 
in quiet and with dignity, is, they say, preparing 
for himself some literary memorial ; which, we can 
not doubt, if it receive the full impress of his judg- 
ment, and all the weight of his learning, will be a 
right worthy one. 

The indefatigable Dumas, never having done 
with his “‘ Twenty Years After,” and stories thereto 
attaching, is out again in a long programme of what 
bears the shape of a newspaper, with the ominous 
name of Mousquetaire. When will the strange man 
have done? Yet the people read him with the old 
gout; and the sale of his name to a newspaper 
publisher is its fortune. We would suggest (rever- 
ently) an epitaph for him, when the series is finally 
ended: to wit—a tombstone, with three Mousque- 
taires in rapid and short conversation ; beneath the 
name, thus : 

“ ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
La suite 4 demain.” 
A demain would have a meaning on the most of 
tombs ; but on that of Dumas, it would have a whim- 
sical propriety. 

Poor Jules Janin, has, they say, slipped off the 
coil of writers now since his great patron Bertin 
(of the Debats) has gone to his grave: they were 
sworn friends, and (what is rare in England a@ 
America) literary friends. The absurd jealousies 
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which in England, and still more in America, di- 
vide literary men into coteries, who take infinite 
pleasure in abusing each other, is a thing unknown 
in France. And we could not adduce a better, or 
a more fitting proof of this, than the pageant which 
only a little time ago followed Armand Bertin to 
his tomb. It was not a showy pageant; there was 
no glitter, and no unnecessary parade: a plain 
hearse bore his body; a few black plumes waved 
over it; a few candles, in priestly hands, burned 
ese and there in the procession; but the wonder 
and the glory of the retinue, were the great men in 
plain dresses, who had been court ministers and 
embassadors, and governed France, who followed 
the body out to the cemetery. 

Guizot, with his calm, expansive brow, and his 
penetrating look, was among the mourners; the 
little, rolling figure of Thiers, with the gray eye 
wsobered under his spectacles, followed the dead 
body ; the be-wigged, yet clear-headed Dupin, was 
another, and not the least known among the attend- 
ants; Wolowski, and Villemain, and Berger were 
among the rest who walked after, and who joined 
on that cold morning of the fourteenth of January 
in doing merited honor to a man of letters, and no- 
bility of character—albeit the proprietor and man- 
ager of a political newspaper. 

Which one of our daily newspaper editors will 
so guard his invective with dignity, and so justify 
his opinions by moderation, and so honor his life 
by liberality, that the best men of every party— 
most of all his associates in literary labor—will 
follow him to his grave, and drop tears there that 
will be true tears? Will it be Mr. or Mr, —— 
or— But we are forgetting ourselves, and France 
besides. 

Every visitor of Paris (and in this day, who is 
not such), will remember the quaint old tower of 
the Boucheries St. Jacques, which stands, or till 
lately has stood, among filthy houses, and amidst 
narrow streets, where the stranger has dodged about 
for a good look at the odd, dragon-decked architec- 
ture of a very old time. Well, Louis Napoleon, 
in making room for the new markets, has pulled 
down scores of the crumbling houses which stood 
thereabout, and has ordered a pretty terrace to be 
laid out around the tower, and the lost statues 
broken in 1792, to be replaced, and the monsters in 
stone that leaned from the top, to be set up again, so 
that our next year’s idler thereabout, will have the 
sight of as rich a bit of medieval crust-work, as the 
barbarians of revolutionary times have spared to us. 

But market-building, tower-restoring, ship-equip- 
ping, and the burying of dead editors, are not all 
that fill up the bustling, perplexed life of Paris. 
The side episodes of suicides, and the romantic 
touches of life, start out here and there from the 
current journalism, with all the brilliancy and 
vivacity which the French paragraphist knows so 
well how to use; and they adorn us a pot of 
chareoal in a chamber of a garret, and a ragged 
woman with Napoleons sewed in her petticoat, or 
a pretty body dragged from the Seine, with such 
limber strokes of their deft quills, that we are 
startled into the listening of a romance. 

Thus, on a certain day not long ago, in a metro- 
politan church, a certain marquis, married a cer- 
tain countess—pretty enough, the last, and young, 
both of them. While this ceremony was going on 
at one altar, a humble couple were plighting faith 
at another; the bride pretty here also, and called 
Adéle; the groom young too, and happy, as all 
grooms should be. 





There is, to be sure nothing odd in this; and as 
would seem, not the smallest hinge for a story, or 
romance of any sort. Yet see what these French 
Seuilletonists make of it : 

Adéle was a shop girl; one of three or four who 
busied their fingers and tongues and eyes before a 
front window, in the shop of a certain modiste in 
the Rue Dauphine. A pleasant luxury it is for such 
gay-spirited ones in the gay capital, to discuss 
freely and fearlessly all the passers by ; and, if so 
be Madame the modiste is turned another way, to 
throw provoking glances at the chance young gen- 
tlemen who stop for a peep through the laces, into 
the group beyond. Every customer is legitimate 
subject of their fun, or their sympathy ; they berate 
the fussy old dowagers, who insist upon seeing 
every thing in the shop, and applaud the pleasant. 
faced ladies who are easy in their choice, and pro- 
digal of their money. Therefore it happened that 
all the company of girls felt kindly toward a pretty 
lady in black, who one day drove to the shop-door, 
and with a manner the most gracious in the world, 
ran her eye over the display upon the shelves of the 
modiste, insisted that no trouble should be taken on 
her account, and ended with a brilliant purchase, 
and a generous neglect of the centimes. 

Adéle and the rest were full of their praises; 
never was seen such a bewitching figure, or such 
an amiable countenance ; she must be a duchess at 
the least; and so she was named; and thencefor- 
ward she bore the name among the admiring shop- 
girls of the Duchess Noire. Nor did she soon pass 
out of their remembrance, for it was observed by 
this quick-eyed conclave, that the duchess after 
making her purchase, tinkled the bell of the oppo- 
site house, and slipped through the porte-cochére, 
which was almost always closed. 

To tell truth, it had become to them a mysterious 
house ; on one side the door-way was a quiet wood- 
merchant, on the othera_ trade-shop of earthen 
wares ; both unpretending ; both distinct and having 
no connection with the solemn looking porte- 
cochére, always gloomily closed. 

A week after the day of the purchase, the Black 
Duchess appeared again ; her phaeton drove to the 
oppysite side, and again slipped through the heavy 
doors. In short her visits proved regular; and al- 
ways her lithe figure and the mystery that belonged 
to her, called for the admiring exclamations of the 
quick-tongued bevy of our modiste’s girls. 

A new tune came to the play; the scene the 
same; the phaeton of the duchess had made its 
usual visit and drove away; the duchess had not 
re-appeared. A strange coupé drove to the door. 
A middle-aged, fierce-looking man dismounted ; he 
observed attentively the numbers of the wood-shop, 
then of the windows where the crockery was dis- 
played. 

Adéle and her companions were not inattentive, 
French girls’ wits are active; it must be the hus- 
band; she is lost; the poor duchess; and so young! 

A council was held at the moment. It might be 
possible to save the charming duchess, if indeed, 
as they suspected, she was the victim of a husband's 
jealousy. A line, a hint, might put her on her 
guard. Adéle was a good penwoman ; she wrote— 
‘* Madame, an enemy is near you ; conceal yourself, 
or retire by some less public way ; a strange man 
is on the watch.” 

Adéle slipped across, and conveyed the note to 
the concierge, with pressing request that it be 
placed in the hands of the lady in black. 

The doors remained unclosed ; the stranger wait- 
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ed long; entered; returned with an uir of glee; 
and drove away. The Black Duchess appeared no 
more. 

The girls of the modiste, with French discretion 
had divined rightly. The duchess, was the victim- 
ized wife of a man she had never loved. A mar- 
riage of convenance had cut her off from the one 
ioward whom her affections had taken an early 
range. She had not forborne to meet this one by 
stealth. The suspicions of the husband were kin- 
died by a prying friend. He doubted, and denied ; 
but the accounts were too fully detailed, and too 
clearly made out, to warrant a neglect. He traced 
up the information ; appeared at the alleged hour, 
in the alleged place. He found no wife—no proof. 
He returned relieved, and making full confession 
to the woman he believed he had wronged, avowed 
himself the victim of a conspiracy. 

The wife melted by his honest trust ; abjured her 
faultlessness ; became to him the wife that he trust- 
ed in; and by the narrowness of her escape, was 
won to penitence. 

The story is not yet told. A strong, first affec- 
tion, surviving all imterplots, is necessary to the 
French drama. The old husband, respected now, 
but never loved, died. The marquis, ever cherish- 
ed in the heart of the Black Duchess, renewed open- 
ly the addresses which he had paid clandestinely. 
The duchess, mourning so much as the world de- 
manded and her respect prayed for, received with 
renewed affection the first lover, and plighted her 
hand. 

One day, a servant in jaunty livery, appeared in 
the shop of the modiste, and asked if there was a 
Mademoiselle Adéle to be found there. 

“It is 1,” said Adéle. And the servant gave hei 
a note, which they all read, and it ran thus: “‘ Ma- 
demoiselle—You did me once a great service ; you 
saved for my poor husband his peace of mind; you 
gave me occasion to atone as much as I could for the 
errors of the past; accept the money I send you, as 
a token of my gratitude.” 

The note was from the Black Duchess, and con- 
tained bills for 10,000 frances. 

The weddings we spoke of in the beginning, were 
those of the Black Duchess, and of the pretty girl 
Adéle ; and the story of them, is we dare say, as 
true, as most French stories. © 

Thus much for France. 

Over the mountain borders, we find the President 
of the Swiss confederation, comparing his States 
with those of the American Union, and boasting 
deservedly that the cantons, for their size and popu- 
lousness, have made their yearly accounts as round, 
and as well topped with a surplussage, as our own. 
And it is farther to be noted, that the prosperous 
north cantons of Basle and Zurich, carry more than 
half the burden of Swiss labor ; and with their strong 
arms, and ready heads drag thé miserable, begging, 
cheating Vallais, and a good’ part of Vaud, after 
them. The old Ticino difficulty still drags; and 
an odd blockade of the mountain passes, cuts off 
much of the usual winter eressing to the south. 
The pretty Princess of Bavaria is getting ready for 
her marriage to the Emperor of Austria; and all 
good Austrian soldiers, who want favor or furloughs, 
buy the portraits of the Princess, and hang them by 
their camp mirrors. 

Rumor says that the happy imperial pair after 
the “joyful event” are to take a trip to the Emper- 
or’s city of Venice, where he is to occupy the palace 
of the governor and receive the homage of the old 





receive the blessing hands of Pope Pius. Before 
that time, however, the war blaze may well alter 
the aspects of things European, and keep the young, 
but active and ambitious Emperor in his palace of 
Vienna. 

All Lombard Italy still shows a dearth of travel, 
which has set in a flood to the south and middle of 
the Peninsula. Naples and Rome are full to over- 
flowing. At the last named place, the journals tell 
us, it has been almost impossible to find rooms; 
and among the notable ones who have staid some 
weeks of winter out within the shadow of the Pin- 
cian hill, are Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Dickens, and the 
Duke of Northumberland—the three classed togeth- 
er by the Italian paragraphists. 

Of Spain, what shall be said—now that the un- 
fortunate gossip, about an unfortunate occurrence, 
has nearly died away? Certainly we will not spare 
a frown, from any motives of delicacy, upon actions 
which in private men are blamable enough ; and 
which in those, who represent (or-should represent) 
the quiet dignity, and the urbanity of a nation, is— 
infinitely worse. 

Once more, in that old Castilian capital, we ask 
your eye (wet, it may well be) to that young Queen- 
mother, lying ill in her palace, with sounds all shut 
out—listening with a mother’s ear for a little voice 
she hears not—fearing, in her grief, to ask how it 
is ;—calling for her child, when the fever is on her 
brain; and recovering strength to learn, that her 
child is dead! and to be cast again into the fierce 
broil of Spanish politics. 

Crowns are, after all, not the easiest things to 
wear. And the griefs that sting all human hearts, 
often stab deeper than elsewhere, under royal gar- 
ments. God comfort the poor little Queen of Spain! 
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ELL—April has come again; and Nature is 

proceeding to dress up her fair scenes for the 
gay season, and greet the leaves and flowers, as 
they come laughing to their places. “I watched 
the arrivals,” says an enthusiastic lover of Nature, 
speaking of the spring-visitors, “ by every soft south 
wind. I thought I recognized many a constant pair 
of old birds, who had been to me like fellow-lodgers 
the previous summer; and I detected the loud, gay, 
carousal-song of many a riotous new-comer. These 
were stirring times in the woods. The robin was 
already hard at work on his mud foundations, while 
many of his neighbors were yet looking about, and 
bothering their heads among the inconvenient forks 
or ‘ crotches.’ 

“The sagacious old woodpecker was going 
around, visiting the hollow trees, peeping into the 
knot-holes ; dropping in to inspect the accommoda- 
tions, and then putting his head out to consider the 
prospect ; and all the while, perhaps, not a word 
was said to a modest little blue-bird that stood by, 
and had been expecting to take the premises. 

“| observed, too, a pair of sweet little yellow- 
birds, that appeared like a young-married couple, 
just setting up house-keeping. ‘They fixed upon a 
bough near me, and I soon became interested in 
their little plans, and indeed felt quite melancholy 
when I beheld the troubles they encountered occa- 
sionally, when for whole days they seemed to be at 
astand-still. At last, when their little honey-moon 
cottage was fairly finished, and softly lined, they 
both got into it, by way of trial ; and when I saw 
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top, I could not help thinking that they really had 
little hearts of flesh, that were absolutely beating in 
their downy bosoms.” 


AN anecdote is told of a gentleman who greatly 
disliked the custom of giving fees to servants at ho- 
tels, he provided himself with a lot of pennies ; and 
on leaving the house, he presented one to the wait- 
er, as he stood bowing at the door : 

“1 beg your pardon, sir,” said John; “‘ but you 
have made a mistake.” 

“Oh, no,” said the gentleman, “not at all. I 
never give less !”’ 

It is somewhat difficult to conceive how he could. 

Many travelers, who are not lacking in liberality 
either, have a great aversion to feeing hotel-serv- 
ants. ‘Let the landlord pay his servants,” they 
argue, “and put the addition into our bill, instead 
of letting loose upon us a score of importunate flun- 
keys, to whom you know not how much to give, 
and who, give them what you will, are in nine cases 
out of ten dissatisfied, and sometimes openly ex- 
press their disappointment at your want of liber- 
ality.” 


Tuey have a very singular custom, at a certain 
season of the year, among the Spanish Catholics on 
the island of Cuba. A gentleman writing from Ha- 
vana thus describes it : 

“ At the great cathedral were drawn up an escort 
of troops. Soon comes forih a full-sized wax figure 
ef the Saviour, with open wounds, standing upon 
a platform or pedestal, highly decorated, and borne 
upon the heads of men who are shielded from the 
public gaze by a deep curtain, reaching nearly to 
the ground. With music playing, the procession, 
with priests, crosses, candles, &c., moved slowly 
along the street. 

“Soon appeared, coming in an opposite direc- 
tion, a full-sized figure of Mary Magdalene, borne 
on the shoulders of four priests. It approaches the 
image of the Saviour, until a seeming recognition 


takes place, when it turns suddenly round, and by | 
the peculiar running motion of the priests, the im- | 


age appears to run very hard up the street, with her 
long curls shaking in wild confusion. She meets 
the image of the Virgin Mary, and tells her of the 
resurrection, when they both return down the street, 
the Virgin Mary being in advance. 

“When the Virgin Mary arrives near the Saviour, 
by the sudden motion of the forward bearers each 
figure is made to bow to the other several times, 
and they all proceed onward to the church from 
which the two Marys were taken. Both images 
of the Marys are dressed very gaudily. The dress 
of the Virgin Mary was of yellow satin, trimmed 
with gold, and she had a crown upon her head. 
Mary Magdalene was dressed in blue. 

‘After entering the church, the troops fired a 
Seu-de-joie, and slowly the crowd of wondering spec- 
tators dispersed.” 


Tue following poem reaches us from a female 
correspondent in Germantown, Pennsylvania. It 
possesses more than common merit, and is well 
worthy of enduring record in the ‘‘ Drawer : 


DEATH. 


“Wuat is Deatu ?” I asked of an infant child— 
It covered its innocent face, and smiled ; 

While I mused on the answer the child had given, 
Behold the King’s messenger came from Heaven, 
And he said to the babe in its innocency, 

“* Sweet one, the angels are calling for thee ;”" 








And e’en as it slumbered he hushed its breath, 
While I started, and whispered “ Can this be Dearu™ 


No answer came, and I asked a boy, 

Whose blue eyes danced with excess of joy, 

“ Tell me,” I cried, “‘ who is this Deatu, 
That twines round each brow an icy wreath?” 
And the boy replied, with a merry gaze, 

* He’s a giant king of ancient days ; 

His step is feeble, his visage old ; 

I fear not his touch’”’—yet his form grew cold, 
And his young limbs stiffened beneath the blow 
Which soon laid his joyous spirit low ; 

And DeaTu smiled grimly as upward he bore 
That merry laugher, whose joy was o’er. 


“Deatu! what a strange, unmeaning thing,” 
Said a joyous maiden one morn in spring ; 

An orange wreath circled her youthful brow, 

And her fair face flushed with Love's tell-tale glow ; 
Yet e’en at the altar DeaTH stooped to kiss 

Her beautiful cheek, and proclaimed her his ; 

And the wail of sorrow was mournfully strong, 
As it took the place of the bridal song ; 

And the faultless buds of her morning wreath 
Were twined on her brow by the finger of Deatu. 
Deatu! “Tis a dark and dismal word, 

That ne’er in our joyous home was heard :” 

Thus spake a mother, her young heart’s pride, 
Her first-born, slept sweetly at her side ; 

And Deatu laughed at the beautiful guileless pair, 
Saying, ‘‘ One soul shall be wanting there 

Before the rise of to-morrow’s sun”— 

I looked, and DeaTH’s mighty work was done! 

“ DeatE,” said a widow, in accents wild, 

“ He has snatched from iny bosom both partner and child; 
I know him—his visage is grim and old, 

And no mortal awakes from his kiss so cold ; 

Yet he takes not one who would gladly go, 

Now no treasure is left to cheer below.” 

Deatu paused, and something of pity he knew, 
As forth for the lone one a wreath he drew ; 

No wail of sorrow awoke the morn, 

When Deartu passed out, and her soul was gone. 
“Deatu! I am weary of waiting for thee,” 

Cried an aged man impatiently ; 

“1 have borne the sorrows of men for years, 

And my cheeks are furrowed with many tears. 
Long have I listened at dead of night 

For thy footsteps to bear me to realms of light. 
Come, twine thy flowerets around my brow, 

And release my soul from its bondage of woe !” 
DEaTH came, and the spirit was upward borne 
On the rosy wings of the blushing morn. H. L. ¢c. 


A WesTERN rail-road conductor tells the follow- 
ing capital hit, of which The Times of Cincinnati 
“ makes a note :” 

“One day last week,” said he, “‘there came on 
board of the cars, from one of the up-country sta- 
tions, a very pretty, genteel young lady, on her way 
to this city. She was alone; so I waited upon her 
to a good seat, and made her as comfortable as pos- 
sible. It was a few minutes before the starting 
hour, and she was so agreeable and so talkative, 
that I lingered, and we had a pleasant chat. 

“ Afterward, when collecting the tickets, she de- 
tained me again an instant, and gave me some fine 
peaches, which she said came from her friend’s or- 
chard in the country; and really, | began to think 
that I had not had so charming a passenger for many 
a day. 

** Weli, we arrived at the dépdt; and then | at- 
tended her to the carriage, handed her up her car- 
pet-bag: and after all what do you think she said?” 

Now we thought, of course, that the young lady 
would say very politely, “‘ Thank you, sir’—smile 
like a gleam of sunshine—the carriage roll off—and 
our friend John Van Dusen, the gentlemanly con- 
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ductor, would bow an adieu, and with a sigh turn 
away, and forget the matter ; and we stated that as 
our natural supposition. 

“No,” said the conductor, “she did no such thing; 
but, just as her foot was on the step, she turned, 
and with a sort of look I can’t describe, observed : 

“You must consider this, sir, merely a car ac- 
quaintance. You must not expect to be recognized 
if we meet any where else !’ 

John drew a long breath. 

“ What did you say ?” we asked. 

“Why, I thought this rather uncivil, to say the 
least ; so I replied very quickly : 

“Certainly not, Madam. I was just going to 
remark that you must not feel slighted if unnoticed 
by me any where, except on the cars ; for really, we 
conductors have to be careful about our acquaint- 
ance!" 

“ And the lady ?” said we. 

“She looked quite silly, as she drove off,” re- 
plied John. 

A keenerresponse to an example of female “‘ snod- 
ism” could not have been made, nor better deserved. 


SEVERAL years ago, in this city, a singular med- 
icine was extensively advertised, and also widely 
in the country newspapers. It was called An Jn- 
fallible Cure for Iniemperance ; and even cases of 
permanent cure were continually reported, It 
turned out, however, on examination, to be nothing 
but a concealed emetic, or other nauseous drug, to 
be inserted clandestinely into the favorite drink of 
the inebriate, by the friends of the unhappy victim. 
The establishment of this fact threw the medici 


Il. “* When a house is on fire, does it burn up, or 
does it burn down?” 

“Speaking of fire,” that was an odd account, 
given by a Western paper, of the criminal scuttling 
of a boat. Some miscreant had bored two or three 
auger holes in the side of a vessel, and sunk her at 
the wharf where she was lying ; and the villain who 
‘* did the deed” was denounced as a “ scoundrelly 
incendiary !” 


A DROLL wag of a fellow, who had a wooden leg, 
being in company with a man who was somewhat 
credulous, the latter said : 

“* How came you to have a wooden leg?” 

*“ Why,” answered the other, ‘‘ my father had one, 
and so had my grandfather before him. Jt runs in 
the family.” 

This is not unlike the question asked by an em- 
inent American author of a brother-editor, who had 
declined to come under a tree during a storm of thun- 
dex and lightning, because his father had once been 
struck with lightning while standing under a tree: 

** Oh, ho !—it ‘ runs in the family,’ does it? That 
alters the case !” 


In the ensuing passage from a ciergyman’s diary, 
there will be found a very beautiful and touching 
picture, and a forcible illustration of that ‘‘ compen- 
sation,” which would seem to place happiness within 
the reach of all, independent of the gifts of circum- 
stances : 

‘This morning, as I was passing through the 
hatt, / noticed a couple entering, whose singular ap- 





into disuse ; as it put the drunkard upon his guard, 
and moreover was not in all cases considered either 
humane or proper by his friends. 

The following plan, however, recently recorded 
in an English journal, seems less open to objection. 
It is simply giving te the wretched inebriate a Sur- 
feit of Intoxication : 

“There is a curious remedy in use in Swedisn 
hospitals, for that form of madness which exhibits 
itself in the uncontrollable appetite for alcoholic 
stimulants. The process may be easily described. 

‘We will suppose that the liquor which the pa- 
tient is addicted to drinking is the commonest in the 
country—say gin. When he enters the hospital for 
\reetment, he is supplied with his favorite drink, 
and with no other; if any thing else is given to him, 
or any other food, it is flavored with gin. He is in 
heaven—the very atmosphere is redolent of his fa- 
vorite perfume! His room is scented with gin; his 
bed, his clothes, every thing around him; every 
mouthful he eats or drinks, every thing he touches, 
every zephyr that steals into his room, brings to him 
still gin. He begins to grow tired of it—begins 
rather to wish for something else—begins to find the 
oppression intolerable—hates it—can not bear the 
sight or scent of it—longs for emancipation, and is 
at last emancipated : he issues into the fresh air a 
cured man; dreading nothing so much as a return 
of that loathed persecutor which would not leave 
him an hour’s rest in his confinement. 

“This remedy,” says our contemporary, “‘ appears 
to have been thoroughly effectual—so effectual, that 
persons who deplored their uncontrollable propens- 
ity have petitioned for admission to the hospital in 
erder to be cured; and they have been cured.” 


A“ Down-East” Debating Society have been dis- 
eussing the following questions : 
1. “ Where does a fire go to when it goes out ?” 


Pp azresied my attention. They were a man 
and woman vf the same height, out both much un- 
der-sized Their dress was tidy, but quaint in the 
extreme . and in their persons there was such an 
entire absence of grace and beauty, that one would 
suppose that such awkward-looking bodies must 
reaily feel uncomfortable. 

“] was now beginning to regard them as a very 
grotesque pair; but my mirth was checked at ab- 
serving that the woman was entirely sightless. 

“ Alas! thought I, how unequally the gifts of God 
are distributed' Here is deformitv poverty, and 
blindness! What accumusated misfortunes ! 

“My meditation of condolence was interrupted 
by an awkward bow from the man to myself, at the 
same time that he asked me, in a brief way : 

*** Would you like to look at some first-rate 
shoes ?’ . 

“He here produced some shoes as extracrdinary- 
looking as the vendors themselves. | could scarcely 
repress a smile at his evident pride in the articles ; 
but he went on to say: 

“*They will outwear four pair of shoemakers’ 
shoes. These, you see, are made by my wife Molly. 
She’s blind, you see, but she cuts these out, and 
sews them all herself—every stitch.’ 

“The woman stood by with that calm, resigned 
expression, peculiar to the blind. I said to her: 

“*My friend, is it possible you are able to make 
these without your eye-sight? How long ago did 
you lose it?’ 

‘“**] lost both of my eyes,’ said she, ‘ before I was 
two years old.’ 

“| turned to her husband in surprise, and asked : 

“*Did you marry her blind? Were you not 
afraid to undertake the care of her ?’ 

“* The care of Molly!’ said the man, with a merry 
laugh, ‘ why, she has made my fortune! I never 
had any thing I could call my own till I married her, 





and now we live snug enough.’ 
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“Then he went on to expatiate upon his treasure, 
Molly : 

“Why, you see how tidy she keeps me. She 
cuts, and makes, and mends all my clothes. 1 don’t 
find any shoes to fit my feet but Molly’s. Then if 
she wants to go any where, she’s only to take hold 
of my arm, and | lead her. | am a sexton, and 
when there are no funerals, I like to bring her down 
town, and we sell a few shoes, just to amuse us, 
and keep us along. It makes me able to get all the 
little notions she wants.’ , 

“This man, whom I had approached as a dis- 
consolate beggar, was speaking with animation, 
and a countenance radiant with satisfaction; and 
the object beside him I thought so forlorn, her sight- 
less face glowed with the ‘sweet sunshine of affec- 
tion’s gentle light.’ 

“ Here was most poetically illustrated the founda- 
tion sentiment of human happiness—reciprocation 
and interchange of happiness. Mo!ly found her 
happiness in clothing her husband, and adding to 
his means by making shoes. Homely as is the 
guise of this faithful pair, there is more of romance 
in their history and intercourse than in connections 
where gifted youth and beauty are bartered for gold 
and position. 

“* But,’ said I to Molly, ‘do you never grieve in 
being deprived of your sight ?” 

«Oh, no—I never grieve about that, since I 
came to feel that it is all right. 1 can always busy 
myself about something. Now, too, we are on the 
down-hill of life. My husband, I am sure, is a 
good man—I seek to be a good woman. After he 
has laid a few more in the grave, we shall follow; 
and in my long home, I shall see !’” 


THe veteran “ Punch” announces that one of 
the ‘ Training Schools for Nurses” is ready to re- 
ceive probationers. ‘Testimonials are to be sent 
in, and the candidates are to attend on an appointed 
day to undergo an examination. 

Punch greatly approves of the institution ; and 
in order to further its objects, prints a copy of the 
examination-paper which is to be furnished to ap- 
plicants. He recommends it not only to the atten- 
tion of those who may become probationers, but to 
all who may be intrusted with the guardianship of 
the rising generation. 

“1, State your acquaintance with ‘ Boey !’ and 
your opinion as to the desirability of referring to 
him tn case of fractiousness. 

“2. In the case of a child pertinaciously refusing 
to go to sleep, give the examiner your idea of the 
proper treatment, and whether an imitation ‘ Gob- 
lin!’ or Godfrey’s Cordial is, in your judgment, 
the preferable soporific. 

“3. At what period of a difference between your- 
self and your charge, do you introduce the name of 
* The Horrid Black Man in the Cellar ?’ 

‘4. In the event of a youthful party making in- 
quiries after its papa or mamma, do you apprise it 
that the parent in question is gone to ‘ Bobberty- 
shooty to shave the Monkeys,’ or what other in- 
formation do you supply ? 

‘*5. What amount of gold hobby-horses, diamond 
shoes, and bran-silver-new-nothings-to-put-round- 
its-neck, do you promise a child ‘when your ship 
comes home,’ and what date do you assign to that 
feat in navigation? 

“6. Supposing there is reasonable ground for 
thinking that an infant cries because a pin is run- 
ning into it, do you adopt the prevalent belief that 





the speediest relief is caused by a good slap upon 
the affected region? 

“7. Is it your opinion that any promise which 
will take a child quietly out of the room, or to bed, 
may conscientiously be made, and that the only 
promise which should be faithfully redeemed is one 
of castigation ? 

“8. Do you recommend bribe or threat as the 
best means of preventing a child from telling its 
mamma that your beau-‘ cousin’ came to tea, and 
stopped to supper?” 

These are pregnant questions, and worthy the 
attention of parents, as well as nurses, ‘here and 
elsewhere.” 


It is a marked circumstance, according to a recent 
traveler, writing from Paris, that even at this distant 
time, the tomb of Napoleon at the “ Invalides” is 
a constant object of attraction to many, no doubt 
strangers, who visit it rather as an object of curi- 
osity than of what the French themselves would 
call ‘* devotion.” 

But interesting as was the removal of the cold 
ashes of Napoleon from the island of Saint Helena 
to the gay capital of France, we can not help think. 
ing that he had a sublimer tomb in his rocky island 
prison. When the French Chamber of Deputies 
were discussing the propriety of removing the Great 
Captain’s remains to France, the following beauti- 
ful passage appeared in an article in a London pub- 
lhieation. We agree with its reasoning. Meet it 
was, that even in death he should be “ himself 
alone ;” who, when he fell conquered at last, fell 
suddenly, without bending till he broke—as a tower 
falls, smitten by sudden lightning : 

“If the true sublime were consulted, Napoleon 
would be allowed to remain in St. Helena. He has 
it all to himself. He is the sole man buried in the 
Atlantic who has a distinct burial place in the bosom 
of the ocean. In Pagan mythology Sicily was not 
more decidedly the burial place of Enceladus, than 
St. Helena is that of the giant disturber of our own 
generation. There he lies alone—quite alone—a 
mark for all who sail along the watery ways. The 
islands and the coasts of the tropics have given their 
last homes to millions of men, since death began in 
the world, and no doubt the bones of many a gallant 
and worthy fellow are there deposited ; but of them 
who takes thought? Those who traverse the high- 
way from Europe to India, from the continent he 
had all but won to the empire which was for ever 
the dazzling object of his ambition—all who 

——‘ on the trading flood 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 
Ply stemming nightly to the Pole ;’ 
all whose thoughts turn to the shores of America or 
Africa ; all who go down to the sea in ships, or think 
of wandering over the face of the deep ; to them is 
the tomb of Bonaparte vividly present. No one 
passes St. Helena without visiting the willows 
waving over him. Men going on bold enterprise, 
or sent to govern provinces equal to kingdoms, or 
returning from splendid rule or brilliant conquest ; 
the soldier in quest of fame, the sailor of adventure, 
the merchant of wealth, or each bound homeward 
laden with what he sought; the star-calculating 
astronomer, the pondering antiquary, the learned 
philologist, the zealous missionary; these are no 
idle visitants ; and by them is the grave of Bona- 
parte duly hallowed. There he lies in his 
ocean resting-place, as well-known to ‘all that han- 
dle the oar, the mariners, and all the pilots of the 
sea,’ as was in the days of Arabian Romance the 
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brazen warrior, standing in solitude upon the wave- 
washed mountain of adamant, awaiting the coming 
of Prince Ajib. Soshould the earthly warrior abide 
amid his wave-washed precipices, awaiting the more 
dread summons, the last trampet-call, which will 
order ‘the sea to give up its dead.’ Sorry, indeed, 
js the taste, wi.'ch would remove him from this sub- 
lime dwelling, to make him an additional attraction 
among the tinsel mummeries of Paris ; to confound 
him with the melodramatic sorrows, the tawdry im- 
mortelles, the musty wreaths of Pére la Chaise ; to 
take him from a place where his remains will com- 
mand the respect of MEN—and no common men now 
pass his tomb—to put him where he will be only a 
mark for the peering and the jabbering of monkeys ; 
to degrade him from being the genius loci of one of 
the great landmarks of the world ; to become an ad- 
ditional raree-show to gratify a cockney curiosity, 
and share the glories of an opera-dancer, a patriotic 
spouter in the Chamber of Deputies, or any other 

buffoon of the minute, consigned with theatrical 
honors to the grave.’ 





“Tue story in your December Number,” writes 
a New Hampshire correspondent, ‘‘ of the wonderful 
parrot, reminds me of a true story, which, if you 
think proper, I wish you would give your readers. 
I had it from the gentleman himself, who is a man 
of truth and veracity; and wonderful as it may 
seem, I have not the least doubt of its truth in every 
particular. 

“ A gentleman's house in this village was overrun 
with rats. Traps and cats were of no use whatever. 
After a time he succeeded in catching a fine large 
old fellow in a box-trap, and having provided him- 
self beforehand with a bell, he succeeded in fasten- 
ing it with a wire securely around the rat’s neck, 
and then gave him his liberty. 

“The rat scampered away, and during the night 
was heard rattling his bell, and pursuing his former 
companions from one part of the house to another. 
The next day, as the gentleman was in his yard, he 
heard the tinkling of the bell, and looking up, saw 
the rat walking deliberately up toward him, and 
when within about one foot of him, seated himself 


upon his hind legs, and looked up in his face, asking | 


him, as plainly as a rat-could, to take off the bell ! 
“The gentleman reached down, took up the rat 
in his hands, untwisted the wire, placed him on the 
ground, and Mr. Rat scampered away, without even 
stopping to say ‘ good-by.’” 
Our correspondent has forgotten to mention 
whether the house was thereafter infested with his 





man, yet to love the clergyman is a sort of virtue ; 
that they are serving Gop by adoring his minister, 
and securing their entrance into heaven by their 
devotion to him on earth. 

“That this is all wrong, there can be no kind of 
doubt. To worship the priest of the altar is as 
blamable as to make any other idol. But that it 
is most true and universal is undeniable. What 
impassioned anonymous effusions, what countless 
tributes of all kinds, and what crowded, excited 
congregations of the lady-race reward, or rather dis- 
tress, any eloquent or earnest preacher '!—and if 
young, handsome—alas, alas! more to be dreaded 
than the exclusive guardsman is then the handsome, 
eloquent young curate, with a hundred pounds a 
year, and no house !” 





“Where is your house!” asked a traveler in 
the depths of one of the “old solemn wildernesses” 
of the Great West : 

“* House ?—I ain’t got no house.” 

“Well, where do you live ?” 

“I live in the woods—sleep on the Great Gov- 
ernment Purchase, eat raw bear and wild turkey, 
and drink out of the Mississippi!” 

And he added: 

“Tt is getting too thick with folks about here. 
You’re the second man I have seen within the last 
month; and | hear there’s a whole family come in 
about fifty miles down the river. I’m going to put 
out into ‘ the woods’ aguin!” 





A MISSIONARY among a tribe of Northern Indians 
was wont to set some simple refreshment, fruit and 
cider, before his converts when they came from a 
distance to see him. An old man who had no pre- 
tensions to being a Christian, desired much to be 
admitted to the refreshments, and proposed to some 
of his converted friends to accompany them on their 
next visit to the missionary. They told him he 
must be a Christian first : 

“ Christian?” said he; “what is that?” They 
told him he “ must know all about the Bible.” 

When the time came, he declared himself pre- 
pared, 4nd took the journey with them. When he 
had arrived, he seated himself opposite the mis- 
sionary, wrapped in his blanket, and looked ex- 
ceedingly serious. In answer to an inquiry from 
the missionary, he rolled up his eyes, and solemnly 
uttered the following words, with a pause between 
each: 

“ Adam—Eve—Cain — Noah—Jeremiah—Beel- 
zebub—Solomon!” 





species. The presumption is, that they have learn- | ‘‘ What do you mean! ?” asked the missionary. 
ed to ‘‘ get out of the way when the bell rings.” Sol bub—Noah—” 
“ Stop, stop! What do you mean ?” 
A passace in the “ Neweomes” describing a| “I me if. 


“fashionable preacher,” has its counterpart in the 
annexed sketch of a ‘‘ Fascinating Clergyman,” from 
that excellent work, ‘“‘ The Bride Elect :” 

“There is danger in the eloquent and zealous 


eurate, with his hundred pounds a year, and no |’ 


house! For we can not separate the minister and 
his ministry. We attribute to him something of 
the holy fort and iration of the 
beautiful language of Scripture. He speaks ‘as one 
having authority.’ He blames, and she blushes ; he 
condemns, and she trembles; he mourns, and she 
weeps. Of how many maiden hearts is our eloquent 
preacher—young, middle-aged, or even old—the un- 
conscious idol! Some women, too—and those not 
merely girls, but women of all ages—think that al- 








Tue ensuing beautiful lines are by Exizasetu 
Lioyp, a Quakeress,of Philadelphia. They breathe 
the very essence of resignation and immortal hope: 


“T am old and blind! 
Men point to me as smitten by God's frown, 
Afflicted, and deserted of my kind,— 
Yet | am not cast down. 
“Tam weak, yet strong,— 
I murmur not that | no longer see,— 
Poor, old and helpless, | the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to Thee! 
“O merciful One! 
When men are farthest then Thou art most near; 
When friends pass by—my weakness shun— 





though it may be weak or foolish to love any other 


Thy chariot I hear. 
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“ Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me,—and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 
“ On my bended knee 
I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown— 
My vision Thou hast dimmed that thou may’st sce 
Thyself, Thyself alone. 
“T have naught to fear! 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing— 
Beneath it | am almost sacred—here 
Can come no evil thing. 
“Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 
“ Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng— 
From angel lips | seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 
“It is nothing now, 
When heaven 1s opening on my sightiess eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow 
The earth in darkness lies. 
“In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 
“Give me now my lyre ; 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 
Lit by no skill of mine.” 


Tue following soliloquy of a tall specimen of 
“ liquefied humanity,” promenading a slippery street 
of a dark night, when the corporation assumed a 
“ presumptive moonshine,” is “ hard to beat.” It 
is by the late lamented Neat : 

** I’ve not the slightest doubt that this is as beau- 
tiful a night as ever was, only it’s so dark you can’t 
see the pattern of it. One night is pretty much 
like another night, in the dark; but it is a great ad- 
vantage to a good-looking evening, if the lamps are 
lit, so you can twig the stars and the moonshine. 
The fact is, that in this ’ere city we do grow the 
blackest moons and the hardest moons to find, | 
ever did see. Lamps is lamps and moons is moons, 
in a business point of view, but practically they ain’t 
much, if the wicks ain’t afire. When the lumina- 
ries are, as | may say, ‘in the raw,’ it’s bad for 
me. I can’t see the ground as perfectly as little 
fellers, and every dark night I’m sure to get a hyst 
—either a for’ard hyst, or a back’ard hyst, or some 
other sort of a hyst—but more back’ards than for- 
’ards, ‘specially in winter. 

“One of the most onfeelin’ tricks I know of, is 
the way some folks have got of laughing out, ‘ Yaw! 
haw!’ when they see a gentleman kitching a regu- 
lar hyst—a long gentleman, for instance, with his 
legs in the air, and his noddle splat down on the 
cold bricks. A hyst itself is bad enough, without 
being sniggered at; first your sconce gets a crack; 
then you see all sorts of stars, and have free admis- 
sion to the fire-works; then you scramble up, feel- 
ing as if you had no head on your shoulders, and as 
if it wasn’t you, but some confounded disagreeable 
fellow in your clothes ; yet the jockanapes all grin, 
as if the misfortunes of human nature was only a 
puppet-show. I wouldn't mind it, if you could get 
up and look as if you didn’t care. But a man can’t 
rise, after a royal hyst, and not let on that he feels 
flat. In such cases, however, sympathy is all gam- 
mon; and as for sensibility, of a winter’s day, peo- 
ple keep it all for their own moses, and can’t be 
coaxed to retail it by the small!” 





“Spring-time of the year has come,” and our 
readers in the country, and elsewhere too, wilj 
thank us for preserving, at this season, in the 
“* Drawer,” the following admirable ietter from the 
late lamented statesman, DanigeL Wesster. |t 
was addressed to the manager of his farm in New 
Hampshire : 

“ WasHiIneTon, March 13th, 1829, 
* Joun TaYior: 

“Tam glad to hear from you again, and to learn 
that you are all well, and that your teams and tools 
are ready for spring’s work, whenever the weather 
will allow you to begin. 1 sometimes read books 
on farming; and | remember that a very sensible 
old author advises farmers ‘to plow naked and to 
sow naked.’ By this he means that there is no use 
in beginning spring’s work till the weather is warm, 
that a farmer may throw aside his winter clothes 
and roll up his sleeves. Yet he says we ought to 
begin as early in the year as possible. He wrote 
some very pretty verses on this subject, which, as 
far as I remember, run thus: 


“* While yet the spring is young, while earth unbinds 
The frozen bosom to the western winds ; 
While mountain snows dissolve against the sun, 
And streams, yet new, from precipices run— 
E’en in this early dawning of the year, 
Produce the plow, and yoke the sturdy steer ; 
And goad him till he smoke beneath his toil, 
And the bright share is buried in the soil.’ 


“John Taylor, when you read these lines, do 
you not see the snow melting, and the little streams 
beginning to run down the southern slopes of your 
Punch-brook pasture, and the new grass starting 
and growing in the trickling water, all green, bright 
and beautiful? and do you not see your Durham 
oxen smoking from heat and perspiration as they 
draw along your great breaking-up plow, cutting 
and turning over the tough sward in your meadow 
in the great field? The name of this sensible au- 
thor is Virgil; and he gives farmers much other 
advice, some of which you have been following all 
this winter without even knowing that he had given 
it. 

** But when cold weather, heavy snows and rain, 

The laboring farmer in his house restrain, 

Let him forecast his work, with timely care, 

Which else is huddied when the skies are fair ; 

Then let him mark the sheep, and whet the shining 


share, 
Or hollow trees for boats, or number o’er 
His sacks, or measure his increasing store : 
Or sharpen stakes, and mend each rake and fork, 
So to be ready, in good time, to work— 
Visit his crowded barns at early morn, 
Look to his granary, and shell his corn ; 
Give a good breakfast to his numerous kine, 
His shivering poultry and his fattening swine.’ 


“ And Mr. Virgil ‘says some other things, which 
you understand up at Franklin as well as ever he 
did : 

**In chilling winter, swains enjoy their store, 

Forget their hardships, and recruit for more ; 

The farmer to full feasts invites his friends, 

And what he got with pains, with pleasure spends , 

Draws chairs around the fire, and tells once more, 

Stories which often have been told before ; 

Spreads a clean table, with things good to eat, 

And adds some moistening to his fruit and meat ; 

They praise his hospitality, and feel 

They shall sleep better after such a meal.’ 


“ John Taylor, by the time you have got through 
this you will have read enough. The sum of all is, 
be ready for your spring’s work as soon as the 
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weather becomes warm enough, and then put your 
hand to the plow, and look not back. 
“ DANIEL WEBSTER.” 


We have somewhere seen it stated that early 
green pease in the London market are sometimes 
quite monopolized by the most successful of the 
“eminent” beggars of that mighty metropolis. And 
it is not every one who can command such a jor- 
tune as a beggar's daughter, if we may judge from 
the following, taken from a recent Irish work : 

“ Good-morning to ye, Mrs. Fogarty” (reaches a 
snuff-box to offer a pinch). 

“Thin good-morrow kindly, Judy; I hope I see 
you well this mornin’.” 

“ So, Mrs. Fogarty, you married your daughter?” 

“| did—praise be to goodness !” 

“ Did she get a good match ?” 

“ Faix thin, ’tis herself that did. She got Blind 
Darby Driscol, on the Dyke, that makes more mon- 
ey than any ’o them beggars in Cork.” 

'«]'m delighted to hear it, Mrs. Fogarty, I assure 
ye. That the world may wonder at the luck they'll 
have! Did you give her any fortune, Mrs. Fog- 
arty?” 

“Any fortune, is it! Ah, thin now, Judy, is it 
insultin’ me you’d be? Sure, you know in your 
heart that a child of mine was never married wid- 
eut it. Didn't I give her the best side of Patterick 
Street, which, if well begged, is worth seven and six- 
pence sterling a week ?” 


Tue celebrated Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, 
recently deceased, once visited a patient whose 
house stood by a church-yard. After giving his pre- 
scriptions, he turned, and, looking out of the win- 
dow at a jail which happened to be situated on the 
other side of the last abode of mortality, remarked : 

“ Well, well, sir—on my word, you have a pleas- 
ant prospect beyond the grave !” 


Tue following, which is sent us from ‘“‘ Old Vir- 
ginia, to fill a nook in the Drawer,” is described by 
“a constant reader” as having “‘ at least the merit 
of being true :” 

“A native of the Emerald Isle, having emigrated 
at an early age, found his way finally to the ‘Ancient 
Dominion,’ where he settled, and growing up to 
‘man’s estate,’ took unto himself a ‘ better half.’ 

“Turning his attention, for the first time to the 
mysteries of horticulture, he among other edible 
vegetables had some deans planted by a female serv- 
ant. 

“On going into the garden a few days after, he 
found them sprouting up, but to his astonishment 
and dismay, saw the beans sticking to the leaves 
of the sprouts an inch or more above ground. Re- 
flecting for some moments on this singular pheno- 
menon, he came to the satisfactory conclusion, that 
it was attributable altogether to the fault of the 
servant, and calling her to him discharged upon her 
a volley of Irish invectives for having planted the 
beans upside down! It was in vain she assured him 
that the appearance of the beans in the situation 
described was by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence. Paddy ‘could not be humbugged’ in that 
way ; so he had all the beans drawn from the ground 
and the same end replanted upon correct and scien- 
tific principles. His most intimate friends, how- 
ever, have never been able to extract from him the 
actual yield of the crop during that season. Paddy 
is among the adopted citizens of the old common- 
wealth.” 


A SUBSCRIBER in the interior of this State, sends 
us the following for “embodiment in the Drawer.” 
It possesses a good deal of childish simplicity and 
odd reasoning : 

“ Three little black-eyed urchins, two brothers 
and a sister, children of a friend of ours in the West, 
a clergyman of the old orthodox school, were specu- 
lating in their way one Sunday evening upon some 
momentous truths they had been taught in their 
Bible-lesson during the day. The subject was the 
fall of Adam and its effects upon the race of man. 

“ One of them more wise in his own estimation 
than the rest, or less daunted by the responsibility 
of the undertaking, was giving a brief history, in his 
own graphic style, of the happy pair in the Garden 
of Eden. ‘ God told them,’ said he, ‘that they might 
eat of all the fruits in the garden but one that stood 
just in the middle, and they mustn’t eat of that for 
it would kill them. But as Eve was goin’ along one 
day che thought the apples on that tree looked so 
nice che would try one, any how. Soshe tasted it, 
and thought it was so nice Adam must have some 
too. So she cut off a right nice piece and gave it to 
Adam. So they both ate the forbidden fruit, and 
that made us all sinners.’ 

‘*«* But suppose,’ interrupted one of the listeners, 
‘suppose Adam hadn’t taken it from her, then would 
we all have been sinners?’ 

““* Why no!’ exclaims the lecturer; ‘ Of course 
not. None of us, but the women!” 

Amone the earlier poems of that rare and pleas- 
ant genius, WinTHROP MackworTH PRaeED, was 
one quaintly entitled “ Quince,” from which the fol- 
lowing admirable verses are taken. They illustrate 
the bad points of the old gentleman’s character as 
being entirely swallowed up, after all, in his better 
ones : 

** Welcome was he in hut and hall, 

To maids and matrons; peers and peasants ; 
He won the sympathy of all, 
By making puns and making presents ; 
Though all the parish was at strife, 
He kept his counsel and his carriage, 
And laughed, and loved a quiet life, 
And shrank from Chancery suits, and marriage. 
“ Sound was his claret and his head— 
Warm was his double ale and feelings ; 
His partners at the whist club said 
That he was faultless in his dealings ; 
He went to church but once a week— 
Yet Dr. Poundtext always found him 
An upright man, who studied Greek, 
And liked to see his friends around him. 
“ Asylums, hospitals, and schools, 
He used to swear were made to cozen ; 
All who subscribed to them were fools— 
And he subscribed to half a dozen ; 
It was his doctrine that the poor 
Were always able, never willing ; 
And so the beggar at the door 
Had first abuse, and then a shilling. 
“ Some public principles he had, 
But was no flatterer, nor fretter, 
He rapped his box when things were bad, 
And said, ‘I can not make them better !’ 
And much he loathed the patriot’s snort, 
And much he scorned the placeman’s snuffle, 
And cut the fiercest quarrels short 
With— Patience, gentlemen, and shuffle |’ 
“ For full ten years his pointer, Speed, 
Had crouched beneath his master’s table ; 
For twice ten years his old white steed 
Had fattened in his master’s stable— 
Old Quince averred, upon his troth, 





They were the ugliest beasts in Devon, 
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And none knew why he fed them both, 
With his own bands, six days in seven. 
“* Whene’er they heard his ring or knock, 
Quicker than thought, the village slatterns 
Flung down the novel, smoothed the frock, 
And took up Mrs. Glasse, and patterns: 
Adine was studying baker’s bills, 
Louisa looked the queen of knitters, 
Jane happened to be hemming frills, 
And Bell, by chance, was making fritters. 
* But all was vain —and while decay 
Came like a tranquil moonlight o’er him ; 
And found him gouty still, and gay, 
With no fair nurse to bless or bore him, 
His rugged smile and easy chair, 
His dread of matrimonial lectures, 
His wig, his stick, his powdered hair, 
Were themes for very strange conjectures. 
7 * . * . . ? 
“T found him at threescore and ten, 
A single man, but bent quite double ; 
Sickness was coming on him then, 
To take him from a world of trouble ; 
He prosed of sliding down the hill— 
Discovered he grew older daily ; 
One frosty day he made his will— 
The next he sent for Dr Bailey!” 


Tue following admirabie story of a boasting old 
fellow, named “ Major Lucky,” is told by the Hon- 
orable Leslie Coombs, of Kentucky. The scene is 
said to have taken place between the Major and a 
Colonel Peters, of Illinois : 

** Major, | understand from General Coombs that 
shortly after the revolution you visited England. 
How did you like the jaunt ” 

“Capital! 1 had not been in London five hours 
before Rex sent for me to come and play whist with 
him, and a first-rate good time we had, I tell you.” 

“ Rex ’—what Rex ?” 

‘Why, Rex, the King—George the Third. The 
game came off at Windsor Castle—Rex and I play- 
ing against Billy Pitt and Ed. Burke; and it re- 
sulted rather comically.” 

** How so?” 

‘Why, you see, as we were playing the last 
game, Rex said to me, in his familiar manner: 

“* Major, [ suppose you know Charles Washing- 
ton, don’t you ?” 

“*No, sir,’ said I, ‘I don’t; but I'll tell you who 
I do know : | know George Washington, the Father 
of his country.’ 

*“*O pshaw!’ said Rex, ‘/ know him too: he 
was an infernal rebel, and if I had served him right 
he’d a-been hung long ago” . 

“This riled me, and | just draw’d back and give 
him a blow right between the eyes, and he dropped 
like a bullock. The next minute Billy Pitt and 
Ed. Burke mounted me, and in less than ten min- 
utes my shirt and breeches were so torn and tatter- 
ed, that | looked like Lazarus. 

“This gave. me rather a distaste for English so- 
ciety, so the next morning I set sail for America. 
Six weeks afterward [ landed at Washington. The 
first man | met, after landingin Washington, was Q.” 

“ Q ’—what Q id 

“Why, old Quincey Adams—thar blasted old 
federalist—Adams. He wanted te to play nine- 
pins with him, and I did. I won two hundred dol- 
lars of him at two shillings a game, and then there 
was a row.” 

“A row about what?” 

“Why, he wanted to pay me off in Continental 
money, worth about a shilling a peck. | got mad 
at that, and knocked him into a spittoon. While | 





had him down, Jim came in, and dragged me off to 
the White House.” 

“ Jim ?—what Jim?” 

“Why, Jim Madison. I went and played euchre 
with him for two hours, when Tom came in, and 
nothing to do but I must go home with him.” 

“What Tom do you mean?” 

“Why, Tom Jefferson—who do you s'pose | 
meant? But Jim wouldn’t listen to it, and the con. 
sequence was, they got into a regular fight. In the 
midst of it, they fell over the banisters and dropped 
about fifty feet ; and when I left, they were pound. 
ing each other in the coal cellar. 

‘* How it terminated I never could learn, as just 
then Martha run in, and said I must go down to 
Mount Vernon with her to see ‘ George,’” 

“What ‘ Martha’ are you speaking of, Major?— 
not to interrupt you.” 

‘““Why, Martha Washington, the wife of the old 
boy that gave ‘ Jesse’ to the Hessians.” 

** About here,” said Mr. Coombs, “the stranger 
began to have a faint suspicion that he was ‘ swal- 
lowing things ;’ and in the next stage-coach that 
came along he took passage for an adjacent town.” 

“The Major” is said to be still living, and he. 
lieves to this day that the walloping he gave “ Rex” 
is the very best thing of its kind on record. 

We somewhat question whether this character is 
at all over-drawn. Weknow of a man in this good 
city of Gotham, who never told a lie in the world 
that would do the slightest injury to any human 
being ; who is a warm-hearted, generous, temperate 
man; a kind husband, a good father, and an excel- 
lent neighbor; but who has the bump—if there be 
such a probulgence—of White-Lie-ism to a degree 
seldom met with. His fibs fall to the ground of 
themselves, for the simple reason that he can not 
talk five minutes without making the first lie neu- 
tralize the next, and so on, ad infinitum. This is a 
curious world that we live in, and human heads and 
kinks” are various. 

A Goop story is told in an eastern paper of the 
treatment of a drunken husband by his amiable 
spouse. After trying various experiments to cure 
his drunkenness, she at last bethought herself of 
another plan of making a ‘‘ reformed drunkard” of 
her husband. 

She engaged a watchman, for a stipulated reward, 
to carry ‘‘ Philander” to the watch-house, while yet 
in a state of insensibility, and to ‘frighten him a 
little” when he recovered. 

In consequence of this arrangement, he was 
waked up, about eleven o’clock at night, and found 
himself lying on a pine bench in a strange and dim 
apartment. Raising himself up on his elbow, he 
looked around, until his eye rested on a man sitting 
by a stove, and smoking a cigar. 

“Where am I?” asked Philander. 

**In a medical college !” said the cigar-smoker. 

“ What a doing then !” 

** Going to be eut up !” 

** Cut up !/—how comes that?” 

“Why, you died yesterday, while you were 
drunk, and we have brought your body here to 
make a ‘natomy !” 

It’s a lie !—I ain’t dead !” 

“No matter; we bought your carcase, any how, 
from your wife, who had a right to soll it, for it’s all 
the good she could ever make out of you. If you're 
not dead, it’s no fault of the doctors, and they'll cut 
you up, dead or alive /” 

“You will do it, eh?” asked the old sot. 
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“To be sure we will—now 
the resolute answer. 

“ Wall, look o’ here, can’t you let us have some- 
thing to drink before you begin?” 

This last speech satisfied the watchman that the 
man was a hopeless case; and as his reward was 
contingent upon his successful treatment of the pa- 
tient, he was not a little chagrined at the result; 
so with no gentle handling, he tumbled the irre- 
formable inebriate out of the watch-house. 
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Very touching, very beautiful, are these lines, 
which almost seem to drop tears as one reads them: 


“1 came, but they had passed away, 
The fair in form, the pure in mind ; 
And, like a stricken deer, 1 stray, 
Where all are strange, and none are kind; 
Kind to a worn and wearied soul, 
That pants, that struggles for repose: 
Oh! that my steps had reached the goal 
Where earthly sighs and sorrows close! 


“Years have passed o’er me like a dream, 
That leaves no trace on memory’s page, 
I look around me, and | seem 
Some relic of a former age ; 
Alone, and in a stranger elime, 
Waere stranger voices mock mine ear, 
In al’ che lagging course of Time, 
Without a wish—a hope—or fear * 


“Yet | Led hopes—but they have fled, 
And fears—and they were all too true; 
And wishes too—but they are dead, 
And what have J with life to do? 
’Tis but to bear a weary load 
I may not, @are not, cast away, 
To sigh for one snail, still abode, 
Where J may sleep as sweet as they! 
“ As they, the loveliest of their race, 
Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep, 
Whose worth my soul delights to trace, 
Whose very loss ‘tis sweet to weep: 
To weep, forgotten and unknown, 
With none to smile, to hear, to see— 
Earth can bestow no dearer boon 
On one whom Death disdains to free! 


“{ leave a world that knows me not, 
To hold communion with the dead, 
And Fancy consecrates the spot, 
Where Fancy’s earliest dreams were shed. 
I see each shade, all silvery white, 
I hear each spirit’s melting sigh ; 
T turn to clasp those forms of light, 
And the pale Morning chills mane eye! 


“But soon the last dim morn shall rise— 
My lamp of life burns feebly now ; 
Where stranger handsshall close mine eyes, 
And smooth my cold and dewy brow: 
Unknown | lived—so let me die ; 
No stone, nor monumental cross, 
Tell where his mouldering ashes lie, 
Who sought for gold, and found it dross !” 





Tuere is trenchant irony, and irony well de- 
served, in the following passage from ‘‘ Sam Slick,” 
the nom-de-plume of Judge Haliburton, which has 
been lying perdu in the bottom of our Drawer for 
many a long day. It sets forth, with wonderful 
force, the indifference of the English government to 
the merits of one of her greatest poets during his 
life-time—the author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” 
“Gertrude of Wyoming,” “ The Battle of the Bal- 
tie,” “ Hohenlinden,” and that sublimest of Christ- 
ian poems, ‘‘ The Last Man,” in perusing which, 
the most indifferent reader can not choose but feel 
that his immortality is reassured to him: 

“I guess when Campbell writ ‘The Mariners 


of England,’ that will live till the British sailors 
get whipped by us so they will be ashamed to sing 
it, he thought himself great shakes ; heavens and 
airth! he warn’t half so big as Tom Thumb; he 
was jist nothin’. But let some foreign hussey, 
whose skin ain’t clear, and whose character ain’t 
clear, and who ain’t nothin’ clear about her but her 
voice, let her come and sing that splendid song that 
puts more ginger into sailors than grog or prize- 
money, or any thin’, and Lord! all the old admirals, 
and flag-oflicers and yacht-men and others that do 
onderstand, and all the lords, and ladies, and princes, 
that don’t onderstand where the springs are in that 
song that touch the chords of the heart, all on ’em 
will come and worship a’most; and some young 
duke or another will fancy he is a young Jupiter, 
and come down in a shower of gold a’most for her, 
while the poet has ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ to feed 
on. Oh! I envy him, glorious man, | envy him his 
great reward ; it was worth seventy years of ‘hope,’ 
that funeral. . . . Ah! poor Campbell! he was a 
poet, a beautiful poer! He know’d about tne world 
of imagination, and the realms of fancy, but he 
didn’t know nothin’ at ail about this wond of our’n, 
or of the realm of Engtand. or he never would have 
talked about the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ tor an author. 
Lord bless you! let a aancin’ gal come wo the opera, 
jump six foot high, ‘ligat on one toe, noid up the other 
so high you can see her stavs a’most, and then spin 
round like a daddy-long-regs that’s got one foot 
caught in a taller candle, and go spinnin’ round arter 
that fashion for ten miniig, st wiil touch Peel’s 
heart in a giffy. Let some.old general or admiral 
do something or another that onrv requires the cour- 
age of a bull, and no sense, ane they give him a 
pension, and right off the reei make him apeer. Let 
some old field-officer’s wife go follerin’ the army 
away back in Indgy further tuan 1s safe or right for 
a woman to go, git taken pris’ner. give a horrid sight 
of trouble to the army to git her back ; and for this 
great service to the nation she gits a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year. But jet some misfortunate 
devil of an author do—what onty one man in a cen- 
tury can, to save his soul alive, write a book that 
will live—a thing that does show the perfection of 
human kind, and what do they do here? Let his 
body live on the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ all the days 
of his life, and his name live afterward on a cold 
white marble in Westminster Abbey. They be 
hanged—the whole bilin’ of '’em—them and their 
trumpery procession too, and their paltry patronage 
of standing by a grave, and saying ‘ Poor Camp- 
BELL!’ Who the devil cares for a monument, that 
actilly deserves one? He has built one that will 
live when that are old abbey crumbles down, and 
when them that thought they was honorin’ him are 
dead and forgotten ; his monument was built by his 
own brains and his own hands, and the inscription 
ain’t writ in Latin nor Greek, nor any other dead 
language, nother, but in a livin’ language; and one 
too that will never die out now, seein’ our great 
nation uses it; and here it is: 


‘Tue Pleasures oF Hops, By THoMas CAMPBELL.’” 


That such a man as Campbell should have been 
suffered to live in poverty and fade away like a 
shadow, and only crowned at last with an unsub- 
stantial abbey show-funeral, is a reflection upon the 
English government which it will take many years 
to obliterate. In fact, it never can be obliterated 
while his sublime national lyrics, on sea and on 
shore, shall stir the heart of the nation as with the 
“ clear silver tone of a trumpet-call to action.” 
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Literary Patices. 
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Tue new publications which we have received 
for announcement during the past month are not of 
great importance, and are confined principally to 
reprints of English editions. Among these the 
most noteworthy is the much-talked-of Theological 
Essays by the Rev. Frepericx D. Maurice, he 
publication of which led to the expulsion of the au- 
thor from a College connected with the Church of 
England. Mr. Maurice maintains that a theology 
which does not correspond to the deepest thoughts 
and feelings of human beings can not be a true the 
ology. The essays were originally prepared ir: pur 
suance of this idea, and in obedience to a request 
in the will of a female member of the Society f 
Friends, that he would produce a work especiali7 
adapted to the benefit of Unitarians. They discuss 
several of the most interesting topics now at issue 
between the prominent religious tendencies of the 
day, although not in a controversial manner. In the 
present edition several alterations have been intro- 
duced, obscure passages are more fully explained, 
some which have caused unnecessary offense are 
erased, and the essay on Eternal Life and Eternal 
Death has been rewritten and greatly enlarged. Mr. 
Maurice appears, for the most part, to adhere to the 
accredited standards of the orthodox faith. He dis- 
claims, in the most emphatic manner, all sympathy 
with those whose zeal for progress leads them to 
preach that the Bible is a collection of obsolete 
Hebrew stories, and who contend that the facts and 
principles of the Bible should not be expressed in 
popular creeds. In regard to the atonement, he be- 
lieves that the sacrifice of Christ was a real sacri- 
fice made by the Son, of his whole spirit, soul, and 
body to the Father, as a satisfaction and oblation for 
the sins of the whole world. His views in regard 
to the sense of the word eternal, though no* 2m ac- 
cordance with the prevailing theories on the swb- 
ject, will be examined with interest, as the results of 
earnestand faithful inquiry. (Published by Redfield.) 

The Working Man’s Way in the World (publish- 
ed by Redfield), purports to be the autobiography of 
a journeyman printer, describing, with a good deal 
of force and liveliness, a variety of incidents in the 
rambling life of the author, and throwing consider- 
able light on the condition of the laboring classes in 
England. The narrative is full ofodd adventures, and 
forms a volume no less agreeable than instructive. 

The Third Part of Larpner’s Hand-Book of 
Natural Philosophy, containing a course of Meteor- 
ology and Astronomy, is issued by Blanchard and 
Lea. In this edition, numerous errors that had 
escaped the attention of the author have been cor- 
rected, and a good deal of original matter introduced, 
to bring the subject down to the present state of 
science. The merits of Dr. Lardner as a popular 
expounder of scientific facts and principles, are too 
well known to require our testimony to his clear- 
ness of statement, copiousness of illustration, and 
general accuracy of detail. 

Christmas Holidays at Chestnut Hill, by Cousin 
Mary, is the title of a little volume of original 
juvenile stories, distinguished for their simplicity 
and sweetness of style, and their elevated moral 
tone. It is one of those productions whose value 
does not pass away with the occasion that called 
them forth, and may be confidently recommended 
to parents as a contribution to the juvenile library 
of permanent interest and utility. (Published by 
Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) 





Redfield has issued a neat edition of Srume’s 
Poetical Works, in two duodecimo volumes, with 
well-engraved portrait of the author. The hich rep. 
utation of Mr. Simms as a graphic and effective 
writer, must give these volumes a place in every 
collection of American literature. : 

The Homeopathic Practice of Medicine, by ); 
FRELIGH, is a new professional manual, publish i 
by Lamport, Blakeman, and Law. It condenses 
the leading principles of Hahnemann’s system into 
a small compass, and forms a convenient volume 
for practical reference. 

The Lamplighter (published by Jewett and Co), 
is an original story of considerable vigor and inter. 
est. It is devoted to the delineation of scenes jn 
lowly life, without aiming at melodramatic effect by 
high-colored pictures of depravity and crime. j- 
though its claims as a literary production are not 
of the highest order, the easy flow of its narrative, 
its frequent touches of pathos, and its skillful char. 
acter-drawing are sufficiént to make it a favorite 
with a large class of readers. 

Ticknor, Reed, and Fields have issued a novel 
entitled The Barclays of Boston, by Mrs. Harrisox 
Gray Oris, which can not fail to attract the atten. 
tion of persons familiar with the metropolitan city 
of New England. The characters of the story, 
which are chiefly taken from the common walks of 
mercantile society, have an air of real life about 
them, which may enable the curious searcher into 
family affairs to identify the originals. The plot is 
inartificial and uneffective, nor is its meagreness 
redeemed by any extraordinary power or brilliancy 
of style, which often degenerates into inelegant and 
commonplace colloquialisms. The authoress wil! 
probably add little to the renown of an honored 
Massachusetts name by her adventurous descent 
into the literary arena. 

Classic and Historic Portraits, by James Bruce, 
is a reprint of a rambling, gossiping, quasi-historical 
work, which may afford amusement in a desultory 
hour. It is loosely put together, superficial in the 
extreme, but is not without a certain charm for 
readers who love to turn over the pages of a book 
with their eyes half-shut. 

MITCHELL’s series of Dissected Maps are admir- 
ably adapted to familiarize children and youth with 
the outlines and relative positions of the different 
States and Territories of our country. The series 
consists of a general map of the United States, and 
separate maps of each of the four principal divisions. 
(Merriam, Moore, and Co., Troy.) 


Among the new works which we see announced 
as in course of preparation, is a new Memoir of the 
Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 
by Sir Davip Brewster, from the family papers 
of the Earl of Portsmouth. This is not to be a new 
edition of his former biography, but a new memoir, 
founded on new materials. Sir David says, in his 
prospectus: ‘‘ This work will be essentially differ- 
ent from the author’s former ‘ Life of Sir Isaac New- 
ton,’ in every thing that regards his biography or 
personal history. The account of his discoveries 
will be more full and accurate, and the part of the 
work relative to his chemical, alchemical, and the- 
ological pursuits will be altogether new. With the 
assistance of the late lamented Mr. H. A. W. FEt- 
Lows, the eldest son of the present Earl of Ports- 
mouth, the author examined and made extracts from 
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al) the papers at Hurstbourne Park ; but what was 
most important, they discovered copious materials 
which Mr. Conduit had collected for a Life of New- 
ton, which had never been supposed to exist. It 
had been believed that the statement of facts (pub- 
lished in Turnor’s ‘ History of the Soke of Granth- 
am’) which Conduit sent to Fontenelle to enable 
him to write an Eloge of Newton, contained the 
leading facts of Newton’s life; whereas it was a 
mere notice written before Conduit had made any 
inquiries of the college and school companions of 
Newton. After trying in vain to induce several of 
Newton’s friends to write his life, Conduit resolved 
to undertake it himself, and made large MS. collec- 
tions, to which the author of the present work has 
had access, and which contain the most complete 
account of Newton’s early and college life.” These 
materials promise well ; and there are many read- 
ers who will look with more than common interest 
for the result of Sir David Brewster’s labors. 





Another announcement of interest is the forth- 
coming publication of CaLvi1n’s unpublished Letters. 
A few days before his death, in one of their latest 
conferences, Calvin, when showing to Theodore 
Beza the most highly valued of his possessions— 
the manuscripts in his library and the documents 
included in his extensive correspondence with the 
most illustrious persons of his time—requested that 
they should be carefully collected after his death ; 
and that a selection from his own letters, made by 
his friends, should be presented to the Reformed 
Churches, as a crowning testimony of the anxious 
interest and affection of their founder. This request 
was never wholly carried into effect, and a large 
proportion of Calvin’s correspondence has not been 
given to the world. Dr. Jutes Bonnet has de- 
voted five years to the collection of the papers now 
announced as in preparation for «3 press. 





In a late number of a Glasgu,, ,eriodical, we 
have seen a statement, which has been copied since 
in various quarters, to the effect that Gzorcr GiL- 
FILLAN is devoting himself too much to periodical 
writing, and is neglecting those larger schemes of 
literary work which he is understood to have had in 
contemplation. It is stated, however, by his friends 
that this is not the case ; but that he is employed, 
at intervals, on a large and elaborate treatise of 
serious import, on Christianity and our Era, which 
is intended as a tract for the times, and may be the 
work of one or two years. 





Mr. Murray announces a new series of reprints, 
to be called the British Classics. In the same pub- 
lisher’s general list of forthcoming books we notice 
Dr. Waacen’s Treasures of Art in Great Britain ; 
Dr. Hooxer’s Himalayan Journals; and Sir R. 
Murcuison’s Siluria. Messrs. Longman have 
in their press, Mr. Ersktne’s History of India under 
the House of Timur. ——Mr. Bentley announces as 
in the press: Guizot’s History of Oliver Cromwell 
and the English Commonwealth; Colonel Mark- 
HAm’s Shooting Scenes in the Himalayas, Chinese 
Tartary, gc.; and Mr. Watpo Emxerson’s En- 
glish Notes. 








The second and third volumes of the new edition 
of the Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn ex- 
tend from the year 1665 to 1699, It is certainly one 
ef the most curious works in our language, sec- 
ond only in interest to the celebrated Diary of 


Mrs. Newton Crosszanr has contiibuted to 
juvenile literature a delightful little volume, en- 
titled Memorable Women : the Story of their Lives: 
comprising Lady Rachel Russell, Mrs. Thrale, 
Fanny Burney, Mary L. Ware, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Lady Fanshawe, Margaret Fuller, and Lady Sale. 
Her design is not to give a memoir of each; but to 
take the most remarkable event in their several ca- 
reers—the incident that has stamped the character 
and colored the destiny of the heroine—and narrate 
it fully and pictorially, bringing the scene vividly 
before the imagination of the reader. It is a right 
wholesome book, as well as one of the most absorb- 
ing interest, and we recommend it to the regard of 
all papas and mammas. It should have a place in 
every school library. 





A conference has been held in London, at the res- 
idence of the Chevalier Bunsen, on the subject of 
a universal alphabet. Among those present were 
Sir John Herschel, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Profes- 
sor Owen, Dr. Max Miller, Dr. Pertz of Berlin, and 
other distinguished men of science and literature, 
with the Revs. Henry Venn, Trestrail, and other 
representatives of missionary societies. The Chev- 
alier Bunsen stated the object of the Conference, 
which was to consult as to the practicability of 
adopting a uniform system of expressing foreign 
alphabets by Roman characters. The advantages 
of such a system, both scientific and practical, were 
urged, the former in connection with the study of 
ethnology and philology, and the latter chiefly in 
connection with the great Protestant missionary en- 
terprises of the present time. Professor Lepsius 
and Dr. Max Muller have devoted much time to 
the subject, founding their phonology on the physi- 
ological principles, ably expounded by Dr. Johannes 
Miller. 





Literature has still its calamities, more wretched 
perhaps than those of any other calling, because 
falling on a class of persons more acutely*suscep- 
tible. The newspapers have lately contained the 
following paragraph :—** Anna Maria Jones, author- 
ess of ‘ The Gipsy’ and other popular novels of the 
day, died on Tuesday (the 24th Jan.), at 17 Salis- 
bury Place, Bermondsey, in the most abject pov- 
erty. Her remains await in all probability a pau- 
per’s funeral. Another case, no less melancholy, 
has occurred in another quarter of the town,—near 
Dorset Square. Dr. Robert Howard, a medical 
practitioner, who has published various works on 
the supposed deleterious influence of salt on the 
human frame, has been living there apparently in 
expectation that his books would ultimately bring 
him patients. By the practice of a pinching econ- 
omy, he appears to have made respectable private 
resources support him for many years. But he had 
staked his all on the success of his books. The 
good sense of the public detected the latent insan- 
ity from which they proceeded, and kept aloof from 
the author. When the last sovereign was in his 
purse, and his attenuated frame had been brought 
to death’s door by penurious living and agony of 
spirit, the overwrought mind gave way, and taking 
advantage of the means which his profession placed 
at his command, Dr. Howard hurried himself out 
of the world. His bare and melancholy dwelling 
gives testimony to the utter misery which had there 
been hidden from the world. 





Of Balder, a new poem by the author who writes 
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don critic pronounces the following scathing judg- 
ment: “ Tried by any test known to us, Balder is 
an immense mistake. It is very dull; one reads it 
with severe labor. It is very obscure in passages. 
As far as we can understand its drift, the philoso- 
phy of it is simply foolish. The fault there may 
lie in us; but we have cracked hard nuts in our 
time, and if we fail to understand the poet’s mean- 
ing, it is not immodest in us to suppose that a 
vast majority of readers will be in somewhat the 
same condition. Be the story charged with what 
meanings it may, the poet has told his story so 
badly as to be both unintelligible and uninterest- 
ing.” - 

The slight misunderstanding between Miss Bre- 
mer and Mrs. Howitt, relative to a recent translation, 
is atanend. The former lady now writes: ‘‘ May 
she be my friend and translator still for works pos- 
sibly to come! Circumstances so unfavorable as 
those under which both myself and Mrs. Howitt 
have worked ix this last work will hardly ever return, 
and nothing then will be in the way of our perfect 
harmony. If 4 again shall seek a translator in En- 
gland, I ean certainty seek and wish for no other, no 
better, than Mary Howitt.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER Situ, the author of The Life- 
Drama, has been etecied Secretary of the Univers- 
ity of Edinburgh. Mr. Smith has been called “the 
Glasgow poet,” but at is not so. He may be claimed 
as another Ayrshire bard—born among those scenes 
which the greatest Ayrshire bard has made classic 
ground. He is a veritable son of “auld Kilmar- 
nock,” from the local press of which Burns’s works 
first appeared. He was born in Douglas-street there, 


on the last day of the year 1829—a pleasant Hog- 


manay gift, truly. For two or three years after his 
birth his parents resided in Kilmarnock, and they 
then went to Paisley, returning to Kilmarnock in 
1837. They shortly afterward removed, and finally 
to Glasgow, where Alexander Smith was located 
until recently, when fame was literally ‘‘ thrust upon 
him,” and he was drawn irito other places and to 
higher circles. By profession our young poet, like 
his father, is a pattern drawer for muslin work—a 
species of work which had its origin in the county, 
and is every where associated with the name of 
Ayrshire. 


“In reviewing Lord Joun Russeui’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Moore,’” says the Literary Gazette, ‘‘ we have 
said so much about the worse than careless way in 
which he has performed his editorial duties, that we 
feel little inclination to take special notice of the 
miserable squabble into which he has got into with 
Mr. Wilson Croker. Old political grudges, as well 
as personal dislikes, are at the bottom of the affair. 
Lord John Russell’s assertion that Croker’s attack 
on Moore, after his death, was the mere gratifidation 
of ‘asafe malignity,’ has brought upon him a severe 
castigation from the veteran reviewer of the ‘ Quar- 
terly,’ and neither Moore nor his noble friend appear 
well in the whole transaction. Every thing that 
comes out with regard to Moore’s life and history, 
displays more painfully the contrast between the 
brilliancy of his genius and the meanness of his 
personal character.” 

M. LeverrierR, who made himself famous in 
connection with the discovery of the planet Nep- 
tune, has been appointed Director of the Observa- 
tory of Paris—a place held by M. Arago for many 





years. The scientific eminence of M. Leverrier no 
doubt entitles him te such an honorable Position: 
but the general opinion in Paris is, that as he = 
ceives 1200/. a year from the public treasury as a 
Senator, he might have left the directorship, with 
its modest salary and residence rent-free, to some 
savant less favored by fortune. His installation at 
the Observatory has caused some changes in its 
personnel—among them, a gentleman who has been 
connected with the establishment for eight-and-forty 
years, and whose name is widely known and highly 
esteemed in scientific circles, has been removed 
from his situation, 


At Edinburgh has lately died Mrs. Candlish, for. 
merly Miss Jean Smith, the last of the six “ belles 
of Mauchline,” to whom the verses of Burns haye 
given celebrity. 

“ Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland’s divine, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw, 
There's beauty and fortune to get wi’ Miss Morton, 
But Armour ’s the jewel for me o’ them a’. ” 
Miss Miller became the wife of the poet’s friend, 
Dr. Mackenzie, Miss Markland was married to a 
Mr. Finlay, an excise officer at Greenock, Miss 
Betty Miller became a Mrs. Templeton, and Miss 
Morton a Mrs, Paterson. The husband of Jean 
Smith was Mr. Candlish, a medical man; and her 
son is the Rev. Dr. Candlish of Edinburgh, whose 
eloquence and ability confirm the shrewd discrimin- 
ation of the poet, 


We regret to have to announce the death of M. 
Blanqui, one of the most distinguished of the French 
economists, author of a very excellent History of 
Political Economy, and of various other works on 
that science. He was a member of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences of Paris. He took 
great interest in the Grand Exhibition of London, 
and wrote a series of very excellent papers on 
it. He was also a member of the Commission of 
the French Exhibition, which is to take place in 
1855, 


Austrian newspapers announce the death of 
MAXIMILIAN Korn, the most distinguished trage- 
dian Austria ever possessed. 


The death of the celebrated Sttvio PELLI1co took 
place at Turin recently. This eminent writer was 
born at Saluce, in Piedmont, in 1789. His “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” and his “ Prisons,” have made 
his poetical and literary genius, and his sufferings 
known to every country of Europe—few modem 
authors, indeed, have been more translated or more 
admired. At one time he was on friendly terms 
with Byron, and he greatly pleased the noble poet 
by an excellent translation of his ‘‘ Manfred.” By- 
ron is stated to have returned the compliment, by 
translating Pellico’s ‘‘ Francesca” into English, but 
it was never published. He was in his sixty-fifth 
year, and it is only wonderful that he lived so long, 
suffering as he did from the pulmonary disease 
brought on by the hardships of ten years’ imprison- 
ment. It was in 1820that Pellico was arrested asone 
ofthe Carbonari. Forten years he remained in Spiel- 
berg—a prison he and ANDRYANE have made a fa- 
miliar horror. The amnesty of 1830 released him; 
since that period he has been Librarian to the Mar- 
chesa Baro.o. In Italy of late years he forfeited 
the sympathy which his sufferings had excited, by 
renouncing his old opinions and siding with the 
“‘ powers that be.” 
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THE YOUNG COUPLE. 
FRaNK.—Now remember, Georgiana, you must be very discreet at the Party to-night. 
CGeoretana.—Why Frank, what can you mean? 


FrEpericx.—Do 
Emity.—Why, ye think they become some people. 


FREDERICK Well, that settles the question I shall let mine grow -You know we are engaged, and you mustn't dance or flirt with the Fellows any mere. 


FRANK 
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Ficures 1 anp 2.—PROMENADE aND Evenine Costumes. 
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disposition. The upper one has a scalloped edge 
The corsage is high, cut in diamonds, through the 
openings of which appears the chemisette. Where 
the points of the diamonds meet are placed buttons 
and the spaces are outlined with a row of quilling 
which is carried round on the basque with whieh 
the corsage terminates. The sleeves are divided 
into three ballons, with flowing lace undersleeves. 
Evenino Dress.—The hair is disposed in waved 
bandeaux, with flowers entwined, falling in floating 
sprays. The Dress is of plain colored velvet, em. 
broidered with silk, with which jet bugles may be 


ROMENADE DRESS.—The Bonnet is of a 
light pea-green color, diamonded by a narrow 
chicoree or quilling of the same material, and trimmed 
with blonde, which turns the rim of the bonnet. 
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Ficure 3.—CHEMISETTE. 

There is a narrow ruche of blonde inside. Several 
sprays and leaves of the lily of the valley com- 
plete the bonnet. The hair is worn in three curls 
in front of the ears.—-The Mantilla which we pre- 
sent will be admitted to be one of the most elegant 
of the season. It is of maroon guipure velours, 
the entire scroll-work being outlined by a silk chain- 
stitch. A heavy silk fringe, with a richly netted 
heading, forms an appropriate finish to the Mantilla. 
—The Dress is of taffeta glacé, with two skirts a 


Ficure 





Figure 4.—S.Leeve. 


intermingled. Corsage a la Greque, half-high. Ma- 
rie-Louise sleeves. ‘The Chemisette is low-neck- 
ed, crimped, with a border en suite with the lace of 
the sleeves. Bracelets en antique. Embroidered 
Handkerchief Court Gloves. 

Tue CHILp’s Dress is made of merino either of 
corn color or of the peculiar hue of the bluebird egg. 
The sleeves and basque are castellated, the corners 
cut away, and the points thus formed are ornamented 
with neattassels. The body is open at the alternate 
diamond-shaped spaces, allowing the chemiseite to 
appear. The dress is richly wrought in an embroid- 
ery of rose leaves and buds. The laces are en suite. 
A narrow engrelure completes the dress. A plaided 
silk scarf ties over the shoulder, with flowing ends. 


& 


5.—CnuiLp’s Dress. 








